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Prefatory Catechism 


Who was the first civilized American? 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Why do you call him so? 

Because at an American period eminent for narrowness, 
superstition, and bleak beliefs he was mirthful, generous, 
open-minded, learned, tolerant, and humor-loving. Be- 
cause he was the first American man of the world in the 
sense that he was the first American world-man. 


What was his age as compared with that of George 
Washington, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson? 

He was a mature man with a record of achievement when 
they were still swaddled infants. He was 26 years older 
than Washington, 30 years older than Adams, and 37 years 
older than Jefferson. 


What was Franklin’s most marked characteristic? 
A gusto for living. 


What was his avowed aim? 
To “do good ” and live a satisfying life. 


Did he succeed? 
Abundantly. 


Were there any inconsistencies in his career? 
Many. 


Can you specify? 

He disregarded his own maxims as uttered by “ Poor 
Richard ” and lamentably failed to observe the principles 
set up in his own “ Art of Virtue.” 
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Was Franklin a good man? 
Most of his associates, including various clergymen, so 
regarded him; others deemed him sinful. 


Where and when was he born? 
Boston, 1706, old style. 


Where and when did he die? 
Philadelphia, 1790, at the age of 84. 


Who were his parents? 

Josiah Franklin, an immigrant dissenter from the doc- 
trines of the Established Church in England, and Abiah 
Folger, daughter of one of New England’s first settlers. 


In what terms did Benjamin Franklin refer to his parents 
after their death? 

On the marble he placed over their grave in Boston his 
father was described as “a pious and prudent man,” his 
mother as “a discreet and virtuous woman.” 


To what age did they live? 
His father died at 89, his mother at 85. 


Where did the Franklin family originate? 
Records pertaining to it have been traced back to 1555, 


in the village of Ecton, or Eton, Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land. 


Are there any facts of interest relating to Benjamin 
Franklin’s forebears? 

On his father’s side the eldest sons were bred as smiths 
for several generations back. Benjamin’s paternal great- 
grandfather was once imprisoned a year and a day “ on sus- 
picion of his being the author of some poetry that touched 
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the character of some great man.”* His maternal grand- 
_ father wrote in 1675 some “ home-spun verse ” favoring 
liberty of conscience and exhorting the authorities to repeal 
the laws against Baptists, Quakers, and other persecuted 
sects. Franklin’s paternal grandfather, Thomas, was a 
“ scrivener,” public-spirited citizen, and “a chief mover for 
the county or town of Northampton.” ? 


What was Josiah Franklin’s trade? 
In England he was a dyer, but in America he became a 
tallow chandler and soap boiler. 


Had Josiah Franklin other children besides Benjamin? 
Yes, he was the father, by two wives, of seventeen chil- 
dren, thirteen of whom survived. 


What was peculiar about Benjamin’s birth in relation to 
preceding generations? 

He was the youngest son of the youngest son for five 
generations. 


Had he any schooling? 
For two years. He was placed in a grammar school at 
the age of 8, and later a school for writing and arithmetic. 


Was he an apt pupil? 
Yes, in the grammar school he soon rose from the middle 
to the head of his class. 


What was his chief weakness? 

He failed in arithmetic. 

What occupation was chosen for him? 

As the tithe of his father’s sons, he was intended for the 
ministry. 

1 Letter from Josiah Franklin to his “loving son,” Benjamin, 1739. 
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How long after leaving school did he work for his 
father? 
Two years. 


What happened then? 
At the age of 12, he was apprenticed to his brother 
James to learn the printing business. 
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HE evidence is that Benjamin Franklin, born in 
1706, first “came alive,” as the saying is, about 
the year 1718. Let us consider, then, his small 
and somewhat pudgy person at the age of twelve. 

From his parents, whom he never knew “to have any 
sickness but that of which they dy’d,”* he has inherited a 
healthy and vigorous body and under their tutelage has 
had his attention turned to what is “ good, just and prudent 
in the conduct of life.” At the family table, where the food 
is regarded as secondary, he has listened to the discussions 
of ingenious and useful topics by the sensible friends and 
neighbors whom his father, “ pious and prudent man,” has 
invited for the edification of his multitudinous children. 

The first incident which we know of concerning the canny 
influence of his relatives on the childish Franklin occurred 
when he was seven years old. Friends had given him some 
coppers, with which he sought a toy shop. There he was 
charmed with a whistle. He gave all his money for it. 
‘When the disturbance he created at home with the whistle 
led to a discovery of the price he had paid for it, his rela- 
tives made great fun of him, and told him he had paid four 
times what it was worth. They at the same time pointed 
out to him the good things he might have bought with the 
rest of the money. It is on record that little Ben “ cried 
with vexation.” He then and there resolved never again 

1 Autobiography. 
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to “give too much for the whistle,” as he afterwards re- 
lated to his charming Parisian friend, Madame Brillon, in 
the famous essay entitled “ The Whistle.” 

On walks with his father, Franklin has been coached to 
watch joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers and other arti- 
ficers, at their work. This has stimulated in him a desire 
to learn the use of tools, an accomplishment which later 
enabled him to do little jobs about his own home without 
depending on dilatory workmen, and what was more im- 
portant — to use his own words — “ to construct little ma- 
chines for my experiments, while the intention of making 
the experiment was fresh and warm in my mind” He 
has cut candle wicks, filled the moulds, tended the chandler’s 
shop, run errands, and otherwise assisted that father of 
whom he stands in awe and whom he obeys with filial piety. 
But despite his exacting duties, little Benjamin has found 
time to play. He has gone a-fishing for minnows, learned 
to swim well, and has discovered his first labor-saving device 
by using the pulling power of a kite to draw himself across 
a pond. He has also exhibited that capacity for resourceful 
leadership which, as might have been expected, has mani- 
fested itself in an escapade. 

One day Benjamin joins his fellows on a fishing expedi- 
tion to a mill pond bounded by a marsh. They cannot fish 
in any comfort because of the quagmire which bogs their 
feet. The other boys make the best of the situation. Not 
so Benjamin. He has been taught that eyes are made to 
observe with. He looks around. Nearby some house 
builders have left a heap of stones. Eagerly he calls to 
his companions. He points. They do not understand. 

“These will keep our feet dry,” he explains. 

“They'll only sink in the mud,” they object. 

“No, don’t you see? We'll build a wharf with them.” 

2 Autobiography. 
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« How? » 

“Fetch the stones. TDIl show you.” 

Benjamin, you see, has observed stone-masons at their 
work. He knows, and knows he knows. Soon the little 
wharf is built. The minnow-fishermen stand upon it com- 
fortably, with dry feet. They congratulate themselves on 
their cleverness. Benjamin does not resent their failure to 
give him the credit; he has done no more than is to be ex- 
pected from a loyal gang member; but in his heart there 
stirs a quick, warming pride. His first job of construction 
is a success; he feels a germ of the grown man’s joy in the 
work of his hands. 

And do their elders, discovering this boyish achievement, 
praise the young builders for their energy, vision and ini- 
tiative? No, the history of Elder vs. Younger incessantly 
repeats itself. The workmen, returning the next day, call 
them downright nuisances, and the fathers of the ingenious 
fishermen, having received complaints and instituted a grave 
inquiry, summon the small masons into a dark corner, ques- 
tion them, lecture them, and finally, declaring no doubt that 
this hurts them more than their sons, birch them. Benjamin 
is one of the victims thus “ corrected.” 

Probably this is one of the first incidents which serves to 
disillusion the youthful Franklin as to the justice and wis- 
dom residing in the parental mind. Seeing his father as, 
after all, inconsistent and therefore merely human, he be- 
gins to tug at the ligatures which bind him to the over- 
crowded home and exacting shop. Gradually he asserts his 
individuality. Though still a young bird, he peeps over 
the edge of the nest. He day-dreams of the pulsing world 
beyond the rim of humdrum little Boston. He openly dis- 
plays his dislike of his father’s trade. He refuses to con- 
sider the clergyman’s habit in which his father had hoped 
one day to see him clothed. One day he causes the elder 
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Franklin to stand aghast by announcing that he means to 
resort to that avenue of escape desired at some stage by all 
vigorous and restless boys — the sea. | 

Father and son face each other, the elder “ well set, very 
strong; ”* the son no less so. But the father is a little 
bowed from much work and small pay; his eyes have the 
liquid sorrowing look of the idealist and religious devotee; 
he is bewildered by the sudden obstinacy of this his young- 
est, and up to now, his most obedient son. 

Little Benjamin stands before him not truculently, but 
firmly. His thin little lips, the lower projecting slightly, 
are pressed together. His head is thrown back, revealing 
his high, rounded forehead, his oval but long and powerful 
chin in which there is a marked cleft. His is not an attrac- 
tive face, but it is relieved from commonplaceness by a 
gleam of drollery in the slightly protruding eyes rolling 
under heavy, drooping lids. 

The struggle of wills results in victory for neither side. 
Benjamin fails to obtain consent to go to sea,* but his father, 
on his side, fails to obtain the son’s adherence either to the 
chandler’s shop or the Church. Benjamin is ordered to bed, 
while Josiah, sorrowing, goes in to consult Abiah and con- 
spire with her, in the manner of parents of that time, to de- 
feat the desires of their son’s heart. 

Josiah emerges from the conference with a new idea. 
His brother, Benjamin, for whom the little Franklin is 
named, has a son named Samuel, who, after learning the 
cutler’s trade in London, has set himself up in Boston. To 
Samuel Josiah takes the younger Benjamin and leaves the 
lad in the cutler’s shop “on liking.’ But Samuel, though 

3 Autobiography. 

* It is a curious fact that Franklin’s son partly succeeded where his 


father failed. When a small boy, he ran away from home and got on 
board a privateer, whence he was fetched home by his, let us hope, remem- 


bering father. 
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a relative, is a business man first. He intimates that he does 
not, for his health’s sake alone, teach boys the cutler’s trade, 
and that he expects a fee. That word, to the father of 
seventeen children, is annoying. Josiah withdraws Benja- 
min, his son, from the house of Samuel. 

Now what to do? 

A moment critical in the life of the rebellious and ambi- 
tious young Franklin has arrived. His career is at a turn- 
ing point. But before we discover what direction it takes, 
let us relate Benjamin, small though he is, to the large af- 
fairs of the world. What are the great currents which, 
rising mysteriously and whirling off into unknown spaces, 
may affect the destinies of this little chip afloat on a dark 
ocean? 


II 


In England Queen Anne is the reigning monarch. In 
1706, the very year of Franklin’s birth, Daniel Defoe, after 
a fulsome address to the queen, published in London his 
Juno Divino. It bore this strange and significant dedi- 
cation: 

“To the most Serene, most Invincible, and most Ilzustri- 
ous Lady, 


‘REASON, 


“ First Monarch of the World, Empress of the East, West, 
North and South; Hereditary Director of Mankind; Guide 
of the Passions; Lady of the Vast Continent of Human 
Understanding; Mistress of all the Islands of Science; 
Governess of the Fifteen Provinces of Speech; Image of, 
and Ambassador Extraordinary from, the Maker of all 
Things; the Almighty’s Representative and Resident in the 
Souls of Men; and one of Queen Nature’s Most Honour- 
able Privy Council.” 
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Thus was sounded the “keynote” of the Eighteenth 
Century, when it was firmly believed that henceforth Rea- 
son was to govern all human motions. Men might still 
flatter monarchs with their lips, but in their hearts they 
were already questioning the divine right of kings. 

In the latter part of the preceding century, John Locke 
had been in the habit of meeting five or six friends infor- 
mally to discuss certain philosophical questions. As a result 
of these discussions he set himself the task of sketching the 
“limits of human understanding.” He naively thought 
he could do it on a single sheet of paper. But the limits 
in question proved to be so elastic that one sheet led to an- 
other, and finally there emerged the then monumental 
Essay on Human Understanding, issued sixteen years be- 
fore Franklin’s birth and read by young Ben sixteen years 
afterward. By this and other works Locke established him- 
self as the philosopher of civil and religious liberty, the 
foe of abstract speculation, and the upholder of the rights 
of reason and of experimental verification in the quest after 
the retreating thing called truth. 

Other odd people, things and events were being born into 
the world, including Dr. Samuel Johnson of London. Al- 
most at the same time that young Franklin was facing his 
father in a struggle of wills, a lad in France, who was later 
to clasp hands with Franklin under dramatic circumstances, 
was skirmishing with his own parent in a similar combat. 
This was young Voltaire, who was passionately resisting his 
father’s decision to send him into the law. While Franklin 
was still cutting candle wicks, Voltaire, twelve years the 
elder, was serving a sentence in the Bastille for writings ob- 
jectionable to the authorities of his time and country. Six 
years later than Franklin were born two other heretical men 
of the period — Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose Contrat So- 
cial was to lay down the disturbing principle that all gov- 
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ernment must be based on the consent of the governed; and 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia, who accepted and taught 
the new theory that “a king is the first servant of the peo- 
ple.” New forces, uncomfortable theories, and undreamed 
of discoveries were making themselves felt. Newton had 
already established a novel science of theoretical mechanics; 
Watt was shortly to discover the steam engine; Spinoza had 
written a new philosophy in Holland, and the skeptical 
writings of Lord Shaftesbury and Anthony Collins were 
finding an ever-widening circle of readers. It was a day of 
questionings and dim doubts. Men felt an uneasiness of 
the spirit without knowing its origin, for the flowers of 
authoritarian evil had not yet bloomed. Long afterwards 
the author of The Education of Henry Adams wrote 
concerning this century, of which Franklin saw nearly the 
whole: “ Evidently a new variety of mind had appeared 
. - - Not one considerable man of science dared face the 
stream of thought; and the whole number of those who 
acted, like Franklin, as electric conductors of the new forces 
from nature to man, down to the year 1800, did not exceed 
a few score, confined to a few towns in Western Europe. 
Asia refused to be touched by the stream, and America, ex- 
cept for Franklin, stood outside.” 

Let us see what Henry Adams, keen-witted descendant 
of that ponderous John Adams whose relations with Frank- 
lin at a later period shall be described hereafter, meant by 
saying “‘ America stood outside.” 

At the time when the infant Franklin was uttering his 
first cry, the most conspicuous writer in the American 
colonies was the Rev. Cotton Mather. While teachers in 
other lands were urging men to listen to the voice of reason, 
he was calling on the faithful to beware of witches. Only 
a few years before Franklin’s birth, the mischief set afoot 
by eight silly and illiterate Massachusetts girls, who used 
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to meet and giggle hysterically in the dark of the moon, 
had reached a maniacal climax in the Salem witch persecu- 
tions of 1692. Cotton’s father, Increase Mather, and Solo- 
mon Stoddart were meantime issuing pamphlets of quarrel- 
some theology dealing with such questions as these: 

“ Ts it lawful to wear long hair? ” 

“ At what time of evening does the Sabbath begin? ” 

“Can baptized persons destitute of religion come to the 
table of the Lord? ” 

The ten American colonies, containing less than half a 
million inhabitants all told, were perched timidly on the 
rim of the Atlantic Ocean, the shore of which was the near- 
est thing to England. Loosely strung settlements hung 
southward from Boston, divided from each other by vast 
tracts of lonely land traversed at intervals by dim trails and 
gully-washed roads. Boston, with 10,000 inhabitants, re- 
garded itself as a bustling city, but near the Old South 
Church still stood the village pillory and stocks. Probably 
nowhere in New England did men or women go to bed at 
night with minds at ease, for the shadows cast by the In- 
dian-haunted forests on sparsely-yielding fields were deep- 
ened by that which overhung the spirits of the people. The 
Mathers and their kind, disagreeing with St. John, taught 
by precept and example that God was Fear. Fears huddled 
in the corners of human hearts, and toil and uneasiness im- 
parted that grimness to the human countenance which is 
pathetically evident in early American portraits. 


Ill 


This is the world with which the hardy little Franklin is 
about to come to grips. In muscle and sinew he is, as has 
been explained, well equipped. But what is the furniture 
of his young mind? With what ideas is his immature brain 
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garnished? From the first he has been an avid reader, 
gluttonous for knowledge. One by one he has pulled out 
the books in his father’s meagre library. He seeks bread 
for his imagination, but receives the stone of polemic the- 
ology. He afterwards wrote feelingly of his regret that 
“more proper books ” had not fallen in his way, much as a 
staid adult of today might wish that he had, in his inquisi- 
tive youth, wasted less time on dime novels. 

Franklin’s first purchased book was Bunyan’s Pilgrims 
Progress, that doleful volume which has probably given 
nightmares to more children than any other ever written. 
Franklin, however, says he was pleased with it, owing to its 
brisk plot and graphic dialogue. It moved him to make 
a collection of Bunyan’s works. These, however, he was 
soon willing to part with; he sold them and replaced them 
with R. Burton’s Historical Collections, forty or fifty small 
chap-books, of which Dr. Johnson once remarked, “ They 
seem very proper to allure backward readers.” Then came 
Plutarch’s Lives. These impressed him more. He read in 
them abundantly. Over half a century later he wrote, “I 
still think that time spent to great advantage.” 

It was indeed time well spent, Benjamin; it taught you 
that beyond Boston, beyond even that England which to 
your father was the universe, were remote lands where in 
a dim antiquity men, prodded by some inner daimén, strove 
and wrestled with each other, with Nature, and with their 
own reluctant spirits, finally pushing through to what their 
fellows called success. 

Then came a book of Defoe’s called Essays Upon Sev- 
eral Projects. Of this James Parton ° says: “ It is question- 
able if there is any other book that has so benefited mankind 
in the practical manner as this little essay by the author of 
Robinson Crusoe.” Parton’s estimate is exaggerated; but 


5 Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. 
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no doubt Franklin derived from these papers by the bril- 
liant and unhappy Defoe the seeds of certain ideas which 
later took concrete form in some of the most celebrated of 
Franklin’s own projects. For example, one of Defoe’s 
essays deals with banks and banking, another with insurance, 
a third with the organization and operation of Friendly So- 
cieties for mutual aid and joint self-help, and still another 
with academies for instructing the female mind as well as 
the male. 

And then Franklin read the little book “ which perhaps,” 
he wrote afterwards, “gave me a turn of thinking that 
had an influence on some of the principal future events of 
my life.’° This was Cotton Mather’s “ Essay upon the 
Good that is to be Devised and Designed by those who De- 
sire to Answer the Great End of Life, and to Do Good 
While they Live,” by Franklin called Essays to Do Good. 
Let us note the two last words of this title particularly, for 
we shall find them cropping up repeatedly throughout 
Franklin’s career. Dr. Mather wrote these hortatory essays 
in one of his kindlier moods, when he was neither wrestling 
on the floor of his locked study with the re-embodiment of 
Jacob’s angel nor inciting the superstitious to harry the 
wretched people upon whom, as condemned witches, the 
Massachusetts population vented its fears and pent passions. 
Dr. Mather’s theme, in general, was the necessity, in order 
to enjoy the good life, of carrying the thought of God into 
the activities of one’s every-day occupation. His premises 
granted, his reasoning was sound, his enthusiasm, as he 
warmed to his writing, contagious. Franklin accepted 
Mather’s hortations. So deeply impressed was he that many 
years later he again referred to his debt to Dr. Mather in a 
letter written in 1784 to Cotton’s son, Samuel, as follows: 

“When I was a boy I met with a book entitled Essays to 

® Autobiography. 
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do Good, which, I think, was written by your father. It 
had been so little regarded by a former possessor that sev- 
eral leaves of it were torn out, but the remainder gave me 
such a turn of thinking as to have an influence on my conduct 
through life; for I have always set a greater value on the 
character of a doer of good than on any kind of reputation; 
and, if I have been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, 
the public owes the advantage of it to that book.” 

Candid Benjamin! Already, perhaps, he was aware of 
certain frailties; he felt a premonition of those weaknesses 
which were to assail him in his lonely adolescence; those 
“errata ” which he was later to lament on the printed page; 
and so he made up his youthful mind that though he might 
not quite succeed in his ambition to de good, he could at 
least do good. 

It was about two years later that he encountered another 
cluster of books which influenced him profoundly. One was 
Locke’s essay Upon the Human Understanding, previously 
referred to, and The Art of Thinking, by Messieurs of the 
Port Royal, a group of French Jansenist laymen now no 
longer recollected except as the teachers of Racine. The 
Autobiography says little about these two books, which offer 
hard going to any youthful reader, but it is possible that 
Locke’s practical teachings and dislike of mystical specula- 
tion appealed strongly to Franklin’s earthy mind, and that 
both volumes encouraged that independence in thinking to 
which the small American philosopher was already inclined 
by temperament. 

It was Shaftesbury and Collins who made him 
doubter ” of the theological dogmas which then dominated 
New England thought. Of the two writers, Shaftesbury, 
with his grace and ease, probably pleased the impression- 
able lad most. _It is to be noted that Shaftesbury was the 
author of two essays which doubtless came into Franklin’s 
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hands — Inquiry Concerning Virtue and Essay on the Free- 
dom of Wit and Humor, and that in the former the free- 
thinking earl wrote: “The Wisdom of what rules and is 
First and Chief in nature has made it to be according to 
the private interest and good of every one to work toward 
the general good.” 

Franklin also had a second battle with his old enemy, 
arithmetic, and this time he triumphed over it by easily go- 
ing through Cocker’s Book of Arithmetick. ‘Thus fortified, 
he then took up books on navigation, but on encountering 
the part dealing with geometry, sighed and gave it up. 

An English grammar was the means of acquainting him 
with a book which caused him to drop the “ abrupt contradic- 
tion and positive argumentation ” common to youth in favor 
of a more winning method of dealing with his fellow man. 
This was Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates. From 
that time Socrates became one of the boy’s heroes, and the 
Autobiography gives with immense gusto a recital of Frank- 
lin’s victories over the disputatious through the Socratic 
method of humble but artful questions. 

At this early age a book by one Tryon converted Frank- 
lin to the advantages of a vegetable diet, enabling him to 
brag about his consequent “ greater clearness of head and 
quicker apprehension.” But at a later period there was a 
deplorable fall from vegetarian grace, for Franklin spent 
an old age groaning with the gout. 


IV 


The supreme book, however, of Franklin’s youth and the 
one which, to a far greater extent than perhaps even he, 
with all his self knowledge, realized, was The Spectator of 
Addison and Steele. Something of the excitement he felt 
at his discovery of an odd volume of the series surges up as 
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he writes: “It was the third. I had never before seen any- 
of them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was much 
delighted with it. I thought the writing excellent, and 
wished, if possible, to imitate it.” 

With the old thrill humming through his language, he 
relates how he studied the book, made notes on the various 
papers, laid them by, and then tried to rewrite them in a 
form as good as the original. Comparison showed him his 
defects. He carried his practice even further and finding 
his vocabulary needed enrichment, turned the tales into 
verse and back again into prose. These experiments appar- 
ently occupied him for a considerable period; the resulting 
benefit was perceptible. He at last fancied that in certain 
particulars, he had improved the method or the language, 
and this encouraged him to think he “ might possibly in time 
come to be a tolerable English writer.” 

But in the papers of The Spectator the absorptive Frank- 
lin discovered much more than the merits of a graceful 
style, far-ranging vocabulary, and masterful construction. 
He discovered a new world. It was a world peopled by a 
society created in Queen Anne’s reign and recreated by 
Joseph Addison, wherein was no wrestling over meticulous 
moral problems, no groanings of the spirit over abstruse 
theological dogmas, no grey didactics, nothing funereal, op- 
pressive or depressive, but a tolerant urban world made 
interesting by human foibles. Whatever its failings, this 
world was not dull, not narrow, not mean. Human exist- 
ence to The Spectators contributors was not a moral prob- 
lem, but a pageant to be regarded with comprehending sym- 
pathy marked by an occasional tear and more frequent 
smiles. To Addison, Steele and their associates life was not 
a thing to be hated or abstained from, but to be lived, even 
in its more disagreeable aspects, with a stout heart and a 
sustaining humor. Life in England under Queen Anne as 
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portrayed by The Spectator was sometimes rather broad in 

its humor, its amusements were sometimes boisterous, but 

its manners were urbane and it did not forget to be kind. 

Franklin studied this attitude as mirrored in the pages of 
The Spectator and the more he regarded it, the more he 
admired. It gave him a sense of release. It freed him 
from whatever uncertainty still remained as to whether in 
being good it was necessary also to be doleful. 

While Franklin was trying, in the endeavor to penetrate 
to the secret of their charm, to rewrite the papers of Vol- 
ume III of The Spectator, certain passages must have 
stamped their thought deeply upon his retentive memory. 
For example, perhaps this from essay No. 179: 

“JT may cast my readers under two general divisions, the 
Mercurial and the Saturnine. The first are the gay part of 
my, disciples, who require speculations of wit and humor; 
the others are those of a more solemn and sober turn, who 
find no pleasure but in papers of morality and sound sense 
. . . I make it therefore my endeavour to find out enter- 
tainments of both kinds.” 

Since the New England cast of thought at that time was 
undoubtedly saturnine, and since Franklin at an early age 
showed himself so little in sympathy with it, it would not 
be strange if he chose that “ gay part.” He did choose it; 
he, as we shall see, definitely aligned himself with the Mer- 
curial Division of the human race, who reconcile themselves 
to the trials of existence with saving speculations of wit and 
humor. After the roast beef, fruit and flowers! After 
the dirge the saraband! 

But Franklin was too canny to permit his enthusiasms, 
however great, to gallop off with him. He did not over- 
look the necessity, for an editor, of providing “ entertain- 
ments of both kinds.” 

In No. 197 of The Spectator occurs another passage 
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which must have given pause to our young-man-in-search- 
of-improvement: 

“ Avoid disputes as much as possible . . . if you are at 
any time obliged to enter an argument, give your reasons 
with the utmost coolness and modesty . . .” 

Up to this time Franklin had been a contentious, some- 
what self-satisfied youth, much given to contradiction. He 
so confesses in his description of the argument with his boy 
friend, John Collins, about the propriety of educating the 
female sex. “I had caught it,” Franklin records, “ by 
reading my father’s books of dispute about religion.” " In 
the dispute with Collins, Franklin, as a reader of Defoe’s 
Projects, took the side of the women, but failing to prevail, 
put his arguments on paper and sent them to Collins, who 
replied. Three or four letters had thus passed when Frank- 
lin’s ever-critical father, discovering the correspondence, 
shook his head over his son’s papers, pointing out that Ben- 
jamin had fallen “ far short in elegance of expression, in 
method and perspicuity.” Benjamin, by now desiring ele- 
gance above all things, began to mend his combative ways. 
‘The result is reflected in this passage of Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, closely paralleling The Spectator: 

. . “I wish well-meaning, sensible men would not les- 
sen their power of doing good* by a positive, assuming 
manner, that seldom fails to disgust, tends to create oppo- 
sition, and to defeat every one of those purposes for which 
speech was given to us, to wit, giving or receiving informa- 
tion or pleasure.” 

He even abandoned the Socratic method in the course of 
time, “ retaining,” he relates, “ only the habit of expressing 
myself in terms of modest diffidence.” 


7 Autobiography. 
8 Italics ours. 
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If the style and sentiments of a book could so greatly in- 
fluence an impressionable boy, would not its characters influ- 
ence him no less, or even more? In The Spectator, which 
Franklin apparently studied more exhaustively than any 
other book of his life, the people are types rather than per- 
sons, but there is one character who, with a touch here by 
Addison and a stroke there by Steele, becomes round, alive 
and human. This is Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Franklin could not have been content merely with Vol- 
ume III of The Spectator. He doubtless obtained the rest 
of the series as they appeared from 1710-11 nearly through 
1714. Aset of The Spectator and of Steele’s earlier jour- 
nal, The Tatler, “handsomely bound,” were among the 
effects disposed of by Franklin’s will. He therefore must 
have followed the views and fortunes of Sir Roger from 
his first appearance until his lamented death at the hands of 
his creators. The sturdy knight scarcely could have failed 
to impress himself on Franklin’s ambitious imagination. 

Every boy between the ages of 12 and 16 is unconsciously 
seeking among the men he knows a model after which he 
can build himself. Often the model is the boy’s father. 
But Franklin had already become antagonistic towards his 
father’s beliefs and leanings. What more natural, then, 
at a period when he was spending almost the whole of his 
snatched leisure among books, that he should have found his 
model man in the book which he had read “over and 
Overt ur 

Woodrow Wilson says Franklin was “ half peasant, half 
man of the world.” ° Franklin might have remained wholly 
a peasant, at least in attitude and outlook, had not his early 
reading made him wish to acquire the elegance, wit, poise 
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and savoir faire of superior men. It is not likely he could 
find these qualities among the grim Puritans he met in the 
Boston candle shop or in his father’s house, and he had al- 
ready conceived a barely suppressed dislike for men like 
the Mathers and other graduates of Harvard College.” 
But the character of the worthy Sir Roger de Coverley he 
could admire wholly. 

It seems altogether probable, then, that in boyhood Frank- 
lin took Sir Roger de Coverley, as limned and sculptured 
by Addison and Steele, as the pattern of the man he some 
day hoped to be, and that all his life Franklin, subcon- 
sciously, strove to shape his own character after that sturdy, 
independent and kindly figure. 

So far as we know, none of the previous biographers of 
Franklin, all observant and studious men, has noticed the 
striking likeness between the fictional character of Sir Roger 
de Coverley and that of Franklin in his riper years; at least 
none has pointed it out. But let us proceed to the evidence. 
No. II of The Spectator papers, entitled “ The Club” —a 
group of Queen Anne gentlemen who met informally to 
discuss whatever topics, worldly or abstract, appeared to 
be interesting, contains, in outlining the personality of Sir 

Roger, this passage: 
' He is a gentleman that is very singular in his behaviour, 
but his singularities proceed from his good sense, and are 
contradictions to the manners of the world only as he thinks 
the world is in the wrong. However, this humour creates 
no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or obstinacy; 
and his being unconfined to modes and forms makes him but 
the readier and more capable to please and oblige all who 
know him... . he is now in his 56th year, cheerful, gay, 
and hearty; keeps a good house both in town and country; 
a great lover of mankind; but there is such a mirthful cast 


10 Vide Silence Dogood papers. 
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in his behaviour that he is rather beloved than esteemed.” 
His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the 
young women profess love to him, and the young men are 
glad of his company.” - 

In the 6th paper an observation from Sir Roger’s own 
mouth is quoted as follows: 

“¢T Jay it down therefore for a rule, that the whole man 
is to move together; that every action of any importance is 
to have a prospect of public good; and that the general tend- 
ency of our indifferent actions ought to be agreeable to the 
dictates of reason, of religion, of good breeding.’?” The 
same paper continues: 

“ T have observed . . . that my friend Sir Roger, amidst 
all his good qualities, is something of an humourist, and that 
his virtues as well as his imperfections are, as it were, tinged 
by a certain extravagance, which makes them particularly 
his, and distinguishes them from those of other men. This 
cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it 
renders his conversation highly agreeable, and more delight- 
ful than the same degree of sense and virtue would appear 
in their common and ordinary colors.” 

In No. VII, dealing with the harmony found in the 
Coverley household, is the following: 

“This proceeds from the humane and equal temper of 
the man of the house. ... This makes his own mind 
untroubled, and consequently unapt to vent peevish expres- 
sions, or give passionate or inconsistent orders to those about 
him. Thus respect and love go together. . . .” 

In No. XX is this: 

“My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is 
not only at peace within himself, but beloved and esteemed 
by all about him. He receives a suitable tribute for his uni- 
versal benevolence to mankind in the returns of affection 


14 “Esteemed” is used here in the old sense of regarded coldly. 
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and good will which are paid him by every one that lives 
within his neighbourhood.” 

And finally in No. XXIV the gypsy girl who tells Sir 
Roger’s fortune says to him: 

“¢ Ah master, that roguish leer of yours makes a pretty 
woman’s heart ache; you ha’n’t that simper about the mouth 
for nothing, ” 

Let us see how these descriptions of the amiable Sir 
Roger match the impressions we derive of Dr. Franklin’s 
character, after it had been long mature, as it appeared to 
the friends who had had long opportunity to study him. 
Madame Brillon, the fascinating Frenchwoman who perhaps 
learned to know him better than any other woman in the 
world, once said to Franklin in a letter: “ You always know 
how to combine a great measure of wisdom with a touch of 
roguishness.” And again: “ Your letter . . . has given me 
keen pleasure: I found in it that gayety and gallantry which 
make all women love you, because you love them all.” And 
again: “ You combine with the best heart, my lovable Papa, 
when you wish, the soundest ethics, a lively imagination, and 
that roguishness, so pleasant, which shows that the wisest 
man in the world allows his wisdom to be perpetually broken 
against the rocks of femininity.” 

Almost at the close of Franklin’s life, his sister, Jane 
Mecom, the “ baby ” of his mother’s children, wrote to him: 

“‘ This day my dear brother completes his 84th year. You 
cannot, as old Jacob, say, Few and evil have they been; ex- 
cept those wherein you have endured such grievous torments 
latterly, yours have been filled with innumerable good 
works, benefits to your fellow creatures, and thankfulness 
to God, that notwithstanding the distressing circumstances 
before mentioned, yours must be esteemed a glorious life. 
Great increase of glory and happiness I hope await you. 
May God mitigate your pain and continue your patience yet 
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many years, for who that knows and loves you can bear the 
thought of surviving you in this gloomy world? ” 

The Rev. Manasseh Cutler, a scholar and botanist, who 
visited Franklin in his old age, thus wrote of him: “ His 
voice was low, but his countenance open, frank, and pleasing. 
. . . His manners are perfectly easy, and everything about 
him seems to diffuse an unrestrained freedom and happiness. 
He has an incessant vein of humor, accompanied with an un- 
common vivacity, which seemed as natural and involuntary 
as his breathing.” 

And finally there is the celebrated letter of George Wash- 
ington, written to Franklin in 1789: 

“Tf to be venerated for benevolence, if to be admired 
for talents, if to be esteemed for patriotism, if to be beloved 
for philanthropy, can gratify the human mind, you must 
have the pleasing consolation to know that you have not 
lived in vain.” 

If it be true, then, as we believe, that Franklin sought to 
make his character conform to that of Sir Roger de Coverley 
as an ideal, who can deny that he thunderously succeeded? 
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T is Benjamin’s bookish inclinations that eventually de- 
| termine Josiah Franklin to make a printer of his small- 
est son. Benjamin’s older brother, James, is already 
established in the printing trade. It is respectable enough 
and not an ungodly business like going to sea. But Benja- 
min, no doubt to the disgust of his patient father, hangs back 
on the halter. He still, because he is a water-bred boy and 
also perhaps because he dreams of beholding those thousand 
oddities of the world described in Burton’s Historical Col- 
lections, hankers for the ocean wide. At last, though, he 
dutifully gives in, and signs the indentures which bind him 
until he shall be 21 years old, to James, a choleric and jeal- 
ous-natured young man with whom the saucy Benjamin 
almost at once gets into rows. 

To the printing-house, however, the 12-year-old Ben- 
jamin becomes soon reconciled. It enables him to meet 
booksellers’ apprentices, who filch for him an occasional 
book, though only “a small one,” from their masters’ stocks. 
Ben returns these borrowed volumes “ soon and clean,” thus 
becoming one of the few book-borrowers of that kind known 
to history. He also borrows books from a kindly tradesman, 
a customer of his brother. 

Ben’s time for reading is at night, before and after work 
during the day, and on Sundays, when he manages to avoid 
church by inventing excuses to go to the print-shop, where 
he can be luxuriously alone. According to the theological 
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teachings of the time, this Sabbath-breaking should have 
been penalized by Heaven, and Benjamin’s first literary 
Sunday is doubtless passed with some apprehension of light- 
ning from above. But when another Sunday comes and no 
angry stroke falls, he breathes — and reads — more easily. 
Long afterwards he wrote to a friend, describing the amuse- 
ments and gayeties of a Sunday in Flanders: 

“ T looked around for God’s Judgments, but saw no signs 
of them. The cities were well built and full of inhabitants, 
the markets filled with plenty, the people well-favoured 
and well clothed, the fields well tilled, the cattle fat and 
strong, the fences, houses, and windows all in repair, and no 
Old Tenor (early American paper money) anywhere in the 
country; which would almost make one suspect that the 
Deity is not so angry at that offence as a New England 
Justice.” 


II 


Benjamin now feels the first stirs of adolescent blood, 
which still retains the strain contributed to it by his versify- 
ing maternal grandfather, Peter Folger. He writes verses. 

Enters the printing brother. He sees the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the thing, and induces Ben not only to write 
ballads, but when printed to hawk them about Boston?s 
streets. One is called “The Lighthouse Tragedy”; the 
other records the capture of Blackbeard, the pirate. The 
event makes “a great noise.”* It is the germ of Tin Pan 
Alley and American popular song-making, since become a 
major industry. Little Benjamin beams with that vanity, 
the obtrusions of which he struggles to subdue for the rest 
of his life. Enters the lowering villain. It is Ben’s father. 
He sets about the favorite New England pastime of killing 
youthful joy. Leave poetry to loafers. There’s no money 

1 Autobiography. 
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in it. Verse-makers are “ generally beggars.”? Stick to 
business. Get on. “ The business of life is with matter.” 

“So,” wrote Franklin at the age of 65, with an almost 
perceptible sigh, “I escaped being a poet, most probably a 
very bad one.” 


III 


When Benjamin is about 15 years old, James Franklin 
begins to issue a newspaper, the New England Courant. 
The first number is dated August 17, 1721. The Auto- 
biography calls it the second in America. But it was actually 
the fourth. The first American newspaper, regularly issued, 
was the Boston News-Letter, which appeared April 24, 
1704, two years before Franklin was born. James’s friends 
shake their heads over his project; one newspaper is all that 
America (population 400,000) can support. But the paper 
continues, partly due to the contributions of several humor- 
ous young Bostonians, mostly medical men, who like thus 
to amuse themselves. Ben, when not setting type, running 
the press and delivering the papers, looks on with envy. Re- 
membering his success with the ballads, he itches with a de- 
sire to write a few pieces himself, in that prose which he 
feels is sometimes almost as good as The Spectators. He 
does so, but knowing the contemptuous disposition of his 
brother, he dares not offer them directly, but slips one, 
written in a disguised hand, under the door of the printshop 
at night. It is signed, significantly, with a woman’s name — 
“ Silence Dogood.” Let us note well these two words. We 
shall hear of them again. 

James Franklin and his advisers read it the next morning. 
They deem it good. They guess at the author, naming men 
known in the community for ingenuity. Little Benjamin, 
pretending to potter busily about the shop, listens greedily 
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to their comments, his whole being suffused with an “ ex- 
quisite pleasure.” Benjamin Franklin, journalist and writer 
on public affairs, is born. 

The first paper by Mistress Silence Dogood is followed by 
several others, also slipped in via the door crack. They duly 
appear. They create talk. The small author’s colonial hat 
can no longer contain his head. He divulges his secret. He 
expects a slap on the back from his brother. He gets some- 
thing to the contrary. 

“What! You wrote those pieces? On my time, too, Pll 
wager. You think you’re smart, don’t you? You'll be 
getting the swell-head now. Get back to your type. The 
customer’s waiting for that job. Silence Dogood indeed! 
Your name ought to be Talkative Dobad.” 

Benjamin goes back to the composing case in silence. 
All the rest of the day he and his brother do not speak. 
Fifty years later he wrote: 

“‘T fancy his harsh and tyrannical treatment of me might 
be a means of impressing me with that aversion to arbitrary 
power that has stuck to me through my whole life.” 

But the Dogood papers, though scorned by James, raise 
Benjamin in the estimation of James’s friends, and they 
eye the small round figure moving silently among the type 
cases with a curious interest. “ You never can tell,” they 
say, “ about these Franklins.” 


IV 


Since the “ Silence Dogood ” pieces were the first of those 
papers, essays and disquisitions of which Franklin was so 
prolific during a long life, they merit more than casual 
study. It is, in the first place, a curious fact that Franklin 
should have chosen to make his first appearance in the press 
disguised, so to speak, as a woman. 
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Franklin had a pronounced feminine element in his 
nature and personality. This feminine element was visible 
even in his physical structure. His face was round. His 
shoulders were round. His limbs were round. Symbolists 
would say that Franklin typified the circle — all round. As 
he matured, he became conciliatory, non-combative, and pre- 
ferred to please rather than antagonize. He exhibited none 
of the harsh angularities characteristic of such associates as 
Washington and Jefferson. All his life he showed his un- 
disguised pleasure in the society of women. He frequently 
appeared happier and more at ease in his correspondence 
with feminine friends than with his masculine ones. If any 
great man has ever understood women, Franklin did. 

As “Silence Dogood ” he described himself, in terms of 
his ideal Sir Roger de Coverley, as handsome and good- 
natured, frequently witty, and always courteous and affable. 
Also as “a hearty lover of the Clergy and all good Men, 
and a mortal Enemy to arbitrary Government and unlimited 
Power.” One of the very first Dogood letters, entitled 
“ Dream,” is a satire at the expense of Harvard College, 
whose graduates are described as prone to heed the beckon- 
ing finger of the goddess Pecunia. “ Every peasant, who 
had wherewithal, was proposing to send one of his children, 
at least, to this famous place; and in this case, most of them 
consulted their own purses instead of their children’s capaci- 
ties. So that I observed a great many, yea, the most part 
of those who were traveling thither, were little better than 
blockheads and dunces.” 

Another Dogood paper reveals that sympathy for women, 
rare among the men of Franklin’s time, which had previ- 
ously been exhibited in Benjamin’s boyish debates with his 
chum Collins. Their Youth,” says Mrs. Dogood, using 
almost the exact words of Defoe’s Essay on Projects, “is 
spent to teach them to stitch and sew, or make Baubles. 
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They are taught to read indeed and perhaps to write their 
names, or so; and that is the Heigth of a Woman’s Educa- 
tion.” With that inconsistency frequently described as truly 
feminine, Mrs. Dogood then turns around and, in another 
paper, abuses her sex for indulging in the monstrous hoop- 
petticoats of the period. She asks “ whether they, who pay 
no Rates or Taxes, ought to take up more Room in the 
King’s Highway, than the Men, who yearly contribute to 
the Support of the Government.” 

Other letters deal with freedom of speech — “ Who 
ever would overthrow the Liberty of a Nation, must begin 
by subduing the Freeness of Speech; a Thing Terrible to 
Publick Traytors ”; with hypocrisy in religion, it being a 
question whether a commonwealth suffers more from hypo- 
critical pretenders to religion or from the openly profane; 
with drunkenness; and with night walkers on Boston Com- 
mon, a subject no doubt suggested to Franklin by a paper 
in the Spectator relating a nocturnal adventure of Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s in London. 

Still another Dogood paper owes its origin to Franklin’s 
study of Defoe’s Essay on Projects; it offers a plan for the 
insurance of widows, concluding, in the words of Silence: 
“For my own Part, I have nothing left to live on, but 
Contentment and a few Cows; and tho’ I cannot expect to 
be reliev’d by this Project (sic), yet it would be no small 
satisfaction to me to see it put in practice for the Benefit of 
Others.” The next letter contains a bit of the Franklinian 
drollery which persisted in most of his writings to his 
dying day. Margaret Aftercast, a spinster, begs Mrs. Do- 
good also to form a project for the relief of “all those 
penitent Mortals of the fair Sex, that are like to be punish’d 
with their Virginity until Old Age, for the Pride and In- 
solence of their Youth.” Franklin was ever concerned about 
women; married and unmarried, elderly spinsters, fruitful 
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mothers, bereft widows and blooming maids — he liked 
them all; and when he could, made love to them all. 

At 16, then, we find Franklin to be a free thinker, a 
foe of religious intolerance, a potential rebel against powers 
arbitrarily exercised, and a defender of women’s rights. He 
has revealed his abilities as a printer, a verse-maker, a hu- 
morous writer, and a journalist. He is getting on. 
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OON after becoming apprenticed to his brother, Ben- 
jamin concludes with him a deal betraying that canny 
practicality which later enables him to conquer situa- 

tions that another kind of nature might have accepted 
supinely. Benjamin has found that he can maintain himself 
very comfortably on a meatless diet. He therefore goes to 
James and offers to find his own food if James will give him 
half the money that Benjamin’s board is costing him. James 
agrees instantly. So while the other apprentices are absent 
at their meals, Benjamin remains in the shop holding in one 
hand a raisin sandwich and in the other one of the precious 
books which he is now able to buy. He is putting into books 
half the money obtained from James. 

This abstemiousness, added to other independent traits 
exhibited by his younger brother, arouses James’s dislike. 
Benjamin isn’t docile, he isn’t “ regular.’ James becomes 
surly and critical. Benjamin resents his slurs. These fra- 
ternal disputes are brought before their father. Benjamin 
tries out his modest Socratic method of presenting the case. 
He wins. This naturally doubles James’s rage. In secret he 
falls upon Benjamin and beats him, not once but often. 
Ben, miserable but silent, bides his time. He awaits an 
opportunity to tear his indenture papers to pieces and fling 
them in James’s lowering face. Fate and the Massachu- 
setts Council come to the rescue. 
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The quarrels between the Franklin brothers have not 
hampered the growth of the New England Courant. It is 
a success. It is condemned as sensational, and worthy folk, 
who otherwise would ignore it, buy it to see just how sen- 
sational it is. The clergy denounce it, and almost at once 
the circulation goes up by the dizzy figure of 40. A furious 
letter, attributed to Cotton Mather, appears in the rival 
News Letter. It compares the Courant contributors to the 
Hell Fire Club in England, whose members are said to have 
erected an altar to the Devil. It is probable that Benjamin 
has never heard of the Hell Fire Club before. The name 
interests him; he has a liking for clubs. We shall see what 
becomes of this interest. 

Dr. Mather goes on to denounce the Courant as “ full 
freighted with nonsense, unmanliness, railery, prophaneness, 
immorality, arrogance, calumnies, lies, contradictions, and 
what not, all tending to quarrels and divisions, and to de- 
bauch and corrupt the minds and manners of New Eng- 
land.” Increase Mather announces that he has ceased to buy 
the paper. The Courant replies that this may be so; never- 
theless he sends a boy around for it. But the impudence of 
the paper has irritated the authorities and one day they 
nail it. 

The issue of June 11, 1722, contains a hoax story — pos- 
sibly originating with Benjamin, who loved hoaxes — about 
a pirate ship seen off Block Island. “ We are advised from 
Boston,” says the Courant, “that the government of the 
Massachusetts are fitting out a ship, (the Flying Horse,) to 
go after the pirates, to be commanded by Captain Peter 
Papillon, and ’tis thought he will sail some time this month, 
wind and weather permitting.” 
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The humor of the concluding phrase is enhanced for those — 
who know that papillon is French for butterfly. They laugh, — 
and eagerly pass the paper around. The Council has stood 
many things from the Courant, but it cannot stand being 
laughed at. James: and Benjamin are summoned for an 
examination. They refuse to give the name of the story’s 
author. James, as the publisher, is sent to jail. A week 
there is enough for him. He pleads to be let out. He 
grovels. He confesses that he has sinned, and, besides, his 
health is very bad. In a month he is released. Benjamin, 
the kid brother, meantime gets out the paper. He enjoys 
the opportunity. He gives the colony’s rulers a few extra 
rubs. The rubbing continues freely for another six months. 
Finally the authorities explode. 

The province is bossed by Governor Samuel Shute, one of 
those far-flung dunderheads who through the years have 
done so much to start seams in the British Ship of State. He 
has quarreled with the Massachusetts General Court, and in 
a dudgeon is off home to tell mama about it. The Courant 
asks this question: If, as many contend, the Governor means 
to hurt the province, are not the ministers who pray for the 
success of his homeward voyage, praying in effect for the 
destruction of the province? * This leads the Courant writer 
— whose style and thought are much like the irreverent 
Benjamin’s — to a consideration of too-muchness in reli- 
gion, which is deemed “ worse than none at all. The world 
abounds with knaves and villains; but of all knaves, the 
religious knave is the worst; and villainies acted under the 
cloak of religion are the most execrable. Moral honesty, 
though it will not of itself, carry a man to heaven, yet I 
am sure there is no going thither without it. And however 
such men, of whom I have been speaking, may palliate their 
wickedness, they will find that publicans and harlots will 
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enter the kingdom of heaven before themselves” The 
italics are the Courant’s. 

The Council at once issues an order forbidding James 
Franklin “to print or publish the New England Courant, 
or any other pamphlet or paper of the like nature, except 
it be first supervised by the Secretary of this Province.” 

In Boston’s respectable circles the ban placed on the 
Courant is doubtless approved. It is high time to put a 
damper on those young Franklins. Their writings, once 
merely foolish, have become inflammatory. But one voice 
is raised in defense of the Franklins. It comes from Phila- 
delphia. 

Philadelphia! It is a name which thereafter is sweet in 
the ears of that Benjamin who rarely forgets anything. 

(The Philadelphia Weekly Mercury, established in 1719, 
thus comments satirically on the drastic order laid against 
James: 

“ An indifferent person would judge, from this conduct, 
that the Assembly of Massachusetts were oppressors and 
bigots, ‘ who made religion only an engine of destruction to 
the people.’ ” It concludes with this comment: “ By private 
letters from Boston, we are informed, that the bakers were 
under great apprehensions of being forbid baking any more 
bread, unless they will submit it to the Secretary as super- 
visor-general and weigher of the dough, before it is baked 
into bread and offered for sale.” 

However, the ban is maintained. James, as publisher 
and printer of the Courant, is done for. Who shall carry 
on the paper? A council of war is held in the print-shop. 
All the liveliest contributors are there. Their eyes fall on 
Benjamin, working tranquilly before his type cases. They 
already have a respect for Benjamin. He can write, he 
knows how to get out the paper, and he isn’t afraid. Ben- 
jamin is clearly the man. Unanimously they choose him. 
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Thereafter the Courant appears with a new name at the 
masthead. 
Benjamin Franklin, publisher, is born. Age 17. 


III 


The first issue of the Courant under Franklin sounds a 
“keynote ” unquestionably Benjaminesque: “ The present 
undertaking . . . is designed purely for the diversion and 
merriment of the reader . . . to entertain the town with 
the most comical and diverting incidents of human life 
which, in so large a place as Boston, will not fail of a uni- 
versal exemplification: Nor shall we be wanting to fill up 
these papers with a grateful interspersion of more serious 
morals, which may be drawn from the most ludicrous and 
odd parts of life.” 

It is thus that Benjamin announces himself as the Ameri- 
can Spectator. He even proclaims that the paper is now 
issued by a “ club,” which exists “for the Propagation of 
Sense and Good Manners among the docible part of Man- 
kind in His Majesty’s Plantations in America,” under the 
guidance of the good Dr. Janus. Dr. Janus is simply Sir 
Roger de Coverley Americanized. He is set forth as “a 
chearly Christian . . . a man of good temper, courteous 
Deportment, sound Judgment; a mortal Hater of Non- 
sense, Foppery, Formality and endless Ceremony.” 


IV 


One of Benjamin’s first issues contains a letter from a 
supposed reader warning the editor against casting reflec- 
tions on the Boston clergy. “ But,” continues the paper, 
“tho they are the Best of Men, yet they are but Men at 
the best, and by consequence subject to like Frailties and 
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Passions as other Men; and when we hear of the Impru- 
dencies of any of them, we should cover them with the 
Mantle of Love and Charity... .” 

Since Benjamin is already being “ pointed at with horror 
as an infidel or atheist,” * this passage may be taken as a 
mere fling at the Boston clergy in general. On the other 
hand, is anything specific aimed at? Did Franklin have in 
mind any particular incident deserving the mantle of 
charity? 

Let us see. We know that one of the lad’s hostile critics 
is the Rev. Cotton Mather, the witch-hunter, to whose ex- 
coriating sermons in the Old South Church, near his home 
in Milk Street, he has probably often listened when he 
would prefer to be locked luxuriously in an attic reading 
books. 

Mather’s first wife died in 1702. Some time later a 
young lady, “ accomplished and comely,” called to see him. 
She wished to become better acquainted with him, she said, 
for the purpose of religious improvement. Mather tem- 
porized; he said he feared their colloquies might be mis- 
understood. But the lady persisted. She came again. 
And again. There came upon Mather a racking trial. In 
his Diary he confessed his “ sore distresses and temptations ” 
concerning her. The lady continued to call. 

Talk ensued. The community buzzed. Mather, seeing 
the danger but unable to forbid her the house, finally, with 
a mighty effort, wrote to her mother. The young lady 
came no more. Soon afterward, at the suggestion of friends, 
Mather took a second wife, a widow. 

Did Franklin know about this incident? He, a news- 
paper man in a small town, with ears alert to gossip? He, 
the target of Mather’s blazings? We must assume that he 
did. And, having his little vein of malice, he could scarcely 
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forbear to make subtle use of it. And there would be 
readers who would forgive him for it. 


Vv " 


Not content with this, the democratic Courant soon after- 
ward appears with another fantastic piece which must have 
shocked the strict religious folk and political rulers of Bos- 
ton, —all piously loyal to England and England’s customs 
—no less. It deals with the discussion by the Club of 
“ Hat Honour ” and proceeds: 

“ Adam was never called Master Adam; we never read 
of Noah Esquire, Lot, Knight and Baronet, nor the Right 
Honourable Abraham, Viscount Mesopotamia, Baron of 
Canaan; no, no, they were plain Men, honest Country 
grasiers, that took care of their families and their Flocks. 
Moses was a great Prophet, and Aaron a priest of the 
Lord; but we never read of the Reverend Moses, nor the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Aaron, by Divine Provi- 
dence, Lord Arch-Bishop of Israel; Thou never sawest 
Madam Rebecca in the Bible, my Lady Rachel; nor Mary, 
tho’ a Princess of the Blood after the death of Joseph, 
call’d the Princess Dowager of Nazareth;-no, plain Rebecca, 
Rachel, Mary, or the Widow Mary, or the like; It was no 
Incivility then to mention their naked Names as they were 
expressed.” 

There is no signature to this paper, but the hand, even 
to the elided e in the past tense of verbs, is Esau’s. It 
is also readily identifiable in this extract from another 
essay: 

“ Upon the whole, Friend Janus, we may conclude, that 
the Anti-Couranteers are a sort of Precisians, who mistaking 
Religion for the peculiar whims of their own distemper’d 
Brain, are for cutting or stretching all men to their own 
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Standard of Thinking . . . Sir Thomas Hope Blount in 
his Essays, has said enough to convince us of the Unreason- 
ableness of this sour Temper among Christians: and with 
his words I shall conclude: 

“< Certainly (says he) of all sorts of men, none do more 
mistake the Divine Nature, and by consequence do greater 
mischief to Religion, than those who would persuade us, 
that to be truly religious, is to renounce all the Pleasures of 
Humane Life; As if Religion were a Caput Mortuum, a 
heavy, dull, insipid thing; that has neither Heat, Life or 
Motion in it... . Whereas (really) Religion is of an 
Active Principle, it not only elevates the mind and invig- 
orates the Fancy; but it admits of Mirth, and pleasantness 
of Conversation, and indulges us in our Christian Liberties; 
and for this reason, says the Lord Bacon, It is no less im- 
pious to shut where God Almighty has open’d, than to open 
where God Almighty has shut”? The italics are the 
author’s. 

We quote this Courant editorial at length because it states 
the creed to which Franklin adhered, in the main, during his 
life of 84 years. For him the religion of active principle. 
For him the religion of heat, life and motion. For him the 
religion which neither invades the shut nor ignores the 
unshut. 


VI 


The Courant thrives. Its price is raised from three to 
four pence, and a Publick Notice is printed that Advertise- 
ments will be inserted at a moderate price. The boy pub- 
lisher is exhilarated. The future widens before him, glori- 
ous, free, subscription-lined. He becomes, as he admitted 
later, a little “saucy and provoking.” And then falls the 
long-poised blow from Heaven. 

When Benjamin became editor of the Courant, James, 
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to avoid further penalties from the authorities, cancelled 
his brother’s old indenture papers, but got Benjamin’s sig- — 
nature to new ones, which were kept secret. This arrange- 
ment was almost sure to cause trouble. It did. 

James, keenly conscious of his own recent cowardice and 
bitterly envious of Benjamin’s mounting success, suffers 
from that complex so frequently associated with the word 
inferiority. Unable to prevail over his younger brother by 
force of will or character, he again resorts to beatings. Ben, 
reminding him of the cancelled indentures, proclaims a dec- 
laration of independence. In short, he quits. 

Almost instantly the gales of fate, so long withheld, 
burst upon the saucy Benjamin. He can find no work else- 
where, for James has already had him blacklisted. His 
father takes sides with James. Fair friends turn cool. 
Boston, saying “ Aha! ”, predicts a scandalous end for a 
presumptuous youth. Everywhere Benjamin encounters 
concealed hostility, open sneers. He turns a little sick. He 
suddenly wants to get away from it all. He thinks he will 
hate the human race lessin New York. But in his bewilder- 
ment, his soreness, he can devise no plan. For relief he 
turns to the friend he most looks up to—the facile, the 
ingenious Collins. Collins has his defects; he despises 
women, a trait which Benjamin dislikes, and is a little irre- 
sponsible, but in scheming he is a perfect Tom Sawyer. 
Collins is enchanted. “ Leave it to me.” Holding in his 
mirth, he goes to one of his numerous low-life friends, the 
skipper of a New York sloop. He arranges the passage, 
gravely informing the sympathetic skipper that Benjamin 
— studious, straitly-reared, philosophical Benjamin — has 
got a girl into trouble! 

Ben’s books have already done him several good turns. 
They now do him another. They are converted into the 
cash which every voyager to foreign shores must have. Se- 
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cretly Collins slips him aboard the ship. Anchor is weighed. 
The sails fill. Boston’s low houses grow dim. Adam is 
driven forth from the garden. Mohammed begins his heg- 
ira. But Benjamin, after all, has won his wish. He has 
gone to sea. 
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T takes three days to make the voyage of 300 miles from 
| Boston to New York, but the weather is good, the early 
autumn air cool and limpid, and Benjamin’s spirits, 
never long in a slump, bound upward. Characteristically, 
he begins to look about him for things to be observed. 


: 
n 


During a calm off Block Island he finds the sailors amusing ~ 


themselves by fishing for tomcod. Put on the galley fire, 
these fish give forth a savoury odor. It curls appetizingly 
about the nostrils of the boy passenger. Up to now he has 
been a devout vegetarian. The spirit continues sturdy, but 
the flesh hankers after the fish pots. 

It is, as we have observed, the beginning of the Age of 
Reason. Benjamin, being a man of his period, therefore 
surveys the subject of vegetarianism in the light of the new 
dawn. Upon examination he finds that the fish which are 
hauled on deck contain other fish within them. He ration- 
alizes the situation. It is clear that the caught fish deserve 
no mercy. The vegetarian theory slides overboard with a 
rattling crash. He falls upon the guilty fish with relish. 

So convenient it is,” he remarked later, “to be a rea- 
sonable creature, since it enables one to find or make a reason 
for everything one has a mind to do.” 

Sly Benjamin! Already you are observing the workings 
of human nature, in yourself and others, with that canny 
humor which is to teach you to get along with your fellow 
men in a spirit of accommodation which provides charity 
for all. 
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II 


He lands upon the jutting cobbles of New York streets 
in October, that month in which the climate, regretting the 
unreasonable heats and vapors of the summer, and with 
the dingy snows of winter yet lodged in the North, bestows 
upon Manhattan a lifting air which has been justly com- 
pared to the finest claret. The population of the town is 
about 7000. Benjamin walks about the narrow, meandering 
cow paths and pig promenades looped about the toe of the 
island which are known to the Dutch burghers as streets. 
The curious houses, of Low Country architecture, are built 
with their gable ends outward. Benjamin, with an inveter- 
ate interest in the recorded thoughts of men, looks about for 
a bookshop. But he sees none, because there is none. New 
Yorkers are intent on money and when the day’s bartering 
is over, they wish to be abundantly amused. They import 
books from Europe to use as shelf-decorations; they plead 
they have no time to read them. But there is a printshop 
in the town and Ben soon finds it. It is kept by William 
Bradford, the first New York printer, who is one day to 
occupy a grave in Trinity Churchyard so that smartly 
dressed stenographers and pug-nosed flappers may have a 
noontime centre around which to eat their lettuce sand- 
wiches, plentifully spread with mayonnaise. Bradford has 
been chased out of Pennsylvania for calling William Penn 
“ve Lord Penn ” and other deeds offensive to the Assem- 
bly. “ The old sophister ” * has no work for the Boston lad, 
but suggests he can get a job under his son, Andrew, in 
Philadelphia. Ben likes the notion. Is not Philadelphia 
the fraternal town whose Weekly Mercury raised a sym- 
pathetic voice in defense of the Franklin freedom of 
speech? 

2 Autobiography. 
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He starts for Amboy, on the Jersey side, in an old tub of 


a boat with another passenger, a drunken Dutchman, who 


falls overboard. Ben drags him out and finds in his pocket — 


a copy of Pilgrim’s Progress, a title which must have seemed 


strikingly appropriate at that time. They are driven on — 


Long Island and lie there all night wet, cold, and foodless. 
They reach Amboy after thirty wretched hours. 


Benjamin, being, like a true exile, light in the pocket, — 


sets out on foot for Burlington, fifty miles away. All day 
he tramps in a drizzling rain, a forlorn youth in a strange 
land where he knows not a human being. His usual cheer- 
fulness sinks far below zero. He thinks of Boston, his 


friends there, the ample table spread by a careful mother, © 
the security of his job if he had only kept his mouth shut, ~ 


his pen still, his mind closed. He has thrown away every- 
thing. For what? To walk through the flat barrens of 
New Jersey in the rain! 


III 


His spirits touch bottom that night when at a poor inn he 
is questioned as if he were a runaway servant. He knows 
he looks the part. His rough, home-made working clothes 


are stuffed with his belongings. He has been without sleep. 


And he is very wet. 

When things reach their lowest point, there is nowhere 
for them to go but up. The next day he finds a better inn, 
kept by a Dr. Brown, a defeated and disillusioned man. 
But the old fire re-kindles when Brown discovers in 
this bedraggled youth an alert mind, a bookish taste, an 
original turn of speech, and a quirky humor. They discuss 
the state of letters, philosophy, politics, religion, men, 
women. They take stock of the universe, laughing as they 
look down upon its antics from a far height. They return 
to earth and tell each other earthy stories, 
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The next day Benjamin finds the world recuperating. 
The conversation with the vagabond doctor has exorcised the 
evil spirits from his mind. The droll smile returns to his 
rounded countenance. In Burlington it wins him a woman 
friend, a gingerbread-seller. She cannot resist this waggish 
fellow. Few women can. She bids him lodge at her house, 
and gives him a good dinner. Money she refuses, but 
coyly accepts the mate to his pot of ale. 

That evening he hails a rowboat headed for Philadelphia. 
It carries him to Market Street Wharf. He steps out with 
a dollar and some coppers in his pocket into a city whose life 
he is to widen, whose history he is to enrich, for more than 
half a century. The strange lad’s hands are empty, his 
pocke nearly so, his sagging coat contains naught but 
stuffe. a shirts and home-knit stockings; nevertheless he 
‘comes .aden with gifts. 

His entry is signalized by a characteristic Franklinism. 
He gives all his change to the boatman. ‘ A man,” he re- 
marks, “ being sometimes more generous when he has but a 
little money than when he has plenty, perhaps thro’ fear of 
being thought to have but little.” 
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Strong colonies founded by English Quakers and 

Welsh and Irish farmers line the banks of the Dela- 
ware from the falls of Trenton to Chester. Frugal and 
hard-working Germans have given their village on the 
Wissahickon the name of Germantown. Philadelphia is a 
market town of 5,000 people, surrounded by thick forests 
of hardwoods sheltering bear, deer, Indians, and an abun- 
dance of other wild game. 

The Pennsylvanians have thrived since the beginning. 
Their community life is not rent by religious factionalism 
as in Boston, but they have an internal quarrel sufficiently 
troublesome. It is between the land-owning class and the 
common people. The former consists of the Proprietaries, 
who originally acquired title to tracts in the vast area of 
land granted to Penn by Charles II, lying between the pos- 
sessions of the Duke of York, in New Jersey, and those of 
Lord Baltimore in Maryland. The Proprietaries occasion- 
ally are disturbed in their serene enjoyment of ownership 
by threats of taxation. They cannot bear the idea. They 
become clamorous auc sive. They fence themselves in. 
This fence has created a line of division between two oppos- 
ing forces. Every newcomer, as soon as he acquires an in- 
fluence, however small, is compelled to take one side or the 
other. He must “line up.” The freshly arrived immi- 
grant from Boston, capital one dollar, is only a journeyman 
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_ printer. But if and when he makes a little money and be- 

gins to be respected by his neighbors, which side shall he 

choose, and what will be the consequence of that choice? 

We shall see. 


II 


The very first incident which occurs to Benjamin as, 
soiled, tired and hungry, he walks up from the wharf to- 
wards the market house is one of those dramatic ones which 
he loves. Our Benjamin has a bit of the showman’s instinct. 
His pockets are stuffed with rolled-up shirts and coarse 
woolen stockings, also with not a little vanity —that con- 
fidence in himself which is to stiffen his backbone in the face 
of many over-awing situations. “It would not be alto- 
gether absurd if a man were to thank God for his vanity 
among the other comforts of life.” * 

A boy comes along carrying bread. Ben asks him where 
he got it. The boy tells him where to find the baker’s, 
which is open, though it is Sunday. Ben goes to the shop 
in Second Street, and asks for “ bisket.” In Philadelphia 
they are not imaginative. The shop people do not see be- 
fore them a hungry boy who wants food —any kind of 
food. They see merely a stranger, evidently from foreign 
parts, who has asked for “ bisket.” (They do not trifle with 
bread that way in Philadelphia: they do not make such 
things. They shake their heads. Ben then asks for a thrip- 
penny loaf. Another headshake. The exasperated stranger 
then flings downs his money and asks for bread — any name, 
any style, any shape —so it be bread. Ben receives three 
great puffy rolls. He is “surpriz’d at the quantity.” He 
realizes he is no longer in stingy Boston. He walks away 
eating one of the huge rolls, and having no room in his 
stuffed pockets, sticks the others under each arm. 
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Now for the little drama. In Market Street, near 
Fourth, he passes, standing in the doorway of a respectable 
dwelling, a tidy young woman. She is fresh of cheek and 
of plump and pleasing figure. She has a childish face but 
a practical and prognathous chin. She has narrowed eyes 
which see everything. Being at the age when most of her 
girl friends have already won a husband, she inspects, with- 
out seeming to, the figure of the approaching young man. 
He is badly dressed, his long-tailed coat bulges at the sides, 
his heavy shoes make a clumping noise, and he is eating 
bread in the streets. He carries two rolls insanitarily under 
his arms. She loses interest. Such an awkward, boorish 
youth could not possibly mean anything to her young eyes. 
Her glance turns elsewhere. The young man walks slowly 
on and circles back to the wharf, where he gives his two re- 
maining rolls to a woman and child who came down with 
him on the boat. On his first day in Philadelphia he does 
not forget to do good. 

A far-seeing friend might have told the young woman in 
the doorway to save her sniff. In her present pride she 
happily doesn’t know that she is to meet the awkward youth, 
that she is to like him, that he is to court her mildly but be 
so indifferent that he is to go away and forget her, that she 
is to marry a worthless fellow who will desert her, and that 
at last she is to be glad to accept the lad with the rolls, poor 
though he still is, at his own time and on his own terms. 


She is Deborah Read, afterwards Franklin’s “ Dear Child ” 
for over forty years. 


III 


The one roll which Benjamin has eaten refreshes him. 
He cannot keep still. He is curious about the town. He 
again walks around, but tiring, having rowed all night, he 
drops into the historic Quaker meeting house at Second and 
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_ Market Streets. Here clean-dressed, kind-faced people sit 
silently waiting for the Spirit to move. Benjamin cannot 
wait. He sleeps throughout the service —also silently, let 
us hope. 

Still sleepy, he goes out in search of a lodging. A civil 
young Quaker leads him to an inn called The Crooked 
Billet. Here he has his first cooked meal in Philadelphia, 
which is marred to some extent by the sly questions of per- 
sons who, as at the tavern in New Jersey, suspect him of 
being a runaway. Which he is, but not the kind they have 
in mind. 

After dinner, he lies down in his clothes and sleeps until 
evening, goes sleepily to supper —the evening meal was 
called that throughout the American colonies—and then 
goes to bed again and sleeps until morning. 


IV 


He arises betimes and goes out to look for what is so 
necessary to a youth who has fled from home comforts —a 
job. He finds Andrew Bradford’s printshop, and is sur- 
prised to encounter just inside the door old man William 
Bradford, who has just arrived from New York on horse- 
back. William introduces him to son Andrew. The latter 
has no work for the runaway, but takes him to breakfast. 
Here Andrew sees that this rough-looking youth from Bos- 
ton is nobody’s fool. He tells Benjamin to try Samuel 
Keimer, who has just set up a rival printery. Father Brad- 
ford sees a chance to kill two birds. He takes Ben to 
Keimer’s place, and there they find the proprietor swearing 
over his single pair of type cases. He is setting up a series 
of verses, composed as he goes along, in memory of Aquila 
Rose, deceased postmaster and assembly clerk, and the poem, 
expanding to a great length, has used up most of the type. 
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Old Bradford, calling Keimer “ Neighbor,” introduces Ben, 
and then artfully draws from Keimer, whose head is almost 
solid ivory, the details as to his plans and prospects. Ben 
listens. So this is how men hornswoggle each other-out in 
the great world! Keimer at last turns to Ben, tests his ability 
as a compositor, decides he will do, and says he will soon 
give him a job, though he has nothing just now. Ben goes 
back to Andrew, who gives him temporary work and takes 
him in as a lodger. 

In a few days Keimer sends for him. Keimer has finished 
the Rose elegy — 


“ Our Rose is withered, and our Eagle’s fled, 
In that our dear Aquila Rose is dead ” 


—and now asks Benjamin to run this off, also a pamphlet, 
on his wheezy and spavined préss. Ben succeeds in doing so, 
thus making good in his first independent job. Boston can 
now go hang itself. He’s got a job and is drawing wages. 
The more he examines his present prospects, the better he 
likes them. There are only two printers in the town, neither 
of them competent. Bradford doesn’t know the business and 
is illiterate. Keimer can’t run his own press. There is a 
future for an alert, pushful young printer in Philadelphia. 
He definitely decides to remain here. It isa momentous de- 
cision — far more momentous than he knows, for upon it 
hang the destinies not only of an obscure printer but of an 
embryo nation. 


Vv 


One day Keimer comes up and tells Ben he doesn’t like 
the idea of his lodging with Bradford while working for 
him. He has found a room for Ben at the home of a friend, 
amerchant. He bids Ben be ready to go there that evening 
and be introduced. 
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Ben’s chest has now arrived from Boston, and he dresses 
for the occasion in his best Sunday clothes. He is presented 
to the merchant, a Mr. Read, who receives him kindly. But 
before accepting him as a lodger, Mr. Read wishes him to 
meet his daughter. He steps to the door. 

“ Debby! ” he calls. 

“Yes, father,” is the reply, and in walks a tidy young 
woman. She casts a startled glance at the prospective lodger, 
and as becomes a colonial maid, demurely lowers her eyes. 
She recognizes him. It is he-who-eats-rolls-in-the-street. 
Benjamin, enjoying the situation, says nothing; but later he 
says much. And Deborah Read lets it be known that she 
likes his present appearance better than that of a recent Sun- 
day morning; also that his conversation is not disagreeable 
to her. 


vI 


Now ensues a period very pleasant to the exile from Bos- 
ton. He meets, doubtless through Deborah Read, other 
young people. They are girls with whom he can flirt and 
boys like himself who enjoy talking of books. He works 
hard, spends little, and soon recovers not only his self-respect 
but his sense of humor. The quizzical, mirthful look, in 
which the girls delight, returns to his eye. 

But all this time he keeps his whereabouts a secret from 
his people. He is still hurt and resentful. He writes not 
even to his mother or to his dearly loved sister, Jane. He 
says nothing to anyone in Boston except Collins, upon whom 
he imposes silence. 

This is a very odd behavior on the part of Franklin, who 
is naturally devoted to his kindred and who rarely treasures 
resentment for injuries. It may be explained on the ground 
that he is suffering from a severe reaction against family as 
institution, against family censure, against family obtuseness. 
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It is a part of the oft-recurring revolt of the individual 
against the group. The only healer for such a situation is 
Time. The prodigal, in spirit when not in flesh, always re- 
turns. Meanwhile, blessed be he who letteth alone. — 


VII 


Now occurs an incident which exerts a profound influence 
on Franklin’s life and which teaches him an unforgettable 
lesson. Arriving at Newcastle is Robert Holmes, master of 
a sloop running between Boston and Delaware. He hears 
of Ben’s presence in Philadelphia and writes to him, telling 
of the anxiety of his family in Boston and saying that all will 
be forgiven and everything done for him, if only he will re- 
turn. Victory! The family runs up the white flag. 

But Benjamin fails to be soothed. He replies to Holmes. 
He prepares the letter with great care. He writes in meas- 
ured terms, combining the best Addisonian and Franklinesque 
styles. He points out that he left Boston not on impulse, 
but for carefully cogitated reasons, and that his decision is 
irrevocable. Holmes receives this statesmanlike document 
when in the company of Sir William Keith, governor of 
Pennsylvania. He shows the letter to Keith. 

Keith is a genial, impulsive man who likes to bestow 
favors on his social inferiors with an air of great gener- 
osity and importance. He reads Benjamin’s letter with 
attention. 

“Well, well! And how old is this brother-in-law, 
pray? ” 

Seventeen.” 

“Indeed? Evidently a remarkable young man. We 
shall have to look out for him, Holmes. The printers in 
Philadelphia are a wretched lot. Your brother-in-law has 
a magnificent opportunity. He should set up in business for 
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himself. We will send him the public printing. We will 
advance his interests in every way possible.” 

A few days later Ben is working near a window with his 
employer. They see the governor, finely dressed, accom- 
panied by a military officer, pick their way across the street 
and enter the building. The fatuous Keimer, thinking the 
visit is to him and having sudden visions of profit and 
honor, runs down to meet them, but to his astonishment, 
they push their way past him and approach his hobo hire- 
ling. There are stately bows on both sides. 

“Have I the honor of addressing Mr. Franklin of 
Boston? ” 

Keimer stares at this “ like a pig poison’d.” 

“ Yes, your Excellency.” 

The governor then introduces his companion, Colonel 
French of Newcastle, and opens the conversation in his best 
manner. Darting a look of dislike at the hovering Keimer, 
the governor invites Benjamin to come out with him. Ben 
accompanies them to a tavern at Third and Market Streets. 
There over a bottle of Madeira, Keith renews his compli- 
ments and finally proposes that Franklin open his own print- 
ery and take advantage of the business which he and Colo- 
nel French will send him. Keith suggests that Ben’s father 
will help him. Ben doubts it. The governor then offers 
to give Ben a letter to his father which will clinch the mat- 
ter. Franklin is to go to Boston at once and present the 
letter. So it is arranged. The prodigal is about to return, 
but with more than swine-husks in his pockets. 
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Cuarpter VI 
The Return From Exile 


I 


EVEN months after leaving Boston, Benjamin, in 
S April, 1724, makes his triumphant return to the 
bosom of his family. And what a difference! 
Where there were head-shakings and maledictions before, 
there are now smiles and respectful greetings. The exile 
returns in a genteel new suit. He wears, perhaps just a 
trifle ostentatiously, a watch, the mark of a gentleman. His 
pockets are heavy with nearly five pounds in silver, a raree 
show in Massachusetts, where they are still struggling with 
depreciated paper. Friends and former fellow journeymen 
gather around and say, “‘ Prithee now, don’t he look well? ” 
But amid the general acclaim there is one who is silent. 
True to form, it is the prodigal’s brother. James has re- 
mained at home and worked, but has not prospered since 
Benjamin went away, and his printing enterprise is already 
on the rocks. One day Benjamin calls at the shop to see 
him, and possibly also to stage one of the little dramas for 
which he has a weakness. James receives him coolly, stares, 
and turns to his work. Benjamin hobnobs with the printers, 
shows them his watch, carelessly takes out a handful of 
silver, and gives them a piece-of-eight with which to have 
a drink all round. For James this is the final blow. He 
goes home and tells his mother that Benjamin has insulted 
him before his employees, and that he will never forget or 
forgive — never! 
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II 


Benjamin’s vindication is so complete that he feels good 
towards all the world. With great magnanimity he even 
goes to call on the Reverend Cotton Mather — him who 
only a few months before had been calling the Courant 
fierce names. The divine and the skeptic sit down and con- 
verse as if they were old comrades. On the way out an in- 
cident occurs which Franklin did not forget for sixty years. 
He wrote to Cotton’s son, Samuel, about it from Passy, 
France, in 1784. On going through a low passage with a 
projecting beam, Doctor Mather called out “ Stoop!) 
Stoop! ” 
ry “Stoop occasionally as you go through the world, my 
boy, and you will miss many hard bumps.” 

For this saying and for the advice to do good, Franklin 
forgives Doctor Mather other shortcomings. 


Ill 


Benjamin. has saved his chief Philadelphia trophy for a 
fitting moment. He now hands to his father the letter from 
Governor Keith. He enjoys his father’s evident surprise. 
But Josiah Franklin is the last man to yield to impulse or 
pride. He puts the governor’s letter in his pocket and says 
nothing. Privately he questions Robert Holmes, who has 
meantime returned home, about Keith, draws certain con- 
clusions, and then informs Benjamin that at 18 years he is 
too young to launch into an independent business; that he is 
free to return to Philadelphia; but that if on reaching the 
age of 21, he is short of sufficient capital to buy his own 
plant, he, his father, will make up the difference. Some- 
what disappointed at having his dreams thus dashed but 
still large with self-confidence, Benjamin again takes a sloop 
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for New York. He carries with him many of the books he 
has accumulated in Boston. 

Meantime Benjamin’s favorite chum in Boston, the clever 
Collins, warmed by Franklin’s account of the stir and bustle 
of lively Philadelphia, has quit his job in the post office and 
gone to New York to wait for Benjamin. 

Benjamin’s ship calls at Newport. Here two curious in- 
cidents occur, one of which leads to the commission of one 
of those “ errata”? which plague the perpetrator for years 
afterward. The other incident does not end so, but it makes 
Benjamin dangerously familiar with Erratum’s face. 

At Newport Benjamin has an affectionate meeting with 
his brother John. A friend of the latter’s, one Vernon, asks 
Benjamin to collect the sum of thirty-five pounds owed to 
him in Pennsylvania, gives him an order, and requests him 
to keep the money until sent for. 

Part of the cargo which the ship takes on board consists 
of two young women. They and Benjamin, by the merest 
accident, fall into conversation. They too are bound for 
New York. Daily he finds them on deck, where he stops 
for a chat and a joke or two. The trio and their merri- 
ment fall under the observation of another woman passenger 
— “a grave, sensible, matron-like Quaker.” To the pure 
all things are impure. Benjamin has shown the matron a 
courtesy, and she feels free to draw him to one side: 

“Young man, I am concern’d for thee, as thou hast no 
friend with thee, and seems not to know much of the world, 
or of the snares youth is exposed to; depend upon it, these 
are very bad women; I can see it in all their actions; and if 
thee art not upon thy guard, they will draw thee into some 
danger; they are strangers to thee, and I advise thee, in a 
friendly concern for thy welfare, to have no acquaintance 
with them.” 


Franklin thanks her and promises to take her advice. 
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He does not deny that he is ignorant of the world; he 
says nothing of having written an essay betraying much 
knowledge of the habits of the nymphs on Boston Common 
at night. 

When the ship reaches New York, the two lady friends 
give him their address and invite him to come to see them. 
Benjamin refrains. Virtue is rewarded. The next day the 
two girls are arrested on a charge of stealing a silver spoon 
and other things from the captain’s “ cabbin,” are convicted 
and punished — doubtless severely. The theft of property 
in these days is regarded as all but equivalent to murder. 

Benjamin draws a breath of relief. He compares his 
escape to the close scrape, during the voyage, of the ship 
over a sunken rock. For comparison of similes, see the let- 
ter of Madame Brillon to Benjamin Franklin, statesman, 
quoted in our first chapter. 

“Franklin,” says the worthy James Parton, one of the 
earliest and most devoted of Franklin biographers, “ with 
all his great understanding and good heart, was not able 
long to preserve that unconceivably precious treasure of 
man and woman, as precious to man as to woman, sexual 
integrity. But we are permitted to infer that at eighteen he 
was still virtuous.” 


IV 


However, as a result of the voyage, Benjamin makes one 
distinguished friend. The Governor of New York, and of 
New Jersey as well, is William Burnet, a genial book-lover 
who is something of a character. His method of examin- 
ing an applicant for a clergyman’s license, John Bigelow 
informs us, is to give him a text, hand him a Bible, and 
then lock him in a room. If in a stated time the applicant 
does not produce a sermon to the governor’s taste, he re- 
feives no license. 
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Burnet hears from the captain of the sloop about Benja- 
min’s many books. He sends for Benjamin, shows him his 
library, converses with him at length about books and au- 
thors, and treats him with the utmost courtesy. “ This was 
the second governor,” writes Franklin with pride, “ who had 
done me the honor to take notice of me; which, to a poor 
boy like me, was very pleasing.” 

Yet a little while, Benjamin, and you shall stand not only 
before governors but before kings. And they will be proud 
to know you. They will enjoy your poise and independ- 
ence, your sententious wit, and the flavorous observations 
which already season a conversational ability well beyond 
your eighteen years. 


Vv 


In New York Benjamin finds Collins — the clever, bril- 
liant Collins, who has abilities in mathematics which Ben- 
jamin, who has flunked his early arithmetic, respects. The 
lure of New York has been too much for Collins. Drink 
and gambling have got his money. He is too drunk even 
to accompany Ben to the house of Governor Burnet. Ben 
has to pay Collins’s board bill and his fare to Philadelphia. 
On the way they collect the money due Vernon, and Frank- 
lin is compelled to dip into this, for Collins finds no work 
at Philadelphia and lodges there at Ben’s expense. The 
Vernon money becomes a nightmare to Ben, for fear that 
the owner will suddenly demand it. 

One day an incident disposes of Collins forever, much to 
Benjamin’s relief. They and a party of friends are out 
rowing on the Delaware. On the way home, they take a 
turn about at the oars. Collins has been drinking and turns 
ugly. He refuses to take his turn. Ben insists. An argu- 
ment follows. Collins rises and strikes at him. Ben claps 
him under the crotch and pitches him into the river. He 
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then keeps the boat out of Collins’s reach until the latter is 
thoroughly tired. When Collins is lifted back into the 
boat, he is sullen and refuses to speak. Soon afterward he 
goes to the Barbadoes as a tutor. Ben never sees him again. 


VI 


Benjamin, on his return, shows his father’s reply to Sir 
William Keith. The governor is impatient. 

“Then I will set you up myself,” he says. “Give me 
an inventory of the things you need and I will send to Eng- 
land for them. I am resolved to have a good printer 
here:’? 

Benjamin is elated. He is to be his own boss at eighteen! 
But he cannily says nothing about it to his friends. He is 
too canny. A friend who could tell him about Sir William’s 
numerous unkept promises would have saved him much 
trouble. 

Franklin, full of faith, makes out the inventory. It 
comes to about one hundred pounds. Sir William approves, 
and then has another brilliant idea. He proposes that Ben 
go to England and himself select the equipment. Ben’s 
heart leaps, but he merely says that he thinks “this might 
be advantageous.” 

London! Home of Addison and Steele, and The Spec- 
tator. Residence of philosophers and wits and writers. 
Capital full of clubs and coffee houses. No, he does not 
want to go to London. He is perishing to do so. 

“ Then get yourself ready to go with the Annis, 
the Governor. 

But the Annis does not sail for several months yet, and 
Franklin, saying nothing about his impending venture, con- 
tinues to work for Keimer. Keimer is a man of many erratic 
notions and loves to argue. He and Franklin have con- 
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stant disputations, in which the younger man resorts to his 
trusty Socratic method. Keimer is trapped so often, and is 
led into so many contradictions, that he grows cautious and 
finally adopts the policy of asking before answering the 
most ordinary question: 

“ What do you infer from that?” 

Keimer at length comes to have so high an opinion of 
Ben’s debating abilities that one day he proposes they found 
a new sect. He perhaps purposes thus to capitalize his patri- 
archal whiskers, which are kept at full length because the 
Mosaic law has ordered: “ Thou shalt not mar the corners 
of thy beard.” Keimer is to indoctrinate the disciples and 
Franklin is to confound all opponents with his cunning 
Socratisms. 

Benjamin agrees to accept Keimer’s main tenets, provided 
his employer adopts his own doctrine of a meatless diet. 
Keimer is all for spiritual things, but not so much as that. 
He doubts if his constitution — he is a huge eater — will 
bear it. But Ben insists, and Keimer at last agrees. 

So for three months they live on dishes in which there is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl. Benjamin makes out a list of 
forty vegetable meals, which are prepared and brought to 
them by a woman of the neighborhood. The cost is only 
eighteen pence a week each. Both the economy and the 
food suit Ben, but Keimer groans in appetite. One day, 
being sorely tempted, he orders a roast pig. Franklin and 
two women friends are invited to dine with him. But be- 


fore they arrive, Keimer sits down and devours the whole 
animal, 


Vil 


There are other diversions for Benjamin. Since he is 
living in the same house, Deborah Read finds opportunities 
to put herself much in his path. She has quite revised her 
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opinion of the young man with the rolls. Since he has es- 
tablished himself in Philadelphia and won the friendship of 
influential men, he has lost some of his awkwardness. 

Though often fumbling and hesitating he talks with an 
air of authority that wins the attention of his elders, while 
the younger folk are delighted with his good humor and 
sense of fun. Deborah decides he would make a good hus- 
band. Benjamin has a “great respect and affection” for 
her, and finally there is talk of marriage. He tells her his 
great secret — his impending journey to London. Deborah 
agrees that it would be nice to write to him, while he is 
gone, as his wife. 

Mrs. Read doesn’t think so. Young Franklin is prom- 
ising, but “a bird in the hand,” etc. She counsels her 
daughter to wait until he is actually set up in business after 
his return from foreign parts. Besides, they are each only 
eighteen years old. The young people submit. Deborah 
wonders why Ben accepts the decision with so little protest. 


VIII 


Benjamin has meantime found a friend to replace the 
lost Collins. James Ralph is his name. Ben is first at- 
tracted to him because Ralph likes and writes poetry. Ben 
also finds Ralph to be a brilliant and eloquent talker, but 
above all he admires his new chum’s assured and genteel 
manners. Franklin, the artisan, is ever fascinated with 
gentility. 

Ralph brings along two other friends, Charles Osborne 
and Joseph Watson. The four of them form a group which 
on Sundays strolls into the woods along the Schuylkill. 
They read aloud from favorite books and tell each other 
their ambitions. 

Ralph announces that one day he is going to quit clerking 
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for merchants and such cattle, and abandon himself entirely 
to poetry. 

“ You can’t live on poetry,” Osborne remarks. 

“TJ can,” says Ralph. ‘ Moreover, I intend to- make 
money out of it. I don’t fancy this business of starving in 
a parret,”, 

Jeers arise, and Osborne, who loves to tell people ex- 
actly what he thinks of them, informs Ralph that personally 
he considers him one of the worst poets that ever lived, and 
advises him to stick to his clerking job. They all turn to 
Ben inquiringly. 

“I approve the amusing one’s self with poetry now and 
then, so far as to improve one’s language,” says Franklin 
weightily, “ but no farther.” 

Further arguments arise. To allay them, Ben proposes 
that at the next meeting each shall bring a composition which 
all are to criticize. It is agreed that the piece shall be a ver- 
sion of Psalm XVIII. 

This is one of David’s songs of deliverance from his 
enemies, especially Saul. Its best known verse is the sec- 
ond: “ The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and my de- 
liverer; my God, my strength, in whom I will trust; my 
buckler and the horn of my salvation, and my high tower.” 

Ralph comes to Ben one day and announces that his piece 
isready. Franklin’s is not. The ingenious Ralph then pro- 
poses a trick to which Benjamin, with his love for hoaxes, 
delightedly agrees. Ralph explains that Osborne’s habit 
of fault-finding will never allow him to approve his com- 
position, and so it is arranged that Ben is to offer Ralph’s 
piece as his own. 

The meeting takes place. Watson’s piece is the first dis- 
posed of. Osborne’s proves to be better. But when Ben 
tubmits his performance, Watson and Osborne admit they 
ire beaten. When Ralph confesses that, for lack of time, 
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he has done nothing, the contest is unhesitatingly awarded 

to Benjamin. The only critic is Ralph, who suggests some 

amendments. But his voice is drowned in the applause of 

the other two. 

Osborne and Ralph walk home together from the meet- 
ing. The former, who suspects nothing, tells Ralph in con- 
fidence of his surprise at Benjamin’s extraordinary per- 
formance. 

“Who would have imagined,” says he, “that Franklin 
had been capable of such a performance; such painting, such 
force, such fire! He has even improved the original. In 
his common conversation he seems to have no choice of 
words; he hesitates and blunders; and yet, good God! how 
he writes! ” 

At the next meeting Ralph reveals to Osborne the trick 
played on him. Osborne is laughed at and doubtless cured 
of his hypercritical temper. But one never knows how a 
practical joke will end. The effect on Ralph is to raise his 
conceit of himself to the skies, while on Franklin there is 
to fall a disconcerting penalty. 

Watson died a few years later in Franklin’s arms, la- 
mented as the best of their set. Osborne went to the West 
Indies and became rich and famous, but died young. Be- 
fore his departure it was agreed between him and Franklin 
that the one who died first was to visit the other and inform 
him as to conditions in the other world. But Osborne’s 
voice was never heard again from the West Indies, from 
the heavens, or any other land. 


IX 


The time for the sailing of the Annis to England now ap- 
proaches. Governor Keith often invites Ben to his house 
and discusses with him the outfit that is to be bought in 
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London. The governor announces that he will give Frank- 
lin letters of recommendation to his numerous friends on the 
other side, also a letter of credit. For these Ben calls sev- 

eral times, but they are not ready. - 

At last, sailing day comes. Ben calls on the governor to 
take leave and to receive the letters. A secretary regret- 
fully informs Franklin that His Excellency is busy — “in 
conference,” no doubt, but will see him at Newcastle before 
the ship sails. 

Ben hurriedly says good-by to friends, has a final hour 
with Debby Read and exchanges with her some promises. 
Then, with fifteen pistoles and a few curios in his pocket, 
he boards the ship. Here he gets a decided surprise. On 
the deck he finds Ralph, all dressed up for a trip. Ralph 
informs him that he is going to London too —to write 
poetry. It is not until later that Ralph discloses the fact 
that he is deserting his wife. 

The ship stops at Newcastle. There Ben makes a final 
call at Governor Keith’s house. Again the governor is “ in 
conference.” But the exceedingly civil secretary assures 
him the necessary letters will be sent on board before the 
ship sails. Franklin, puzzled but believing, returns to the 
ship. Anchor is weighed. The ship heads for the Capes. 
So begins the first voyage to London. 


x 


Ben and Ralph have to be content with the steerage. 
The first class cabin is occupied by more prosperous pas- 
sengers. Among them is Mr. Denham, a Quaker merchant. 
There is also Andrew Hamilton, a famous Philadelphia 
lawyer, and his son. Ben also discovers on board the pres- 
ence of Colonel French, who recognizes him and invites 
him and Ralph into the more comfortable great cabin. 
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Hamilton and son being suddenly recalled to Philadelphia, 
they quit the ship and leave their berths to the two lads. 

The voyage is rough, but the discomfort from rolling 
seas is smoothed by the oil of conversation with a genial 
company. ‘The two youths dine agreeably on the stores 
which Hamilton has left behind. The voyage lasts from 
November 2, 1724, to December 24, but the fifty-two days 
are never tedious. Ben, thinking of Ralph and Governor 
Keith, sometimes wonders at the odd conduct of human 
beings, but in loyalty dismisses the thought. Eight bells 
and all’s well. 
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Cuarter VII 


London and “The Dangerous Time 
of Youth” 


I 


RANKLIN, with the penniless Ralph in tow, arrives 
K in London for the first time in his nineteenth year. 
The month is foggy old December, but rain and 

soot fail to darken his rainbow anticipations. 

It is only four years since he read the third volume of 
The Spectator, and it is still The Spectator’s London. It is 
a period prolific in poetry, essays, and plays. Pope is being 
eagerly read. Dryden is dead, but his works grow in es- 
teem. James Thomson comes to London in this same year 
of 1724, and the next year finds Voltaire there as a visitor. 
The coffee-houses buzz with the arguments of literary 
loungers. A fresh brawl between religion and science is 
gathering. At night the theatres are filled with men-about- 
town and ladies-about-their-business. The current of the 
Restoration is still running strong. This to the lads from 
colonial America is Life. They investigate it, “ going,” as 
the Autobiography expresses it, “to the plays and other 
places of amusement.” In these days plays and places of 
resort are very “broad ” in character, relying in most cases 
on the appeal of sex, which was then, as now, being highly 
exploited. Among the spicy and popular plays of the period 
are those by Dryden, Wycherly and Congreve. From what 
we know of Benjamin at this stage, he probably enjoyed 
them hugely. 
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These lively occupations prevent Franklin from worry- 
ing too much about the tremendous fizzle in which his 
Keith-supported mission has ended. 

In the Channel, before landing, the ship’s captain had 
permitted Benjamin to search the mail bag for the letters 
which Franklin was sure the governor had sent aboard. 
None bore his name, but he picked out several which, from 
the handwriting, he thought might be the right ones. One 
was to a London stationer. 

On Franklin’s presenting this as coming from Governor 
Keith the stationer declared he knew no such person. When 
opened, the letter proved to be from one Riddlesden, known 
to Ben as a knavish Philadelphia lawyer who had half 
ruined Deborah Read’s father. The stationer refused the 
letter as coming from a “compleat rascal,” and turned 
away. Franklin, sensing something queer, looked at the 
other letters. None was from Keith. He had been com- 
pletely befooled. 

In a state of panic, Benjamin went to his friend Denham. 
The hard-headed merchant quickly completed Franklin’s 
disillusionment regarding the character of the governor. 
Denham said no one who knew Keith believed anything 
he promised. Denham particularly enjoyed the joke 
about a letter of credit. He said Keith had no credit to 
give. 

Here was another dismal moment for Franklin. He was 
in a foreign land, and not only well-nigh penniless but with 
his treasured hopes smashed and Ralph dependent on him 
for every penny. 

The cheerful Denham, however, talked to him encourag- 
ingly. Denham reminded him that he ought easily to find 
a job in London as a printer and that when he eventually 
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returned to America it would be as the possessor of a foreign 
reputation. 

It was characteristic of Franklin that at this stage he at 
once looked about for a means of carrying out his favorite 
principle — to do good. One of the supposed letters from 
Keith disclosed what seemed to be a plot against Hamilton, 
the lawyer. Keith and Riddlesden were evidently con- 
cerned in it. As soon as Hamilton reached London, Ben- 
jamin went to him and told him the story. The lawyer 
thanked Ben heartily and later proved his gratitude to him 
on many occasions. 


Ill 


Franklin’s next step is to get a job. It is not easy for a 
colonial to do this in the metropolis, but Ben soon finds 
work at Palmer’s printing house in Bartholomew Close. 

The airy Ralph declines to stoop to trade. He fancies 
the stage and tries to get Wilkes, the comedian, to take 
him into his company as an actor. Next he offers to write 
for a publisher a weekly paper like The Spectator. This 
sounds like Franklin’s suggestion, but it doesn’t work. 
Ralph then peddles his services as a “ hackney writer,” but 
finally relapses into idle brooding. One thing Ralph tells 
Ben he is decided on, and that is he is not going to return 
to Philadelphia. 

At this time a London printer who is paid as much as a 
guinea * a week is getting a high wage. It can be imagined 
then, how small is the sum which Franklin and Ralph must 
live on. They take lodgings in a street called Little Britain 
at three shillings and sixpence a week. Benjamin, avid to 
see all of that London of which he has read so much, spends 
all his surplus on amusements. He must take Ralph along, 
of course, so there is nothing put by. Month after month 
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_passes before Benjamin saves enough even for his passage 
home. 

His neglect of Deborah Read is astonishing. He writes 
her only one letter and that merely hints he is not likely to 
return soon. This is one of the outstanding “ errata” of 
his life which Franklin afterwards wished he could correct. 

The lodgings in Little Britain have one great advantage 
for Ben. They are next door to the bookshop of one Wil- 
cox, with whom he becomes friendly. Ben makes a deal 
with Wilcox by which he may take out, read, and return any 
book. This arrangement delights Ben, and we shall see how 
well he remembers it. 


IV 


It is at Palmer’s printshop that Franklin, the ever in- 
quisitive, makes one of the first of those practical investi- 
gations into the workings of matter which are later to add 
to his fame. For the first time he sees a wet case of type 
dried before the fire. He finds the heated type agreeable 
to work over in cold weather, but an old workman warns him 
against the practice, saying it will give him the “ dangles ” 
—a kind of obscure pain in the hands. Franklin consults 
Mr. James, a letter founder. James ridicules the notion, 
contending that the malady is caused by the slovenly habits 
of the printers in failing to wash their hands of lead par- 
ticles before eating. ‘ This,” Franklin afterwards wrote to 
Benjamin Vaughan, “ appeared to have some reason in it.” 

It is at Palmer’s, too, that Franklin is stimulated to write 
his first serious philosophical essay. The cause of this is his 
being employed to set up the second edition of Wollaston’s 
Religion of Nature Delineated. 

Wollaston was a clergyman whose writings were very 
popular in English religious circles at that period. He 
married a rich wife and being thus buttressed, obtained an 
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abundance of leisure which he devoted to religious-literary 
composition. The burden of his brief argument was that 
nature herself laid the basis on which the rules of the 
Church of England were founded, saying that “ the foun- 
dation of religion lies in that difference between the acts of 
men which distinguishes them into good, evil, indifferent.” 

At the time Franklin was already well soaked in the 
deistical writings of the period. While busy composing the 
Reverend Doctor Wollaston’s book, he found objections to 
the author’s contentions, and so was provoked to write a 
rather long pamphlet which he called “ A Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain,” and dedicated it 
to “Mr. J. R.,” this being his still admired companion, 
James Ralph. 

Two quotations will suffice to indicate the trend of the 
nineteen-year-old author’s arguments. (1) God being the 
First Mover, “ We must allow that all things exist now in 
a Manner agreeable to His Will, and in consequence of that 
are all equally Good, and therefore equally esteemed by 
Him.” (2) Since Pleasure and Pain are inseparable and 
balance each other, “ Every individual Creature must, in 
any State of Life, have an equal quantity of each, so that 
there is not, on that account, any Occasion for a future 
Adjustment.” 

In brief, Franklin’s contention is that the Creator makes 
no such distinction between good, evil, and indifferent ac- 
tions and things as that which Wollaston argued for. 

Franklin, contrary to the popular notion, was seldom an 
original thinker. His ideas were mostly derivative. It is 
no surprise, then, to find that his essay on “ Pleasure and 
Pain” virtually parallels that of the 183d paper in The 


Spectator, in which pleasure and pain are described as yoke- 
fellows. 
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Franklin afterwards condemned his pamphlet as another 
“erratum,” but it has the present effect of raising him in 
the esteem of Palmer, his employer, who, however, is 
shocked by some of its arguments. It also brings him to 
the attention of Doctor Lyons, author of “ The Infallibility 
of Human Judgment.” Franklin is the source of great in- 
terest and amusement to Lyons, who takes him to a club 
having its headquarters at The Horns, an ale house in 
Cheapside, and introduces him to Bernard de Mandeville, 
the cynical but highly companionable author of “ The Fable 
of the Bees.” Lyons also takes Benjamin to a coffee-house, 
where he meets Doctor Henry Pemberton, philosopher and 
mathematician. Lyons, thoroughly delighted with the pre- 
cocious young American, next proposes to take him to Sir 
Isaac Newton, but the famous scientist is very old, and the 
meeting never takes place. 

Benjamin is now in high feather. It is small wonder that 
he forgets the provincial little girl back home. He is at- 
tracting the attention of influential men. He 1s received on 
equal terms by the great. He is treated with respect at the 
coffee houses frequented by brilliant writers. This is what 
he has dreamed of. He sees before him a coruscating 
career. Then falls an unexpected blow. It comes from the 
man for whom he has done so much — James Ralph. It 
also results in another serious Franklin “ erratum.” 


VI 


Living in the same house with Ben and Ralph at one time 
was a young woman, a milliner, of lively appearance and 
conversation. Ralph became intimate with her and was soon 
allowing her to support him and their child while he waited 
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for something to turn up. After a while he tired of the 
ménage and took himself to Berkshire where he taught 
school to boys at sixpence each a week. 

One day Ben got a letter from him, in which Ralph’s mis- 
tress was recommended to Ben’s care. It closed with a re- 
quest that Ben address him as “ Mr. Franklin.” The lofty 
Ralph, not content with taking a good share of Ben’s money 
for months, had now crowned his impudence by taking Ben’s 
name! 

Ben continued to receive letters from Ralph, each con- 
taining yard-long extracts from an endless epic poem he was 
composing. Perhaps this was the very one ridiculed by Pope 
when he wrote in the “ Dunciad” : 


“ Silence, ye wolves! While Ralph to Cynthia howls 
And makes Night hideous — answer him, ye owls.” 


Ben tried to scotch Ralph’s muse by sending him a copy 
of Young’s Satires, hoping that its ridicule of poetasters 
would stop the flow of rancid verse. But Ralph continued 
to draw length after length from the poetical fountain and 
send them to Ben by every post. 

The woman whom Ralph has discarded now in her turn 
becomes abjectly dependent on Ben. She no longer has 
either friends or a business. She lives by borrowing from 
Franklin. He always gives her what he can spare. She 
looks on him as a valuable friend. Franklin one day tries 
to become more to her. Her emphatic repulse shows him 
that he has erred very decidedly; he has tried to open a 
door that for him is definitely shut. 

The young woman at once carries the story of Franklin’s 
behavior to Ralph. That worthy announces with a hurt dig- 
nity, that Franklin has thus cancelled all obligations between 
them, and that Ben has by this act showed himself un- 
worthy of future friendship. 
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Thus does a second idol of Benjamin’s fall face forward 
in the mud. Ralph has gone the way of Collins. In the 
Autobiography Franklin dismisses the incident as one bring- 
ing a good riddance; nevertheless it probably causes a shock, 
for we find him suddenly seeking a new job, changing his 
lodgings, and raising money by selling an asbestos purse, 
brought from America as a curiosity, to Sir Hans Sloane, 
founder of the British Museum. 


VII 


Benjamin next finds work as a pressman at the much 
larger printing house of Watts’s, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
not far from the spot where now stands Bush House, the 
centre of American business life in London. Here Frank- 
lin pulls himself together, resumes the simple life, and is 
soon living serenely again, with enough incidents occurring 
to make existence varied and interesting. 

He at once arouses the wonder and admiration of his 
fellow workmen by his feats of strength in carrying a large 
form of type up and down stairs in either hand. They carry 
but one in both hands. Benjamin boasts that his strength 
comes from his habit of drinking only water. He is in- 
stantly dubbed the “ Water-American.” Printers in all 
countries and in all ages have ever entertained a weak- 
ness for beer. Those at Watts’s are a particularly thirsty, 
lot. 

“ My companion at the press,” writes Franklin,” “ drank 
every day a pint before breakfast, a pint at breakfast with 
his bread and cheese, a pint between breakfast and dinner, 
a pint at dinner, a pint in the afternoon about six o’clock, 
and another when he had done his day’s work. I thought 
it a detestable custom; but it was necessary, he suppos’d, to 
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drink strong beer that he might be strong to labor.” Ben 
tried to convince him that the strength derived from beer 
lay only in its grain content, and that there was more actual 
strength in a pennyworth of bread with water. But _Eng- 
lishmen do not so readily surrender their beer; and this one 
went on with his “ muddling liquor.” 


VIII 


In a few weeks Ben is transferred from Watts’s press 
room to the composing room. Here takes place another 
struggle of individual vs. group. 

On Ben’s entry into the new department, the men de- 
mand of him, as a newcomer, five shillings in order, no 
doubt, to “ wet the baby’s head.” Ben, having paid below, 
refuses the tax. In this Watts backs him up. Ben is 
promptly excommunicated. His type is mixed up and pied, 
his pages are transposed, annoying accidents occur. On his 
complaining, the men say it is doubtless the chapel ghost at 
work, there being a very troublesome one in those parts. 
(Chis goes on for two or three weeks, and then Ben gives in, 
“convinced of the folly of being on ill terms with those 
one is to live with continually.” 

Once restored to favor, Ben soon gains considerable in- 
fluence among the printers, and even brings about some 
changes in the chapel laws.* He sets up a propaganda 
against beer for breakfast and gains patrons for his own fa- 
vorite meal consisting of a porringer of hot water-gruel, 
nicely peppered and buttered. Its cost is the same as the 
price of a pint of beer — three halfpence. 

He does not object to lending money to patrons of the 
ale house, but he charges them interest on all loans and is 


8 All the workers in the various departments of a printing house form a 
“ chapel.” 
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regularly present at the pay table on Saturday nights to 
make his collections. 

His good humor and jocular abilities earn him the title 
of “riggite”; he is promoted to the faster and better paid 
work; and is soon living the cheerful life again. 


IX 


He now finds a more convenient lodging in Duke Street. 
The house is kept by a widow, who, before accepting him, 
“inquires his character ” back in Little Britain. Satisfied, 
she takes him in at the same rate, 3s. 6d. a week. She is 
incautious enough to remark that it is worth something to 
have a reliable man in the house. This admission costs her 
something, for on Ben’s talking of another and cheaper 
place, she lowers her rate to one shilling and sixpence per 
week.* At that price Ben remains for the rest of his stay 
in London. Let us hope it is with a clear conscience. 
Beating a lone widow down from 3/6 to 1/6 a week would 
seem to be poor business for a healthy young journeyman 
to engage in, and we might not excuse him did we not 
know that he is desperately saving money for his passage 
home. 

For such a sum the widow not only lodges him but as- 
sists his education. She has been a clergyman’s daughter, 
once knew distinguished people, and can tell anecdotes of 
them as far back as the gay reign of Charles II. She is 
glad to have Ben’s company in the evening, being lame with 
the gout, and Ben, thirsty for such stories and being no 
longer given to running around o’ nights, is glad to sit with 
her. They dine on half an anchovy each, with a strip of 
bread and butter, and split a half pint of ale to wash it 
down. But the old lady’s thousand and one days among 


* About 37 cents. 
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the great are more interesting to Ben than more substantial 
food. He listens eagerly, absorbing every detail and stor- 
ing them away in his capacious memory. 

The mistress of the house is not the only quaint character 
there, nor is hers the only economical supping. In the gar- 
ret lives a fragile old lady, a maiden of seventy. She was 
once the inhabitant of a nunnery on the Continent, but be- 
ing English, she was never quite at home there. And so 
she returned to London, choosing this garret in which to live 
out the rest of her nun’s life. She has given all her money 
to charity, reserving only twelve pounds ° a year to live on. 
Out of this sum she continues to give to charity, and lives 
on water-gruel only, never having a fire even in the bleak- 
est weather except to boil it with. Her room contains only 
a mattress, a table with a crucifix and book, a stool, and a 
picture of Saint Veronica. Ben learns with interest that, 
though pale, she is never sick. This confirms him in the 
belief that life and health can be maintained on very little 
money. 

A priest visits the saint every day to confess her. On 
being asked what she could possibly have to confess, she 
replied with spirit: 

“‘ Oh, it is impossible to avoid vain thoughts! ” 

Thus does Ben learn that no one wishes to be deemed 
wholly good, and that even saints take a pride in having 
within them at least a dash of ungodliness. 


x 


A temptation now comes upon Ben to abandon his steady 
job and seek adventures elsewhere. A fellow workman is 
one Wygate, an intelligent fellow who speaks French and 
loves books. He and Ben become friends. One day, dur~ 

5 About $60. 
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ing a stroll, they find themselves at the Thames. Ben, the 
Water-American, has a swim and shows Wygate a few tricks 
learned in early Boston days. Wygate looks on admiringly 
and later tells some friends about the young American’s 
edifying feats. They can’t wait till they have taken Ben 
out to Chelsea, then a village well separated from the city 
of London, and challenged him to swim to Blackfriars. 
Ben, smiling a secret smile, calmly strips, plunges in, and 
easily covers the whole four miles, probably landing where 
Blackfriars Bridge now stands, a stone’s throw from Lud- 
gate Circus. Moreover, he exhibits his strength and clever- 
ness on the way by various floating and diving tricks. 

Wygate is enchanted. He immediately engages Ben to 
teach him how to swim and then proposes that together they 
tour Europe, financing themselves by giving swimming les- 
sons. Ben, a little puffed up, almost agrees, but first men- 
tions the matter to his frienc Denham. 

Denham will not hear of the notion. He tells Ben that 
he himself has something for him to do back in Philadel- 
phia. Benjamin is at once all ears. He has tired of Lon- 
don and its loneliness. He is still a little dispirited from 
the Keith and Ralph incidents. He wants to be back in 
the simple town where he feels he belongs — Philadelphia. 
He rejoices when he hears that Denham purposes to make 
him his chief clerk in a new store there. Denham enlarges 
his proposals. As soon as Franklin is well versed in account- 
ing, he is to go to the West Indies with a cargo of flour and 
bread and embark upon a profitable commission business. 

Ben at once accepts the salary of fifty pounds a year, quits 
the printing house, and sets about buying and packing goods 
for Denham. But before he sails, once more he is sent for 
by one of those great men whose interest Ben is always ex- 
citing. Sir William Wyndham, bearer of a historic Eng- 
lish name, asks him please to come and teach swimming to 
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his two sons, who are alisae to to. travel abroad. Franklin 
again hesitates, but resolutely declines. He knows by now 
that he had rather jump upon a counter in Philadelphia 
than upon any throne in Europe. 

He has spent a year and a half in London, fae some 
valuable acquaintances, received several grievous shocks, 
widened his knowledge of the world, and recorded some 
more “errata.” When on July 23, 1726, he turns his 
round face once more toward his own country, he is still 
only an obscure and unsuccessful young workman. If he 
has a moment of depression on this account, Fortune doubt- 
less smiles at him, as we smile at the temporary disasters 
suffered by a hero of the stage or film. Well does Fortune 
know the important state in which he will return. 
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Cuarter VIII 
First Studies of Men and Things 


I 


N the voyage home, which lasts eighty days, Frank- 

() lin sets himself a task betraying that a subtle 

change, long gathering, has come over him. He 

begins a diary. It records not only the state of his mind and 

feelings, but the external things of the matter-of-fact world 
in which he has now chosen to live. 

Metaphysics has heretofore had no little fascination for 
him. He has at times been occupied with internal search- 
ings and has concerned himself with the old human prob- 
lem: Why am I here, and what is it all about? He no 
longer asks himself this question. He accepts the fact that 
he exists, and that he must find the means to maintain and 
promote that existence. 

He becomes an “ extrovert ” —his gaze is turned from 
himself outward to other men and things. 


II 


The diary begins at Gravesend, the Thames port, which 
is described as “a cursed biting place.” Off Portsmouth he 
hears of a dungeon into which the Queen’s soldiers have 
been thrown for the most trifling offenses and partly 
starved. He writes down this observation: 

“I own, indeed, that if a commander finds he has not 
those qualities in him that will make him beloved by his 
people, he ought, by all means, to make use of such meth- 
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ods as will make them fear him, since one or the other (or 
both) is absolutely necessary; but Alexander and Caesar, 
those renowned generals, received more faithful service, 
and performed greater actions, by means of the love their 
soldiers bore them, than they could possibly have done, if, 
instead of being beloved and respected, they had been hated 
and feared by those they commanded.” 

This is one of the earliest expressions from Franklin the 
humanitarian. We have seen that he is not an orthodox 
religionist and we shall have evidence later that he is not 
sure of the divinity of Jesus; but already he has chosen that 
better part; he means to be loved and respected rather than 
hated and feared. 

Entry by entry that plan of life, which he says was 
“pretty faithfully adhered to quite thro” old age,” begins 
to take shape. For example, here is an observation written 
after a game of draughts, or checkers, which he played one 
whole afternoon: 

“Persons playing, if they would play well, ought not 
much to regard the consequences of the game, for that di- 
verts and withdraws the attention of the mind from the 
game itself . . . I will venture to lay it down for an in- 
fallible rule that, if two persons egual in judgment, play 
for a considerable sum, he that loves money shall lose . . . 
If the player imagines himself opposed by one that is much 
his superior in skill, his mind is so intent on the defensive 
part, that an advantage passes unobserved.” 

Other canny reflections are provoked by the punishment 
of a passenger who cheated at cards. A Dutchman testified 
that the accused marked the cards in his presence. Ben ac- 
counted for this as follows: 

“‘T have sometimes observed, that we are apt to fancy the 
person that cannot speak intelligibly to us, proportionately 
stupid in understanding, and, when we speak two or three 
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words of English to a foreigner, it is louder than ordinary, 

as if we thought him deaf, and that he had lost the use of 

his ears as well as his tongue. Something like this I im- 

agine might be the case of Mr. G——-; he fancied the 

Dutchman could not see what he was about, because he could” 
not understand English, and therefore boldly did it before 

nis tace.” 

The prisoner was sentenced to be lashed to the round top, 
in the view of all, and fined two bottles of brandy. On 
his refusing to pay, Ben and others hoisted him up, cursing 
and swearing, and let him hang till he was black in the face. 
He was then brought down, but all passengers agreed not 
to speak to him until he paid his fine. The victim held out 
for a time, but on the sixth day gave in. 

Ben, the mixer, no doubt remembering his experience 
with Watts’s printers, confided this to his journal: 

“Man is a sociable being, and it is, for aught I know, 
one of the worst of punishments to be excluded from so- 
ciety. I have read abundance of fine things on the subject 
of solitude, and I know ’tis a common boast in the mouths 
of those that affect to be thought wise, that they are never 
less alone than when alone. I acknowledge solitude an 
agreeable refreshment to a busy mind; but, were these think- 
ing people obliged to be always alone, I am apt to think 
they would quickly find their very being insupportable to 
them.” 

The natural philosopher as well as the moralist now be- 
gins to show himself in the twenty-year-old Benjamin. 
There are numerous entries in the journal dealing with 
marine life as observed from the ship’s deck and phenom- 
ena such as eclipses. He imprisons an infant crab in a 
glass phial that he may study its protecting shell and draw 
conclusions as to its likeness to silkworms and butterflies. 
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He also records certain rules which are to govern his fu- 
ture conduct. He confesses that he has “never fixed a 
regular design in life, by which means it has been a con- 
fused variety of different scenes.” He therefore begins 
with the following: 

“+1, It is necessary for me to be extremely frugal for 
some time, till I have paid what I owe. 

“9. To endeavor to speak truth in every instance, to give 
nobody expectations that are not likely to be answered, but 
aim at sincerity in every word and action; the most amiable 
excellence in a rational being. 

“3. To apply myself industriously to whatever business 
I take in hand, and not to divert my mind from my business 
by any foolish project of growing suddenly rich; for indus- 
try and patience are the surest means of plenty.” 

A few days before landing he witnesses one of the first 
signs of the Irish invasion of America. It is the “ Snow” 
from Dublin, with some fifty young men and women aboard 
who are going to enter service in New York. 

He cannot see the land when the lookout first hails 
it. His eyes are dimmed with “two drops of joy.” The 
date is October 11, 1726. The last entry in the diary says: 
“ Thank God! ” 
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CuHapter 1X 
Franklin Begins to Find Himself 


I 


N eighteen months Benjamin could not have expected 
| to find Philadelphia much changed. Nevertheless the 
town had grown; immigrants were arriving steadily; 
the Quaker colony was expanding; new houses and shops 
were being built; and a burgher class of small business men 
was making itself felt. Among the urban population there 
was much talk of money, and the need for making it, 
saving it, and thereby becoming the head of one’s own 
business. The respectable virtues of thrift, economy, time- 
saving, and industry, were becoming popular, as a middle 
class began to arise out of elements contributed to the town 
by the farming population and the more enterprising 
artisans. 

There were visible, as Franklin noted, other “ sundry 
alterations.” The facile Governor Keith had been deposed. 
He hung his head when Franklin passed him on the street 
one day, and pretended not to see the credulous youth to 
whom he had proposed such grandiose schemes. For this 
Ben did not care, but the news concerning Deborah Read 
was quite a blow to him. The once blooming Debby was 
keeping herself in seclusion. While the false and festive 
Ben was disporting himself in London, she had married a 
potter named Rogers, but had left him when she had dis- 
covered he was some one else’s husband and that he was a 
sorry fellow, anyhow. Rogers got into debt, fled to the 
West Indies, and died there. Debby was therefore a widow. 
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Ben, however, suppressed the pang in his conscience and 
busied himself with mercantile pursuits. He helped Den- 
ham open his store, became his book-keeper, and perfected 
himself in the arts of salesmanship. Under Denham’s pa- 
ternal care he might in time have become the revered 
founder of a great American department store, had not 
destiny again interfered. 


II 


Ben was just twenty-one years old when both he and 
Denham were taken severely ill. Denham died, leaving a 
small legacy to the faithful Benjamin, but the business went 
into other hands. 

Ben’s malady was pleurisy. He sank to the point of 
death, and so great was his pain and weakness that he was, 
as he afterwards remarked, disappointed when he began to 
recover. 

For one of Franklin’s hopeful temperament this is a re- 
markable confession. It means that he was sick of life and 
had no heart to go on with it. Reading between the lines 
of his autobiography, it is apparent that this sickness was as 
much mental as physical. His misfortunes had accumulated 
until their weight hung heavy. Five years of hard work 
had brought him nowhere. He had appropriated Vernon’s 
money to his own use. Collins and Ralph, his two dearest 
friends, had dealt with him treacherously. Governor Keith 
had played a monkeyish trick on him. He had neglected 
Deborah Read and caused her to plunge into a wretched 
marriage. His anxious months in London had been, as far 
as he could see, a mere waste of time. Though he had at 
times earned good wages, he had saved nothing. Every 
dream had burst into a vaporous sprinkle. Perhaps, after 
all, the folks back home had been right. He thought of re- 
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turning to Boston and saying to Josiah, “ Father, I am \no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” 

He cast his mind back over his past, and resolved, as 
most very sick men do, to reform. He now regretted the 
deistical teachings which had “perverted” Collins and 
Ralph, and wished he could recall his London pamphlet, 
doubting “whether some error had not insinuated itself 
unperceiv’d ” into his argument, “so as to infect all that 
follow’d, as is common in metaphysical reasonings.” That 
he had come through “this dangerous time of youth” at 
all, he now thought might be due to a guardian Providence, 
preserving him, as he afterwards wrote, from “ the hazard- 
ous situations I was sometimes in among strangers, remote 
from the eye and advice of my father, without any willful 
gross immorality or injustice, that might have been ex- 
pected from my want of religion.” 

Bigelow calls attention to the fact that at this point in the 
Franklin memoirs, the following addendum was effaced in 
the revision: 

“ Some foolish intrigues with low women excepted, which 
from the expense were rather more prejudicial to me than 
to them.” 

The narrative then resumes: 

“T say willful, because the instances I have mentioned 
had something of necessity in them, from my youth, inex- 
perience, and the knavery of others.” 

It was while in this chastened frame of mind that Ben 
wrote one of the few of his early letters that have been pre- 
served. It was to his young sister Jane, then entering upon 
a charming young-ladyhood. It reads more like the pious 
admonitions of a Dutch uncle than a note from a youth who 
has only recently been “ seeing ” London. Mentioning that 
he has selected a gift for her, Ben writes: 
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“TJ had almost determined on a tea-table; but when I 
considered that the character of a good housewife was far 
preferable to that of being only a pretty gentlewoman, I 
concluded to send you-a spinning-wheel, which I hope you 
will accept as a small token of my sincere love and affection. 
Sister, farewell, and remember that modesty, as it makes 
the most homely virgin amiable and charming, so the want 
of it infallibly renders the most perfect beauty disagreeable 
and odious. But when that brightest of female virtues 
shines among the other perfections of body and mind in the 
same person, it makes the woman more lovely than an angel. 
Excuse this freedom, and use the same with me. I am, dear 
Jenny, your loving brother.” 

Jenny was a dear, good little body. No doubt she wrote 
a dutiful letter of sober thanks to her big brother from 
abroad. And then made a face. A spinning wheel! 


Ill 


While Benjamin is thus low in his mind, an angel ap- 
pears. A whiskered one. It is —of all persons— the pig- 
eating Keimer! 

The pig-eater, carried along by the sheer current of the 
town’s growth, has prospered despite his own foolishness. 
He has a new establishment with several employees and has 
also opened a stationery shop. He comes, full of oily 
smiles, and offers Ben at large wages the management of 
his printery, so that he can look after this shop. 

Ben is not inclined to have any more to do with Keimer, 
but since he is penniless and fails to find a job elsewhere, he 
accepts. It soon becomes evident that Keimer means to have 
Franklin train his raw hands and then dispense with him. 
However, Ben puts Keimer’s house in order and teaches his 
men what he knows. Among them is Hugh Meredith, 
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honest son of a Welsh farmer but fond of taverns. He at 
once admires Ben’s pluck and capacity. 

Ben finds more and more work laid on his shoulders. 
There is no such thing as a type-founder in America, so he 
becomes the first. He makes a mould, contrives the matrix, 
and produces enough type to make up for damaged and 
missing letters. He also tries his hand at engraving, and 
even makes the ink. 


IV 


Meantime, Ben, the gregarious, had launched one of the 
most celebrated of his numerous achievements — the Junto 
Club. 

Its purpose was to seek truth, promote good fellowship, 
and realize the benefits of occasional wine and song. Ben 
drew up the rules. It met on Friday evenings. Every 
member was expected to produce, in turn, “one or more 
queries on any point of Morals, Politics, or Natural Philoso- 
phy, to be discuss’d by the company; and once in three 
months produce and read an essay of his own writing on any 
subject he pleased.” Expressions of positiveness in opin- 
ions or direct contradiction were fined. Disputation and 
mere desire for victory were barred. 

The Junto was a success from the first and a source of 
immense delight to Franklin. It endured for almost forty 
years and was the mother of a numerous progeny of similar 
associations. It educated its members, made them tolerant, 
and vastly improved their conversation. In brief, it was a 
molder of civilized men. 

Its first eleven members were all, like Franklin, work- 
ingmen, except Robert Grace, “a young gentleman of some 
fortune, generous, lively, and witty”? —a type for which 
Franklin had a worshipful admiration; William Coleman, 
then a merchant’s clerk, later a judge, and for two-score 
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years Franklin’s close friend; and Thomas Godfrey, of 
whom it was soon evident that he had got into the wrong 
pew. Godfrey was an able mathematician and an unendur- 
able precisian, “forever denying or distinguishing upon 
trifles.” His membership was brief. There was also Joseph 
Breintnal, a scrivener who loved poetry and was “ very in- 
genious in little nicknackeries.” We shall hear more of 
Godfrey and Breintnal. 

There has been some disagreement among students of 
Frankliniana as to whence Benjamin derived the plan of 
the Junto. Some think he got it from Cotton Mather’s 
scheme for a series of benefit societies in Boston. But it is 
more likely that he drew on other sources. It has already 
been revealed that Ben was a reader of John Locke, whose 
Essay on the Human Understanding grew out of discussions 
among friends of the philosopher who met informally; that 
Ben has admired the coffee-house clubs of London, and 
above all, that his model, Sir Roger de Coverley, was the 
leading spirit of that club whose doings are so often de- 
scribed in The Spectator. 

Some of the queries submitted at meetings of the Junto, 
with “a pause between each while one might fill and drink 
a glass of wine,” were: 

“How may smoky chimneys best be cured? ” 

“Why are tumultuous, uneasy sensations united with our 
desires? ” 

“Can any one particular form of government suit all 
mankind? ” 

“ Whether it ought to be the aim of philosophy to eradi- 
cate the passions? ” 

“ Have you lately observed any encroachment on the just 
liberties of the people? ” 


“What new story have you lately heard agreeable for 
telling in conversation? ” 
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“Have you lately heard of any citizens thriving well, 
and by what means? ” 

“Why does the flame of a candle tend upward in a - 
Spire? 7’ 

“Hath any deserving stranger arrived in town since last 
meeting, that you have heard of? And what have you 
heard or observed of his character or merits? And whether, 
think you, it lies in the power of the Junto to oblige him, 
or encourage him as he deserves? ” 

“ Do you think of anything at present, in which the Junto 
may be serviceable to mankind, to their country, or to them- 
selves? ” 

These queries are worth a second reading, disclosing as 
they do the fine American hand of Franklin himself and 
evidencing the very problems with which Benjamin is most 
concerned. 

An extra query: Did Franklin form the Junto with the 
unconscious purpose of perhaps finding an answer to the 
questions which most frequently troubled him? 


Vv 


The end of six months found Keimer growing peevish 
with Benjamin. He began to complain about Ben’s high 
wages and hinted that he thought Ben ought to be content 
with less. He found fault with his work and became daily 
more overbearing in his attitude. Ben saw through this; he 
realized that the thoroughness with which he was teaching 
Keimer’s men was making him more and more dispensable. 

One day there was a noise near the Philadelphia court- 
house. Ben put his head out of the window and met the 
glowering eye of Keimer, who was in the street below. 
Keimer bawled out: 

“Mind your own business, and you'll find less to look 
at outside.” 
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He then came raging upstairs and continued his abuse. 
Ben, who at times had a temper of his own, replied bellig- 
erently. The row ended in Ben’s being discharged. Keimer 
gave him three months’ notice but wished aloud that he had 
not to give him so long a warning. Ben promptly carried 
out that which is the darling wish at one time or another of 
every man who is working for an inflated employer: he put 
on his hat and walked out. 

As he did so he caught the sympathetic eye of Hugh 
Meredith. He asked Meredith to collect his things and 
bring them to his lodgings. 


VI 


Once more Ben is out of a job and “broke.” Though he 
has had comparatively high wages for six months, he has 
saved barely enough to live on for a few days. He has paid 
none of Vernon’s money back. He tries in a disheartened 
way to find another place, but there is no opening. His four 
years of absence from home have registered nothing but 
failure after failure. He again thinks of returning to 
Boston. 

In the evening comes Meredith, who scouts the idea. 
Keimer, he says, is almost at the end of his rope, in debt, 
and being pressed by creditors. If Ben will stick, there will 
be room for another printer in Philadelphia soon. Ben 
pleads lack of capital. 

Meredith then proposes a scheme he has had in mind. 
He tells Ben that his father knows about him, admires him, 
and is willing to put up the money for a partnership be- 
tween his son and Franklin. 

“Tm no good as a printer,” says Meredith, “but you 
furnish the skill and I the stock, and we’ll share equally.” 

Ben is so cheered by this hopeful prospect, coming at 
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such a moment, that he at once agrees. Meredith takes him 
to his father, and the deal is arranged. The old man tells 
Ben that he welcomes the opportunity to help a young fel- 
low who has done so much to break his son of his habit of 
drinking. Gaily they all make out a list of things needed, 
which are to be ordered from London. By the time they 
arrive, Meredith’s apprenticeship to Keimer will have ex- 
pired and the new printery can then open. Meantime Ben- 
jamin is to find work until the time comes to make the 
announcement. 

But Ben is compelled to remain idle for several days. 
Again appears the knavish Keimer. He has heard that New 
Jersey is about to give out a big order for printed paper 
money, and since Ben is the only man in town who can 
make engravings and found types, Keimer is a-tremble lest 
Bradford engage him for the job. Keimer thinks it too bad 
that old friends should part because of a trifling misunder- 
standing, lauds Ben’s ability, and offers to kiss and make 
up. Meredith urges Ben to accept, since it will give them 
time to make their preparations. 

So once more Ben returns to Keimer, who is now all re- 
spect and affection. They go to Burlington and get the job. 
Ben makes a copper-plate press for it, the first in America, 
and cuts the ornaments and checks. The job so pleases the 
Jerseymen that they pay Keimer enough to keep him going 
for some time, and the pig-eater’s affection for his dis- 
charged employee returns in doubled strength. 

Though Keimer gets all the money, Ben gets something 
of more lasting value. He meets many public men, who 
foresee a future for the bright young man. They invite 
him to their houses and introduce him around, but pay little 
attention to Keimer. 

“My mind,” says Franklin modestly, “having been 
much more improv’d by reading than Keimer’s, I suppose 
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it was for that reason my conversation seem’d to be more 
valu’d.” 

In the spring, Franklin being twenty-two years old, the 
press and types arrive from London. Ben and Hugh part 
on friendly terms with Keimer, but say nothing about the 
new firm of Franklin and Meredith. It is a glad spring 
for Benjamin. The clouds are being carried off on the 
shoulders of a fairer wind and he begins to see the blue. 
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A Young Man States His Creed of Life 


I 


T 1728 Franklin is still dissatisfied with the religions 
with which he is acquainted, “every . . . sect suppos- 
ing itself in possession of all truth,” he wrote, “and 
that those who differ are so far in the wrong; like a man 
traveling in foggy weather; those at some distance before 
him on the road he sees wrapped up in the fog, as well as 
those behind him, and also the people in the fields on each 
side; but near him all appear clear; though in truth he is 
as much in the fog as any of them.” 

It was about this time, he says, that he “ conceiv’d the 
bold and arduous project of arriving at moral perfection.” 
He is, as we have seen, at work on a plan or design which 
will guide him through life. The impulse to complete it 
is probably hastened by his reflections following his recov- 
ery from the illness which brought him close to death. He 
feels the need of a creed which will have more positive and 
less negative elements than those contained in his “ Disser- 
tation ” pamphlet written in London. He also wished to 
avoid “those articles which,” as he afterward expressed it, 
“without any tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm 
morality, serv’d principally to divide us, and make us un- 
friendly toward one another.” 

He therefore begins to draw up a creed of his own and 
then a liturgy, because he finds innate in man the need of 
something to worship. Franklin carefully writes it all out 
in a little pocket-size book entitled “ Articles of Belief and 
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Acts of Religion.’ He declares that “There is one Su- 
preme most perfect Being, Author and Father of the gods 
themselves.” So far as history records this is the first time 
that an American has.stated his belief in the existence of 
gods subordinate to the one Deity. He proceeds: “I con- 
ceive, then, that the Infinite has created many beings or 
gods, vastly superior to man, who can better conceive his 
perfections than we, and return him a more rational and 
glorious praise; as, among men, the praise of the ignorant 
or of children is not regarded by the ingenious painter or 
architect, who is rather honored and pleased with the ap- 
probation of wise men and artists. It may be that these 
created gods are immortal; or it may be that after many 
ages, they are changed, and others supply their places.” 

This belief in a God surrounded or attended by subordi- 
nate gods is Eastern rather than Western, and to some ex- 
tent parallels the teachings found in the Indian Vedantas 
and the Bhagavad Gita. There is no evidence, however, 
that at this stage young Benjamin has ever dipped into the 
religious lore of the Orient. 

Ben goes on to state that man is happy only so far as he is 
virtuous, that God delights in virtue, and is pleased with 
human praise. “ Let me not fail, then, to praise my God 
continually, for it is his due.” It is to be noted that Frank- 
lin speaks here not simply of God but of “ my God.” 

His liturgy opens with this Prelude: “ Being mindful 
that before I address the Deity, my soul ought to be calm 
and serene, free from passion and perturbation, or other- 
wise elevated with rational joy and pleasure, I ought to use 
a countenance that expresses a filial respect, mixed with a 
kind of smiling, that signifies inward joy, and satisfaction, 
and admiration.” 

Worship that could be conducted with “a kind of smil- 
ing ” was certainly something new in Franklin’s time. 
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Then follows an Invocation containing these passages: 

“O Creator, O Father! I believe that thou art good, 
and that thou art pleased with the pleasure of thy children. 
— Praised be thy name forever! ... 

“ By thy wisdom hast thou formed all things; thou hast 
created man, bestowing life and reason, and placed him in 
dignity superior to thy other earthly creatures. — Praised 
be thy name forever! ... 

“Thou abhorrest in thy creatures treachery and deceit, 
malice, revenge, intemperance, and every other hurtful 
vice; but thou art a lover of justice and sincerity, of friend- 
ship and benevolence, and every virtue; thou art my friend, 
my father, and my benefactor. — Praised be thy name, O 
God, forever. Amen.” 

The liturgy next provides for readings from Ray’s Wis- 
dom of God in the Creation, or Blackmore on the Creation, 
or Cambray’s Demonstration on the Being of a God; or for 
a few moments of silent contemplation. There is to follow 
the singing of Milton’s Hymn to the Creator, and then a 
reading from a book “ discoursing on and exciting the moral 
virtues.” 

Next comes a prelude to a litany. It expresses uncer- 
tainty that “ many things, which we often hear mentioned 
in the petitions of men to the Deity, would prove real goods, 
if they were in our possession,” and his hope and belief that 
God will not withhold from him “a suitable share of tem- 
poral blessings” if by a virtuous and holy life he conciliates 
God’s favor and kindness. His prayers contain the follow- 
ing petitions: 

“That I may be preserved from atheism, impiety, and 
profaneness; and, in my addresses to Thee, carefully avoid 
irreverence and ostentation, formality and odious hypocrisy, 
— Help me, O Father! 

“ That I may be loyal to my prince, and faithful to my 
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country, careful for its good, valiant in its defense, and 
obedient to its laws, abhorring treason as much as tyranny, 
— Help me, O Father! 

“ That I may to those above me be dutiful, humble, and 
submissive; avoiding pride, disrespect, and contumacy, — 
Help me, O Father. 

“ That I may to those below me be gracious, condescend- 
ing, and forgiving, using clemency, protecting innocent dis- 
tress, avoiding cruelty, harshness, and oppression, insolence, 
and unreasonable severity, — Help me, O Father! 

“ That I may refrain from calumny and detraction; that 
I may abhor and avoid deceit and every fraud, flattery, and 
hatred, malice, lying and ingratitude, Help me, O 
Father! 

“ That I may be sincere in friendship, faithful in trust, 
and impartial in judgment, watchful against pride, and 
against anger (that momentary madness), — Help me, O 
Father! 

“That I may be just in all my dealings, temperate in my 
pleasures, full of candour and ingenuousness, humanity and 
benevolence, — Help me, O Father. . . 

The litany closes with the following: “That I may have 
a constant regard to honor and probity, that I may possess a 
perfect innocence and a good conscience, and at length may 
become truly virtuous and magnanimous, — Help me, good 


God; help me, O Father.” 


II 


So, with a little imagination, we can picture the youth- 
ful Franklin solemnly beginning the day in his solitary 
Philadelphia bedroom with a recital of his creed, the sing- 
ing of his Miltonic hymn, and the intonation of his litany, 
and then going out, perhaps with a little sigh, to resume his 
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labors before a case of cold and smudgy type. But who 
can contend that Franklin’s religion was not, for him, a 
sound one? Did he not “at length become truly virtuous 
and magnanimous,” and did he not attain a full measure of 
those “ temporal blessings ” for which he prayed? 


III 


To give a more complete statement of Franklin’s views 
concerning religion, it may be well at this stage to insert an 
extract from his letter to President Ezra Stiles, of Yale 
College, written when Franklin was eighty-four years old. 
After stating his belief in God, who may best be served by 
“ doing good to his children,” Franklin says: 

“ As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you par- 
ticularly desire, I think his system of morals and his reli- 
gion, as he left them to us, the best the world ever saw or is 
like to see; but I apprehend it has received various corrupt- 
ing changes, and I have, with most of the present Dissenters 
in England, some doubts as to his divinity; though it is a 
question I do not dogmatize upon having never studied it, 
and think it needless to busy myself with it now. I expect 
soon of an opportunity of knowing the truth with less 
trouble. I see no harm, however, in its being believed, if 
that belief has the good consequence, as probably it has, 
of making his doctrines more respected and more ob- 
served; especially as I do not perceive that the Supreme 
takes it amiss, by distinguishing the unbelievers in his gov- 
ernment of the world with any particular marks of his dis- 
pleasure. 

“T shall only add, respecting myself, having experienced 
the goodness of that Being in conducting me prosperously 
through a long life, I have no doubt of its continuance in 


1 Franklin “knew the truth” very soon; he died a few weeks later, 
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the next, though without the smallest conceit of meriting 
such goodness. 

“PS. Iconfide, that you will not expose me to criticisms 
and censures by publishing any part of this communication 
to you. I have ever let others enjoy their religious senti- 
ments, without reflecting on them for those that appeared 
to me insupportable or even absurd. All sects here, and 
we have a great variety, have experienced my good will in 
assisting them with subscriptions for the building their new 
places of worship; and, as I have never opposed any of their 
doctrines, I hope to go out of the world in peace with them 
= ba 

At another time he wrote: 

“With regard to future bliss, I cannot help imagining 
that multitudes of the zealously orthodox of different sects 
who at the last day may flock together in hopes of seeing ~ 
each other damned, will be disappointed and obliged to rest 
content with their own salvation.” 


IV 


However, Benjamin found some time later “that the 
mere speculative conviction that it was our interest to be 
completely virtuous, was not sufficient to prevent our slip- 
ping.” What he aimed at was not a mere emotional reli- 
gion for special occasions, but “a steady, uniform rectitude 
of conduct.” 

He therefore gave himself up to careful cogitation, and 
fixed upon thirteen virtues as being “all that at that time 
occurr’d to me as necessary or desirable.” To each he an- 
nexed a short precept. These principles were to be the basis 
of a projected work which was never completed, “the Art 


of Virtue.” ‘The famous thirteen virtues were written down 
as follows: 
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I. TEMPERANCE 


Eat not to dulness; drink not to elevation. 


2. SILENCE 


Speak not but what may benefit others or yourself; avoid 
trifling conversation. 


3. ORDER 


Let all things have their places; let each part of your 
business have its time. 


4. RESOLUTION 


Resolve to perform what you ought; perform without 
fail what you resolve. 


5. FRUGALITY 


Make no expense but to do good to others or yourself; 
i.€., waste nothing. 


6. INDUSTRY 


Lose no time; be always employ’d in something useful, 
cut off all unnecessary actions. 


7. SINCERITY 


Use no hurtful deceit; think candidly and justly; and, if 
you speak, speak accordingly. 


8. JUSTICE 


‘Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting the benefits 
that are your duty. 
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9. MoprERATION 


Avoid extremes; forbear resenting injuries so much as 
you think they deserve. 


10. CLEANLINESS 


Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, cloaths, or habitation. 


11. TRANQUILLITY 


Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents common or un- 
avoidable. 
12. CHASTITY 


Rarely use venery but for health or offspring; never to 
dullness, weakness, or the injury of your own or another’s 
face or reputation. 


13. Humi.ity 


Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 


This document supplies a perfect map of the tendencies of 
Franklin’s character. Every man admires or wishes for 
those things which he has not. It is evident, therefore, 
that the care with which Franklin selected these thirteen 
virtues indicates that he was in a much worse plight than 
Achilles. Achilles had one vulnerable spot— his heel. 
Franklin had thirteen, and they were rather widely dif- 
fused. 

He confesses that his precepts were arranged in an as- 
cending scale, conforming to the steps of a ladder. He in- 
tended to begin with what he believed to be the easiest, and 
having attained that, be thus strengthened to proceed to the 
more difficult. 

His list originally ended with Virtue No. 12. Then 
came along an admonitory Quaker who disturbed whatever 
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complacency Ben then possessed by informing him that he 
was “generally thought proud”; that this pride showed 
itself in Ben’s conversation; and that in discussion he was 
at times “overbearing, and rather insolent.” This jolt 
caused Franklin hastily to append Virtue No. 13. 

He was never able, however, to chronicle a victory over 
this shortcoming, for in 1784, looking back over the vista 
of fifty years, he was obliged to make in his Autobiography 
this admission: 

“I cannot boast of much success in acquiring the reality 
of this virtue, but I had a good deal with regard to the ap- 
pearance of it. I made it a rule to forbear all direct con- 
tradiction to the sentiments of others, and all positive as- 
sertion of my own . . . and to this habit (after my charac- 
ter of integrity) I think it principally owing that I had early 
so much weight with my fellow-citizens when I proposed 
new institutions as alterations in the old, and so much influ- 
ence in public councils when I became a member .. . In 
reality, there is perhaps, no one of our natural passions so 
hard to subdue as pride. Disguise it, struggle with it, beat 
it down, stifle it, mortify it as much as one pleases, it is still 
alive, and will every now and then peep out and show him- 
self; you will see it, perhaps, often in this history; for even 
if I could conceive that I had compleatly overcome it, I 
should probably be proud of my humility.” 

Sagacious Benjamin! How well you learned that there 
is no pride so obstinate as that of the meek. 

The virtue of Humility was not the only one which gave 
Franklin a struggle. Says he: 

“My scheme of Order gave me the most trouble . . 
Order, too, with regard to places for things, papers, etc., I 
found it extreamly difficult to acquire. I had not been 
early accustomed to it, and, having an exceedingly good 
memory, I was not so sensible of the inconvenience attend- 
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ing want of method . . . In truth, I found myself incor- 
rigible with respect to order; and now I am grown old, and 
my memory bad, I feel very sensibly the want of it.” * 

Nor had he much better success with the other virtues. 
“TI soon found I had undertaken a task of more difficulty 
than I had imagined. While my care was employ’d in 
guarding against one fault, I was often surprised by an- 
other; habit took the advantage of inattention; inclination 
was sometimes too strong for reason.” * 

His wrestlings continued until, at length, he decided he 
must organize his forces better. He therefore adopted a 
hint from the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, who advised 
his followers to give themselves a daily examination. 

So Ben made himself a little book. Each page he ruled 
with red ink into seven columns, one for each day of the 
week. These columns he crossed with thirteen red lines, 
representing the Thirteen Virtues. His transgressions he 
indicated by a black spot marked in the proper place each 
evening before retiring. Firmly resolving to test himself 
by giving a week’s strict attention to each virtue in succes- 
sion, he began with Temperance. 

In the Autobiography he gives us a specimen page. It 
shows that for one week at least, he kept his Temperance 
record clear. But Silence was interrupted on Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. Order was overthrown twice 
on Sunday, and once each on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday. Resolution received two black en- 
tries, on Tuesday and Friday. Frugality was fractured on 
Monday and Thursday. Industry was low on Tuesday. 
What happened to Sincerity, Justice, Moderation, Cleanli- 
ness, Tranquillity, Chastity and Humility is not recorded at 
all. Possibly by the time he had reached Industry, the 
flesh had weakened beyond repair. 

2 Autobiography. 
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The incessant scraping out of the black marks, so as to 
begin a new course, finally left the little book full of holes. 
He therefore transferred his tables to a set of ivory leaves, 
which stood erasures better. In the course of years, his 
self-tests became more and more infrequent, until at last 
they ceased entirely. 

“ But,” adds Franklin, “I always carried my little book 
with me.” 

He consoled himself with the reflection that, at any rate, 
he ought not to carry his project of perfect morals to the 
point of foppery. “A perfect character might be attended 
with the inconvenience of being envied and hated,” and 
“a benevolent man should allow a few faults in himself, to 
keep his friends in countenance,” says the Autobiography. 

Franklin errs, perhaps, when he asserts that it was his 
scheme of Order which gave him the most trouble. For it 
is of this time that he afterwards wrote: 

“That hard to be governed passion of youth had hur- 
ried me frequently into intrigues with low women that fell 
in my way, which were attended with some expense and 
great inconvenience, besides a continual risk to my health 
by a distemper, which, of all things, I dreaded, though by 
great good luck I escaped it.” 

And it was about a year after the production of his liturgy 
that his natural son, William Franklin, afterwards the Royal 
Governor of New Jersey, was born.* Who his mother was 
is not certainly known. Some believe it was a strolling 
wench. Others have aired the charges of Franklin’s ene- 
mies, that William’s mother was Barbara, a servant girl, 
afterwards employed in Ben’s home. The event is not re- 
corded in Franklin’s Autobiography ; but this is not strange, 
seeing that the Autobiography was originally addressed to 
William and written for his benefit. Franklin does not 


3 Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin, by James Parton. 
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mention William’s birth in any of his other collected writ- 
ings, but he took the boy into his home and reared him with 
fond care. He did the same when William in his turn be- 
came the father of a natural son, William Temple Franklin. 
He loved both boys and tried his best to be proud of them, 
even when they did not deserve it. 
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4 QHE first customer for the new printing firm of 
Franklin and Meredith appeared almost as soon 
as they had opened their London-bought outfit. 

He was a countryman fetched by an acquaintance who had 

found him in the street inquiring for a printer. The job 

brought five shillings. Franklin says it gave him more 
pleasure than any crown earned afterwards, and made him 
the more disposed to help young beginners. The printshop 
occupied quarters near the old Philadelphia market on High 

Street, later Market Street. They paid twenty-four pounds 

a year for it, but eased the burden by subletting rooms to 

Thomas Godfrey, the meticulous member of the Junto, and 

his family. 

One day a bearded raven stopped at the door. His name 
was Samuel Mickle, an elderly and prominent citizen. See- 
ing Benjamin’s beaming countenance, he lifted up his voice 
and began to croak. There was no chance for the new firm 
to succeed, he said; the recent boom in Philadelphia couldn’t 
last. There was nothing but ruin and desolation to look 
forward to. He cited at great length a list of recent fail- 
ures. Then, seeing that he had reduced the hopeful 
Franklin to a state of misery, he resumed his walk with a 
satisfied feeling of having done a good day’s work. 

But the Junto members were already exerting themselves 
to recommend business to the new firm, and soon Franklin 
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got a job, low in price but something to go on with. It 
consisted of forty sheets of a huge folio “History of the 
Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Christian People called 
Quakers.” Meredith*worked the press and Franklin set it 
up, a sheet a day, often working into the night. He was 
so determined to do a sheet a day that when by accident a 
form was pied, he distributed the type and set it up all over 
again before going to bed. 

People began to notice this industry. It was remarked 
at the Merchants’ Every-night Club that Franklin could be 
seen at work when the members went home at night and 
again the next morning before they were abroad. At length 
one member, wishing to reward true merit, offered to sell 
the firm stationery on credit, but Franklin says they did 
not “ chuse ” to open a shop. 


II 


Now comes George Webb, a former fellow employee at 
Keimer’s, and wants a journeyman’s job. Ben says there’s 
nothing at present but there may be later, because he intends 
to start a newspaper. 

At the time the only paper south of New England is 
Andrew Bradford’s Weekly Mercury. It once distin- 
guished itself by its defense of the Franklin brothers in 
their Boston fight, as we have seen; but most of the time, 
though profitable, it offers dull reading and is besides badly 
managed. 

Webb hurries off to Keimer with the secret. The pig- 
eater at once sets about founding a paper of his own. The 
first number appears long before Franklin is ready, on De- 
cember 24,1728. It bears the grandiose title of The Uni- 
versal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences, and Pennsylvania 
Gazette. A yearly subscription cost ten shillings. Adver- 
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tisements were three shillings each. At one time it had as 
many as ninety subscribers. 

Ben, thus forestalled, retaliates upon Keimer by making 
use of the Weekly Mercury. He contributes a series of 
satiric articles, aimed at Keimer, signed by “The Busy- 
body.” 

The Busybody papers, as might be expected, are written 
in the vein of The Spectator. They are really a continua- 
tion of the “Silence Dogood” essays published in the 
New England Courant, but are better written, because 
Franklin has developed meantime; and are more broadly 
humorous in tone, because Ben no longer has in his blood 
the poison of his hatred for New England’s dismal religi- 
osity. In Pennsylvania he is surrounded by a people with 
whom he is more at home. They are like himself, half 
peasants, having a leaven supplied by liberal-minded 
Quaker influence. They love earthy pleasantries, relish 
allusions savoring of the barnyard, regard the existence of 
sex as a legitimate source of fun, and particularly enjoy 
jokes at each other’s expense. Ben therefore instantly grips 
their interest when in his first paper he hints that he is going 
to expose “ private vices ” and will not ignore the fair sex, 
though discussing its members with “the utmost decency 
and respect.” 

Ben’s second paper is directed against laughers, meaning 
persons who find amusement in the defects of some poor 
fellow’s dress; he is possibly thinking of his own appear- 
ance on his arrival in Philadelphia five years before. In 
the third he ridicules a stuffed figure called “ Cretico.” 
Keimer takes this for his own portrait and tries to reply in 
a tract falsely labeled: “Printed at the New Printing- 
Office.” Ben replies by issuing a pamphlet entitled “A 
Short Discourse, Proving that the Jewish or Seventh-Day 
Sabbath Is Abrogated and Replaced.” No doubt the shot 
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sinks home, for everybody is familiar with Keimer’s Mosaic 
beliefs and practices. 

Keimer’s method of filling his own columns is simple. 
He merely takes Chamber’s Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences, recently come from London, and begins to reprint 
it serially, beginning with the letter A. He fills any space 
left over with short news items and political addresses. It 
is, however, a better paper in most respects than Bradford’s 
feeble Mercury, and might have supplanted it had not Ben- 
jamin’s contributions filled the Mercury with an efferves- 
cent elixir. Ben contributes about six papers, all of which 
cause no end of talk in the community; the last one is a 
satire at the expense of the numerous inhabitants who spend 
all their time digging holes in the landscape in the hope of 
uncovering pirate gold; he then turns the column over to 
his Junto companion, Joseph Breintnal. 

Keimer runs his paper for about nine months, when, in 
debt and about to flee from his creditors to the Barbadoes, 
he sells out for a trifle to the waiting Benjamin. 


Ill 


Ben drops most of the pompous title, and issues, in a 
new dress, the first newspaper under his own control on 
October 2, 1729, he being twenty-three years old. Its 
name is the Pennsylvania Gazette. 

After explaining to his readers that he does not deem 
the reprinting of a dictionary a proper method of commu- 
nicating knowledge, he sets down his ideals as a publisher as 
follows: 

“We ask assistance, because we are fully sensible, that 
to publish a good newspaper is not so easy an undertaking 
as many people imagine it to be. The author of a Gazette 
(in the opinion of the learned) ought to be qualified with 
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an extensive acquaintance with languages, a great easiness 
and command of writing, and relating things clearly and 
intelligibly and in a few words; he should be able to speak 
of men both by land and sea; be well acquainted with 
geography, with the history of the time, with the secret 
interests of princes and states; the secrets of courts, and the 
manners and customs of all nations. Men thus accom- 
plished are very rare in this remote part of the world; and 
it would be well if the writer of these papers could make 
up among his friends what is wanting in himself. Upon 
the whole, we may assure the publick, that, as far as the 
encouragement we meet with will enable us, no care or pains 
shall be omitted that may make the Pennsylvania Gazette 
as agreeable and useful an entertainment as the nature of 
the thing will allow.” 

The first page of the Gazette would be considered a fine 
specimen of printing today. In fact, few journals of the 
present time surpass it in neatness, legibility, balance, spac- 
ing, and general inviting appearance. It is plainly modeled 
after the pattern set by The Spectator, that journal which 
has done so much to mold Franklin’s taste. 

One of Franklin’s very first editorials causes comment and 
wins him many subscribers. One of those disputes is going 
on between Burnet, the Royal Governor of Massachusetts, 
and the provincial Assembly, which are heralds of the 
worse one about to ensue between the mother country and 
all her American colonies. It relates to the governor’s sal- 
ary, the amount of which the colonists have always main- 
tained their right to specify “ according to their sense of his 
merits and services.” Burnet had been instructed by his 
government to demand a fixed salary of one thousand 
pounds a year. Ben gives a history of the dispute and 
praises the Assembly for abiding by “ what they think 1s 
their right, and that of the people they represent,” thus re- 
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vealing “that ardent spirit of liberty, and that undaunted 
courage, which has in every age so gloriously distinguished 
Britons and Englishmen from the rest of mankind.” 

Bradford is still printing the laws and other public docu- 
ments of Pennsylvania. He prints an address of the House 
to the governor in a sloppy fashion. Franklin reprints it 
“ elegantly and correctly,” and sends a copy to every mem- 
ber. As a result, Franklin and Meredith are chosen, with 
the support of Mr. Hamilton, the lawyer he met on the 
London ship, as printers for the House for the next year. 
This is one of Franklin’s first important successes as an 
advertiser. 


IV 


In writing for the Gazette the festive Franklin richly 
enjoys himself. His is no squeamish public, and since his 
tastes are in accord with those of his subscribers, both editor 
and readers have rare sport with the foibles and failings of 
the day. He writes letters to himself as editor and answers 
them in the next issue. He mingles jokes and anecdotes 
with longer pieces of a moral, philosophical or scientific 
nature. 

One day he describes an alleged lottery in England, in 
which, to further the increase and multiplication of the spe- 
cies, all the old maids are to be raffled for. 

Again, he mentions a Bucks County farmer, who is struck 
by lightning, which does no damage beyond melting a pew- 
ter button on the waistband of his breeches. “Tis well,” 
says the Gazette, “nothing else thereabouts was made of 
pewter.” 

At another time he returns to his favorite target of reli- 
gious fanaticism, thus: 

“I dismiss my reader with this summary Remark upon 
what has been said: That as the Christian Religion is the 
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Best of all Religions, so Christian Superstition, which is the 
Corruption of it, is the Worst of all Superstitions.” 


Vv 


The most famous long contribution of Franklin’s to the 
Gazette is “ Polly Baker’s Speech.” It is worth quoting at 
length because there is evidence that Polly is mostly Ben- 
jamin. We have already seen that about this time William 
Franklin was born of an unrecorded mother. Polly’s de- 
fense of herself as the mother of a natural child is in real- 
ity Franklin’s own defense of himself made for the benefit 
of those critics in Philadelphia who have been saying nasty 
things about him. It is in keeping with what we know of 
Franklin’s strongly feminized nature to find that for pub- 
lication purposes he again assumes a woman’s garb, as in the 
case of the Mrs. Silence Dogood papers: 


“The Speech of Miss Polly Baker before a Court of 
Judicatory, in New England, where she was prosecuted for 
a fifth time, for having a Bastard Child; which influenced 
the Court to dispense with her punishment, and which in- 
duced one of her judges to marry her the next day — by 
whom she had fifteen children. 

“‘ May it please the honourable bench to indulge me in a 
few words: I am a poor, unhappy woman, who have no 
money to fee lawyers to plead for me, being hard put to it 
to get a living . . . Abstracted from the law, I cannot con- 
ceive (may it please your honours) what the nature of my 
offence is. I have brought five children into the world, at 
the risque of my life; I have maintained them well by my 
own industry, without burthening the township, and would 
have done it better, if it had not been for the heavy charges 
and fines I have paid. Can it be a crime (in the nature of 
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things, I mean) to add to the King’s subjects, in a new 
country that really needs people? I own it, I should think 
it rather a praiseworthy than a punishable action. I have 
debauched no other woman’s husband, nor enticed-any 
youth; these things I never was charged with; nor has any 
one the least cause of complaint against me, unless, perhaps, 
the ministers of justice, because I have had children with- 
out being married, by which they have missed a wedding 
fee. But can this be a fault of mine? I appeal to your 
honours. You are pleased to allow I don’t want sense; but 
I must be stupefied to the last degree, not to prefer the 
honourable state of wedlock to the condition I have lived in. 
I always was, and still am willing to enter into it; and 
doubt not my behaving well in it; having all the industry, 
frugality, fertility, and skill in economy appertaining to a 
good wife’s character. I defy any one to say I ever refused 
an offer of that sort; on the contrary, I readily consented to 
the only proposal of marriage that ever was made me, which 
was when I was a virgin, but too easily confiding in the per- 
son’s sincerity that made it, I unhappily lost my honour by 
trusting to his; for he got me with child, and then for- 
sook me. 

“That very person, you all know; he is now become a 
magistrate of this country; and I had hopes he would have 
appeared this day on the bench, and have endeavoured to 
moderate the Court in my favour; then I should have 
scorned to have mentioned it, but I must now complain of 
it as unjust and unequal, that my betrayer, and undoer, the 
first cause of all my faults and miscarriages (if they must 
be deemed such), should be advanced to honour and power 
in the government that punishes my misfortunes with 
stripes and infamy. You believe I have offended heaven, 
and must suffer eternal fire; will not that be sufficient? I 
own I do not think as you do, for, if I thought what you 
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call a sin was really such, I could not presumptuously com- 
mit it. But how can it be’ believed that Heaven is angry at 
my having children, when to the little done by me towards 
it, God has been pleased to add his divine skill and admir- 
able workmanship in the formation of their bodies, and 
crowned the whole by furnishing them with rational and 
immortal souls? Forgive me, gentlemen, if I talk a little 
extravagantly on these matters: I am no divine, but if you, 
gentlemen, must be making laws, do not turn natural and 
useful actions into crimes by your prohibitions. But take 
into your wise consideration the great and growing number 
of bachelors in the country, many of whom, from the mean 
fear of the expense of a family, have never sincerely and 
honestly courted a woman in their lives; and by their man- 
ner of living leave unproduced (which is little better than 
murder) hundreds of their posterity to the thousandth gen- 
eration. Is not this a greater offence against the public 
good than mine? Compel them, then, by law, either to 
marriage, or to pay double the fine of fornication every year. 
What must poor young women do, whom customs and na- 
ture forbid to solicit the men, and who cannot force them- 
selves upon husbands, when the laws take no care to provide 
them any, and yet severely punish them if they do their 
duty without them; the duty of the first and great com- 
mand of nature and nature’s God, increase and multiply; a 
duty, from the steady performance of which nothing has 
been able to deter me, but for its sake I have hazarded the 
loss of the public esteem, and have frequently endured pub- 
lic disgrace and punishment: and therefore ought, in my 
humble opinion, instead of a whipping, to have a statue 
erected to my memory.” 


There are many hidden autobiographical details in this 
speech. For Franklin’s offence in becoming the father of a 
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natural child he might, had the law been enforced, have 
received twenty-one lashes at a Pennsylvania whipping post. 
He therefore imagines himself facing a court; but he trans- 
fers the locale to New.England. He is, however, unrepent- 
ant — this is not his first offense against sexual taboos and 
it is not likely to be the last. 

Mr. S. G. Fisher, in fact, has found evidence indicating 
that Franklin was the father of zwo illegitimate children, 
the second one being a girl, who afterwards became the 
wife of John Foxcroft, postmaster of Philadelphia. In a 
letter to Franklin dated February 2, 1772, Foxcroft spe- 
cifically refers to her as “ your Daughter.” * 

Franklin is not only unrepentant, but mirthful about his 
peccadilloes — Polly marries one of her judges and has fif- 
teen children by him. 

“JT love to hear of everything,” Franklin once wrote to 
his wife, “that tends to increase the number of good peo- 
ple,” and his daughter Sarah said in a letter to him when in 
England: “ As I know my dear papa likes to hear of wed- 
dings, I will give him a list of my acquaintances that has 
entered the matrimonial state since his departure.” 

Franklin, through Polly, then contends that having chil- 
dren, no matter by what means, is “ rather a praiseworthy 
than a punishable action,” especially “in a new country that 
really needs people.” 

Polly is poor, but possessed of “ industry, frugality, fer- 
tility, and skill in economy ”—the very virtues which 
Franklin most admires. It is no fault of hers that she is 
not married; she has been betrayed. 

Here Franklin is probably harking back to his friend 
Ralph’s affair with the London milliner, and his own re- 
buff at her hands. 

Polly pleads with lawmakers not to “turn natural and 


1 The True Benjamin Franklin. 
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useful actions into crimes.” Compare this with a later direct 
statement from Franklin: 

“ Men I find to be a sort of beings very badly constructed, 
as they are generally more easily provoked than reconciled, 
more disposed to do mischief to each other than to make 
reparation, much more easily deceived than undeceived, and 
having more pride and even pleasure in killing than in be- 
getting one another; for without a blush they assemble in 
great armies at noonday to destroy, and when they have 
killed as many as they can they exaggerate the number 
to augment the fancied glory; but they creep into corners 
and cover themselves with the darkness of night when 
they mean to beget, as being ashamed of a virtuous ac- 
ior 

Franklin’s summing up, in Polly’s speech, is that he has 
done nothing of which he is ashamed; he proves this later 
by his care of William Franklin and the latter’s natural son, 
William Temple Franklin; and finally asserts that instead 
of a whipping, he ought to have a statue erected to his mem- 
ory. If statues are a proof of the acceptance of Franklin’s 
opinions, his shade has had a thousand such proofs since, 
for there are at least that many statues of him now standing 
in his native country; and shortly after his death some 
French friends erected a bust in his honor bearing on its 
pedestal the single word: 
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VI 


‘Another witty article by Franklin in the Gazette is an ac- 
count of an alleged witch trial at Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
It gives him an enjoyable opportunity for satire and bur- 
lesque at the expense of his favorite enemies, the religious 

2 Works of Franklin, by John Bigelow. 
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fanatics who accept the Bible literally and invest the mere 
book itself with a superstitious power. 

“It seems,” says Franklin, “the accused had been 
charged with making the neighbour’s sheep dance in an un- 
common manner, and with causing hogs to speak and sing 
Psalms, etc., to the great terror and amazement of the king’s 
good and peaceful subjects in the province; and the ac- 
cusers being very positive that if the accused were weighed 
against a Bible, the Bible would prove too heavy for them; 
or that, if they were bound and put into the river they 
would swim; the said accused, desirous to make innocence 
appear, voluntarily offered to undergo the said trials if two 
of the most violent of their accusers would be tried with 
them.” 

Scales and a Bible were ceremoniously introduced. “ The 
wizard was first placed in the scale, and over him was read 
a chapter out of the Book of Moses, and then the Bible was 
put in the other scale, which, being kept down before, was 
immediately let go; but, to the surprise of the spectators, 
flesh and blood came down plump and outweighed that 
great Book by abundance.” 

The mob then proposed trial by water. ‘ Accused and 
accusers, being stripped (saving only the women their 
shifts), were bound hand and foot and severally placed in 
the water . . .” All floated except the chief male accuser. 
“The more thinking part of the spectators were of opinion 
that any person so bound and placed in the water (unless 
they were mere skin and bones) would swim till their breath 
was gone, and their lungs filled with water. But it being 
the general belief of the populace that the women’s shifts 
and garters with which they were bound helped to support 
them, it is said they are to be tried again the next warm 
weather, naked.” 
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VII 


Franklin’s essays in the Gazette are not always consistent 
in their teachings or tone. One of the most admired is 
“The Meditations on a Quart Mug,” which contains a 
moral for chronic drinkers; but there is also a curious cata- 
logue of slang terms and synonyms for drunkenness whose 
great length —if Franklin was really the compiler of it — 
indicates that Benjamin had more than a prohibitionist’s 
interest in the subject of alcohol. Some of the terms 
are: 


Addled, Boozy, Buzzey, Crocus, Cock’d, Dagg’d, Cock- 
Ey?d, Fettered, Glaiz’d, Hammerish, Tagg’d, Juicy, Knapt, 
Lappy, Momentous, Nimptopsical, Oil’d, Pungey, Raddled, 
Stew d, Trammeld, Valiant. 

There is also a song originally written by him for use at 
Junto Meetings: 


Fair Venus calls; her voice obey, 

In beauty’s arms spend night and day. 
The joys of love all joys excell, 

And loving’s certainly doing well. 


Chorus 
Oh! no! 
Not so! 


For honest souls know, 
Friends and a bottle still bear the bell. 


Then toss off your glasses, and scorn the dull asses, 
Who, missing the kernel, still gnaw the shell; 
What’s love, rule or riches? Wise Solomon teaches 
They’re vanity, vanity, vanity still. 
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Chorus 
That’s true; 
He knew; 
He’d tried them all through; 
Friends and a bottle still bore the bell. 


VIII 


For a time the pair of young printers manage to keep 
going and their prospects are steadily improving when they 
are suddenly made defendants in a creditor’s suit. It threat- 
ens to take away their whole enterprise. 

Hugh Meredith’s father has been able to advance them 
only one hundred pounds for their outfit, on which another 
one hundred pounds is still due. The youthful partners are 
unable to raise the money, the creditor threatens foreclo- 
sure, and once more Franklin sees another castle about to 
crash. He has a heart-to-heart talk with Hugh. The lat- 
ter confesses that he has lost interest in printing and would 
prefer to follow other Welsh farmers who are settling in 
North Carolina. Hugh offers to sell out if Ben will take 
over the debts, return to his father the one hundred pounds 
borrowed, pay Hugh’s personal debts, and give him as a 
bonus thirty pounds and a new saddle. 

Despite these rather exacting terms, Ben is willing to 
meet them, for Hugh, with his fondness for tavern com- 
pany, has not been a helpful partner. But he has no money. 

At this juncture Ben has reason to thank his guiding 
Providence that he has founded the Junto, for two mem- 
bers now come forward separately and offer to advance to 
Ben all the money necessary. They are Robert Grace, the 
generous and witty, and William Coleman, the cool and 
clear-headed. Franklin accepts from each half the money 
offered, pays off Meredith, and becomes in 1730 sole pro- 
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prietor of Philadelphia’s new printing-house. He also pays 
off the debt long due to Vernon. 

So, at the age of 24, Benjamin becomes the head of his 
own business, without having saved any money, without 
having worked unusually hard, without having omitted any 
of the pleasures beloved by imaginative youth, and without 
having lived up to any of the maxims for which he is later 
to become renowned. 
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Cuarter XII : 
Money Making and Saving 


I 


OW begins a period of Franklin’s career which is 
to color his thoughts for many years. He has 
been a little frightened by his repeated failures; 

he resolves upon success. He has been forcibly reminded 
of the disadvantages incurred by lack of money; he there- 
fore resolves to get some. He is the proprietor of his own 
business, but in name only; he wishes to pay off the loans 
advanced by Grace and Coleman as quickly as possible and 
stand forth as his own untrammeled boss. He therefore 
gives himself entirely to the mastery of external things; 
he becomes the complete extrovert and model dourgeois. 

In doing this, he calls to his aid his showman’s talents. 
The Autobiography tells how: 

“In order to secure my credit and character as a trades- 
man, I took care not only to be in reality industrious and 
frugal, but to avoid all appearances to the contrary. I drest 
plainly; I was seen at no places of idle diversion. I never 
went out a-fishing or shooting; a book, indeed, sometimes 
debauched me from my work, but that was seldom, snug 
and gave no scandal; and to show that I was not above my 
business, I sometimes brought home the paper I purchased 
at the stores thro’ the streets on a wheelbarrow.” 


IT 


It is noteworthy that in referring to books Benjamin uses 
the word “ debauched.” In this word is epitomized the state 
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of civilization then prevailing not only in Pennsylvania but 
virtually throughout America, except in Virginia, where life 
and leisure, if not laziness, were virtually synonymous. 
Philadelphia had not even a bookshop. There was little 
sale for anything beyond eighteen-penny pamphlets. Lit- 
erature and the other delightful arts were regarded with 
deep suspicion. They detracted from the chief end of man, 
which is to get on. They were “ debauching.” 


Ill 


The Millet-like picture which Franklin presents to his 
fellow citizens has its effect. 

“Thus being esteemed an industrious, thriving young 
man and paying only for what I bought, the merchants who 
imported stationery solicited my custom; others proposed 
supplying me with books, and I went on swimmingly.” 

Keimer’s former apprentice, David Harry, tries for a 
time to maintain a rival printshop, but being “ dressed like 
a gentleman” and therefore handicapped in wheeling a 
barrow, follows his former master to the Barbadoes, where 
Keimer becomes his hired man. 

There is no competitor left except Bradford, who now 
having the post office, pays little attention to printing. He 
tries to prevent the post riders from carrying Ben’s paper, 
but Franklin circumvents him by bribing the ridera He 
means to prosper; and by dint of laborious toil and careful 
saving, does so. 


IV 


Benjamin’s next step is what might be expected. He 
thinks of marriage. He goes about it as if it were a trans- 
action in salt pork or baled hay; still, this is in accord with 
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the customs of the people and period. Mrs. Godfrey, 
whose family lives in Ben’s house and with whom he 
boards, comes forward as matchmaker. She introduces Ben 
to the daughter of a relative and leaves them often together. 
Franklin’s courtship is rapid, and the time soon arrives for 
talking business. Ben informs Mrs. Godfrey that he ex- 
pects the girl’s dowry to be enough to pay off the balance 
due on his printshop, about £100. Mrs. Godfrey spreads 
her hands, saying the amount is more than they can man- 
age. Ben suggests that they mortgage their house at the 
loan-office; in a word, “ hock ” it. She says she will see. 

When next she meets Ben, her manner is cold. They 
have decided the printing business is not a profitable one 
and that the match had better be called off. The girl is 
shut up and Ben is forbidden to call. Ben suspects that this 
is a plot to trap him into a runaway, and hence a dowerless, 
marriage. He makes no attempt to see his lady-love. 
After a time Mrs. Godfrey thaws and renews her overtures. 
But Ben is now in his turn frozen. He announces that he 
will have nothing more to do with the Godfreys or the girl 
either. This leads to a row, and the Godfreys move out 
of the house, leaving Ben there alone. 

But Ben is now ready for a marriage: he also needs the 
money; so he tries to meet other ladies. He learns that 
parents think poorly of the printing business and that money 
is not to be expected with a daughter, unless he will take 
an ill-favored one. So for the time being he is compelled 
to remain in single state. 


Vv 


Meantime Ben has obtained one or two profitable 
“ jobbs ” of printing paper money. These come to him be- 
cause of the success of his anonymous pamphlet, “ A Modest 
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Inquiry into the nature and necessity of a Paper Currency.” 
For a young man of twenty-four this is a remarkable pro- 
duction. Its ideas, probably derived from his studies of 
Locke and Defoe, are far in advance of those of the period. 
For instance, Ben lays down the dictum that money is only a 
medium of exchange and that the measure of its value is 
labor. ‘“ Money as bullion,” he says, “is valuable by so 
much labor as it costs to produce that bullion.” Franklin’s 
argument is that to promote the commerce of the country 
more money is needed. He therefore becomes one of the 
country’s first proponents of currency inflation. His writ- 
ings on money are said to have received the respectful at- 
tention both of Adam Smith and Karl Marx. 

His proposals are violently opposed by the Proprietaries, 
the land speculators, the money-lenders, and their satellites 
among the professions. They are supported with equal 
vigor by the shopkeepers, merchants, tradesmen, and small 
manufacturers. The latter class being more numerous and 
having more representatives in the Assembly, win the fight. 
The Lords of Trade in England are defied and £30,000 in 
new money is ordered printed. Much of the credit for this 
Victory goes to Franklin, and his prestige in the eyes of the 
town burgher class is correspondingly heightened. 

He procures the printing of the laws and votes of the 
provincial government; opens a stationer’s shop, and is soon 
able to hire a compositor and an apprentice. The latter is 
the son of Aquila Rose, the subject of Keimer’s hand-set 
threnody. 

The strain of earning a mere living is considerably eased. 
He commands more leisure than formerly. He now stands 
solidly on the first rung of the ladder of success. 
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Marriage 


I 


j S a former lodger and a rising man of affairs, . 
A Benjamin is often consulted by the family of 
Mr. Read, who is now dead. He is a frequent 
visitor at the Read home. There he sometimes sees Debo- 
rah Read. She remains woeful of face and avoids com- 
pany. Ben is conscience smitten. He resolves to repair his 
“ erratum ” in neglecting her. He again proposes marriage 
and is accepted. 

Deborah’s mother has already lamented her interference 
in preventing the marriage before Franklin sailed for Lon- 
don, and though she now welcomes the prospect of Benja- 
min as a son-in-law, she fears Rogers, though reported dead, 
may turn up some day. There is also the matter of Rogers? 
debts, which Ben might have to assume. But the young 
people have already had enough of old folks’ caution and 
they go ahead. The date of the ceremony is September 1, 
1730. 

In his Autobiography Franklin does not say they were 
married. He says, “ I took her to wife.” No record of a 
legal marriage exists. Perhaps this was omitted because of 
the uncertainty of Deborah’s status. Anyhow, no compli- 
cations ever ensued. Debby’s no-account husband never ap- 
peared, and Ben was never bothered by Rogers’ creditors. 
Soon she is calling him “ Pappy,” and he addresses her as 
“dear child.” 
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No better wife could have been found for a young man 
on the make. Debby soon recovered her spirits and eagerly 
helped Benjamin in all his pursuits. No doubt in her grati- 
tude for escaping a lonely grass widowhood, she was happy 
to work for Franklin incessantly. She made all his linen 
and woolen clothing by hand. She tended the shop, helped 
to make ink with lamp-black, and traded in goose-feathers. 
She was a tireless housekeeper. 

For these labors a thoughtful nature had equipped her 
with a sound physique. She was broadly built, and full 
bosomed, with a kind of vigorous beauty. The best picture 
of her is by Franklin himself. When in London later he 
wrote her of finding “a large fine jug for beer.” 

“T fell in love with it at sight: for I thought it looked 
like a fat jolly dame, clean and tidy, with a neat blue and 
white calico gown on, good natured and lively.” 

She was lively enough, as her resolute defense of her 
home when attacked by a mob during the negotiations with 
England about the Stamp Act later proved; but there is more 
doubt about the uniformity of her good nature. Witnesses 
have left testimony as to her sharp tongue, and there is evi- 
dence that at one time she became heartily tired of William 
Franklin’s presence in the house. She deserves some ex- 
cuse for this, perhaps, as William turned out to be a rather 
self-centred and pompous young man, who extracted high 
satisfaction from the fact of his own existence. 

She became the mother of two children. The first was 
Francis Folger Franklin, whose death at the age of four 
still gave his father a pang when he wrote about it 50 years 
afterward. The boy is buried near his parents in the yard 
of Christ Church, Philadelphia. The other child was the 
amiable Sarah Franklin, afterwards Mrs. Richard Bache. 
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In that day it was not deemed good Americanism to edu- 
cate the female mind, and Debby Franklin’s letters show 
that she had merely an impressionist’s view of grammar and 
spelling. The following specimen, from a letter dated Oc- 
tober 29, 1773, is preserved by the American Philosophical 
Society: 

“I shall tell you what consernes myself our yonegest 
Grandson is the finest child as alive he has had the small 
Pox and had it very fine and got abrod agen Capt All will 
tell you a boute him Benj Franklin Beache but as it is so 
deficall to writ I have desered him to tell you I have sente 
a squerel for your friend and wish her better luck it is a 
very fine one I have had very bad luck with two they one 
killed and another run a way allthou they was bred up 
tame I have not a caige as I donte know where the man 
lives that makes them my love to Sally Franklin — my love 
to all our cousins as thou menthond remember me to Mr. 
and Mrs. Weste due you ever hear aney thing of Ninely 
Evers as was . . . | am your afeckthone wife 

D. Franklin.” 

Debby’s letters are full of household references and local 
gossip. For example, she writes on June 30, 1772, that 
“ George is a widower and a dreadful crier but he is a look- 
ing out but shant mary very soon.” 

Franklin’s letters to her contain the same kind of homely 
material. During his many long absences from her — there 
was one period of ten years in London and another of nine 
in Paris — he wrote her constantly and affectionately in the 
indulgent manner of an elder addressing a child. He never 
tired of praising her thrifty virtues to his friends and he 
even wrote a song in her honor, entitled “ My Plain Coun- 
try Joan.” One stanza was: 
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“Some faults we have, and so has my Joan, 
But then they’re exceedingly small; 
And now I’m grown used to them, so like my own, 
I scarcely can see them at all, 
My dear friends, 
I scarcely can see them at all.” 


Debby regularly attended Christ Church, which prac» 
tice Franklin, though not a church-goer himself, encour- 
aged. This was the cause of a typical advertisement, evi- 
dently written by Franklin himself, which appeared one 
day in the Gazette: 

“Taken out of a pew in the Church, some months since, 
a Common Prayer Book, bound in red, gilt, and lettered 
D. F. (Deborah Franklin) on each cover. The person who 
took it is desired to open it, and read the Eighth Command- 
ment, and afterwards return it into the same pew again; 
upon which no further notice will be taken.” 

Though Franklin was content with her as a helpmate, he 
does not seem to have missed her much as a companion, 
when absent on his political missions; Debby was not the 
type of woman who could give him much intellectual stim- 
ulus or sympathy. To a versatile but slightly lethargic man 
like Franklin the companionship of bright and vivacious 
women met one of his fundamental needs, and what he 
could not find at home, he sought for elsewhere. He was 
in particularly high feather when in the society of young 
girls. He made friends of them wherever he went, at 
home, in England, and in France. His attitude towards 
them was that of an appreciative father and counsellor. All 
his life he had feminine correspondents by the score, and he 
liked to remember them with little notes, gifts, and deli- 
cately amorous compliments. Debby does not seem to have 
minded these little flirtations, and his daughter Sally was 
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not only aware of his relishes in this respect but even en- 
couraged them, if we may judge by these extracts from her 
letters to him: 

“T see the girls this morning, and they begged me to 
send their love to you . . . There is not a young lady of 
my acquaintance but what has desired to be remembered to 
you.” 

An occasional husband misunderstood Franklin’s fond- 
ness for stimulating feminine society, but most of the male 
relatives of the gay and witty women whom he liked, re- 
garded his friendship with them indulgently. But it can- 
not be said to which class the French husband belonged who, 
Witnessing his young wife’s infatuation for Franklin’s so- 
ciety in Paris, finally made her a present of a vase de nuit in 
the bottom of which was stamped the face of the American 
savant. 
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Cuapter XIV 
The Era of Poor Richard 


I 


ENJAMIN has now reached a stage in which he is 
ready to launch his first public project for doing 


good to his fellow men. 

The Junto has solidly established itself and has, by a 
process of fission, given birth to several other similar clubs 
called the Vine, the Union, the Band, etc. Young Benja- 
min’s sagacious mind soon discerns the advantages that lie in 
this method of organization. The Junto remains the mother 
club, and to it the younger clubs are required to report what 
goes on at their meetings. Thus Benjamin has a rare oppor- 
tunity for keeping in touch with public sentiment and also 
for influencing opinion when necessary. 

The Junto has been able to move from its tavern quar- 
ters to a little room lent by Robert Grace. There books 
are often brought by members who wish to prove a point in 
a debate. Their gradual accumulation gives Ben an idea. 
He proposes that members club their books together so as 
to form a common pool or library which may be freely con- 
sulted by all. Accordingly one end of the room is soon 
filled. But after a time some of the books became damaged 
by careless use, and their owners withdrew them. 

Ben then emerges with a scheme for a public subscription 
library. It is probably the offspring of his experience with 
Wilcox, the London bookseller, who permitted him, for a 
fee, to take out and return books. His keen observation of 
human nature teaches him to set about the project cannily. 
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Since he must ask for subscriptions, he carefully refrains 
from announcing the scheme as his own, but offers it as that 
of “a number of friends” who have asked him to present 
it to “lovers of reading.’ The method works. Though 
there, are few genuine book-lovers in Philadelphia and 
though support is asked almost exclusively from compara- 
tively poor young workingmen, about fifty persons are 
found who are willing to pay forty shillings down and ten 
shillings annually thereafter. Ben has a plan and rules 
drawn up in articles of agreement prepared by a convey- 
ancer. The library is duly founded. The date is 1731. 
Since almost no books of value have yet appeared in Amer- 
ica, the stock is imported from England. After many de- 
Jays the books arrive from London, where they were pur- 
chased by Franklin’s friend, Peter Collinson. In 1732 the 
library is opened for the giving out of books once a week. 
Franklin himself printed the first catalogue of them, for 
which he was exempted from dues for two years. In its 
second year he was also the librarian. 

The Philadelphia Library was soon imitated in other 
towns and provinces. This gave Benjamin much pride. 
He wrote in his Autobiography: 

“Reading became fashionable; and our people, having 
no public amusement to divert their attention from study, 
became better acquainted with books, and in a few years 
were observed by strangers to be better instructed and more 
intelligent than people of the same rank generally are in 
other countries.” 

Franklin himself used the library an hour or two every 
day. The founding of the library was his attempt to re- 
move the peasant mind from himself and the American 
people. 
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Reading was the only diversion which Franklin was then 
permitting himself. He worked indefatigably, not only be- 
cause he wanted to get ahead, but as he himself says, because 
it was necessary. He had a debt to pay off and a young 
family to care for and educate. He resorted neither to 
“taverns, games nor frolicks.” He and Debby kept no ser- 
vants and ran their house with the closest economy. His 
breakfast consisted of bread and milk, eaten out of a two- 
penny porringer with a pewter spoon. His printing busi- 
ness gradually forged ahead. His shop, under the minis- 
trations of the tireless Debby, increased its stock until it in- 
cluded besides the usual stationer’s supplies, soap, cheese, 
tea, coffee, “ very good sack,” and old rags. The laying in 
of a stock of pocketbooks was the herald of a new day. It 
meant that the inhabitants were beginning to carry paper 
money instead of loading themselves with bulky coin or de- 
pending on barter. The inflation of the currency which 
Franklin had advocated was having its effect. Prices had 
risen, but wages had risen to correspond, so no one worried. 
Philadelphia had added several thousands to its population. 
The numerous “ To Let ” signs on the houses, which had 
been conspicuous when Benjamin first arrived, were gone, 
and a general stir and bustle were visible. Franklin was 
able to thrive largely because the town was thriving 
too. 

One day a significant event occurred in the Franklin 
household. Debby called her Benjamin to breakfast, and 
there on the table he found his bread and milk contained 
in a China bow] with a silver spoon. It was Debby’s little 
surprise. She acknowledged that the new bowl and spoon 
had cost “‘ the enormous sum of three-and-twenty shillings,” 
but was proud of it. “She thought Aer husband deserved 
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a silver spoon and China bowl as well as any of his neigh- 
bors.” In short, Debby was resolved to keep up with the 
Joneses. 


III 


It is 1732. On February 22 of this year a male infant is 
born at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland County, Virginia. 
His name is George Washington. George II is king of 
England. The first colony in Georgia is being founded. 
The Spaniards hold Florida, and the French are consoli- 
dating their grip on Canada and the valley of the Missis- 
sippi down to New Orleans. They are extending a line of 
forts southward and are incessantly being charged with in- 
citing the Indians, who, seeing themselves being constantly 
pushed westward by land-hungry Englishmen, probably do 
not need much incitement to commit an occasional massacre, 
for which they invariably suffer frightful reprisals. But, 
generally speaking, it is a time of peace and hopefulness. 

It is at this favorable moment that Franklin, at the age 
of 26, launches “ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” His aim is 
the public good. “TI considered it a proper vehicle,” he 
says, “ for conveying instruction among the common people, 
who bought scarcely any other books; I therefore filled all 
the little spaces that occurred between the remarkable days 
in the calendar with proverbial sentences, chiefly such as 
inculcated industry and frugality, as the means of procur- 
ing wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it being more diffi- 
cult for a man in want, to act always honestly, as, to use 
here one of those proverbs, it is hard for an empty sack to 
stand upright.” 

Virtue is the product, result, and concomitant of wealth. 
It was through the medium of “ Poor Richard,” then, that 
Franklin promulgated this dictum, which was accepted at the 
time by the American people and religiously believed in by 
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their descendants for nearly a century and three-quarters, 
until the investigations into the operations of the great insur- 
ance companies of New York by Charles Evans Hughes 
created the first dim doubts as to whether virtue is neces- 
sarily and under all circumstances the daughter, by immac- 
ulate conception, of grandiose financial success. 

Benjamin published the first advertisement for the al- 
manac in his Pennsylvania Gazette on December 19, 1732, 
as follows: 

“Just published, for 1733, An Almanack, containing the 
Lunations, Eclipses, Planets’? Motions and Aspects, Weather, 
Sun, and Moon’s Rising and Setting, High Water, etc.; be- 
sides many pleasant and witty Verses, Jests, and Sayings; 
Author’s Motive of Writing, Prediction of the Death of 
his Friend, Mr. Titan Leeds; Moon no Cukold; Bachelor’s 
Folly; Parson’s Wine and Baker’s Pudding; Short Visits; 
Kings and Bears; New Fashions; Games for Kisses; Kath- 
erine’s Love; Different Sentiments; Signs of a Tempest; 
Death of a Fisherman; Conjugal Debate; Men and 
Melons; The Prodigal; Breakfast in Bed; Oyster Lawsuit, 
etc. By Richard Saunders, Philomat. Printed and Sold by 
B. Franklin.” 

Almanacs had been highly popular in the American colo- 
nies from the first, particularly in Pennsylvania, where agri- 
culture predominated. In Philadelphia there were no less 
than seven. The best known of these was one issued by a 
solemn individual named Titan Leeds. 

Benjamin had already learned that a new publication, 
to succeed, must be instantly talked about. In his very first 
issue he therefore perpetrates one of the hoaxes that he 
loves and announces the forthcoming death of this same 
Leeds. 

“Tnexorable death, who was never known to respect 
merit,” says Poor Richard, “has already prepared the mor- 
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tal dart, the fatal sister has already extended her destroying 
shears, and that ingenious man must soon be taken from us. 
He dies, by my calculation, made at his request, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1733, 3ho., 29m., P.M... . By his own calcula- 
tion, he will survive till the 26th of the same month. This 
small difference between us, we have disputed whenever 
we have met these nine years past; but at length he is in- 
clined to agree with my judgment. Which of us is most 
exact, a little time will now determine. As, therefore, 
these Provinces may not longer expect to see any of his 
performances after this year, I think myself free to take up 
the-task.2? 

“Poor Richard” tickled the fancy of a public grown 
tired of the stodgy contents of the other almanacs. Three 
editions were sold out ina month. At fivepence a copy this 
brought a good profit to the fertile Franklin. He continued 
to publish the almanac successfully for twenty-five years. 

Titan Leeds, as Ben expected, took Poor Richard’s pre- 
diction seriously. He replied by calling him names and 
stoutly asserted that he would be alive and writing long 
after Poor Richard was dead. 

Poor Richard on his next appearance declares that though 
there is no positive proof, it is hardly to be doubted that 
Titan is dead. “The stars only show to the skilful what 
will happen in the natural and universal chain of causes and 
effects; but ’tis well known that the events which would 
otherwise certainly happen, at certain times, in the course of 
nature, are sometimes set aside or postponed, for wise and 
good reasons, by the immediate particular dispositions of 
Providence; which particular dispositions the stars can by 
no means discover or foreshow. There is, however (and I 
cannot speak it without sorrow), there is the strongest prob- 
ability that my dear friend is no more; for there appears 
in his name, as I am assured, an Almanack for the year 
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1734, in which I am treated in a very gross and unhand- 
some manner; in which I am called a false predictor, an 
ignorant, conceited scribler, a fool and a lyar. Mr. Leeds 
was too well bred to use any man so indecently and so scur- 
rilously, and moreover, his esteem and affection for me was 
extraordinary; so that it is to be feared that pamphlet may 
be only a contrivance of somebody or other, who hopes, per- 
haps, to sell two or three years’ Almanacks still; by the sole 
force and virtue of Mr. Leeds’ name.” 

Incidentally Poor Richard seizes the occasion to rejoice in 
the success of his venture. His wife no longer has to bor- 
row a cooking pot but can afford one of her own. “She has 
also got a pair of shoes, two new shifts, and a new warm 
petticoat; and for my part I have bought a second-hand 
coat, so good that I am not ashamed to go to town and be 
seen there. These things have rendered her temper so 
much more pacific than it used to be that I may say, I have 
slept more, and more quietly, within this last year, than in 
the three foregoing years put together.” 

This speech was well calculated to please the farmers, for 
it identified Poor Richard as one of themselves and also 
dealt with a domestic situation familiar at a period when 
overwork, hardship, and absence of comfort, drove many 
women into ill-temper, lunacy, or the grave. 


IV 


Poor Richard well reflects the manners, customs, and 1m- 
proprieties of the period. In England, whose social observ- 
ances are quickly reflected in America, there has been a re- 
action against Cromwellian Puritanism. It is an era when 
the broad allusions of Fielding and Smollett in written liter- 
ature, and Gay and Congreve in the drama, offend not even 
the most “ refained ” taste. This rhyme from Poor Richard 
well illustrates the humor of the 18th century: 
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“When Robin now three days had married been, 

And all his friends and neighbours gave him joy, 
This question to his wife he asked then, 

Why till her marriage day she proved so- coy? — 
Indeed, said he, ’twas well thou didst not yield, 

For doubtless then my purpose was to leave thee: 
O, Sir, I once before was so beguil’d, 

And was resolved the next should not deceive me.” 


It is significant that in Pennsylvania, the western part of 
which, at least, was never successfully included in the Puri- 
tanic belt, the ancient and respected custom of “ bundling ” 
survived until comparatively recent times. Under such free 
if not easy conditions Franklin was able to give full play, to 
his love for a very racy type of humor. This did not please 
all the Philadelphians any more then than it would now; 
indeed, Mr. S. G. Fisher, the historian, is authority for the 
intimation that for years after his death Franklin was re- 
garded in upper-class Philadelphia circles as a repugnant old 
wretch, and in his day there were certainly many parlors into 
which he would not have been admitted unless previously 
disinfected. 

The following jingle from Poor Richard’s Almanac for 
1744 is probably flavored by the bundling custom: 


Biblis does solitude admire, 

A wondrous Lover of the Dark: 

Each night puts out her Chamber Fire, 
And just keeps in a single Spark; 

Till four she keeps herself alive, 
Warmed by her piety, no doubt; 

Then tired with kneeling, just at five 
She sighs — and lets that Spark go out. 
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The italics are Benjamin’s own. Ben was no poet — 
whatever poetry his nature originally possessed had long 
ago been stamped out by the stern practicality of his father’s 
admonitions — but he was a versifier of no mean skill. The 
following pieces which appeared in Poor Richard from time 
to time will illustrate his wit, also the tastes of his sub- 
scribers: 


Two or three frolicks abroad in Sweet May, 

Two or three civil things said by the way, 

Two or three languishes, two or three sighs, 

Two or three dless me’s and let me dies, 

Two or three squeezes, and two or three tow-zes, 

With two or three hundred pound spent at their houses, 
Can never fail cuckolding two or three spouses. 


Says Roger to his wife, my dear, 
The strangest piece of news I hear; 
A law, ’tis said, will quickly pass 
To purge the matrimonial class; 
Cuckolds, if any such we have here, 
Must to a man be thrown ? the river; 
She smilingly cry’d — My dear, you seem 
Surprized; Pray, hawt you learn’d to swim? 


Old Batchelor would have wife that’s wise, 
Fair, rich, and young, a maiden for his bed: 
’ Not proud, nor churlish, but of faultless age, 
A country housewife in the city bred. 
He’s a nice fool, and long in rain hath staid; 
He should bespeak her, there’s none ready made. 


Poor Richard’s prose humor, as exemplified in his pref- 
aces to the almanac and in his numerous maxims, runs in a 
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similar Rabelaisian vein. Explaining the duties of a star- 
gazer, “he spies perhaps Virgo (or the virgin), she turns 
her head as it were to see if any body observed her, then 
crouching down gently, with her hands on her knees, she 
looks wistfully for a while right forward. He judges 
rightly what she’s about; and having calculated the distance ~ 
and allowed time for its falling, finds that next spring we 
shall have a fine April shower.” 

Concerning eclipses, Poor Richard writes: “ During the 
first visible eclipse Saturn is retrograde; for which reason 
the crabs will go sidelong and the ropemakers backward. 
The belly will wag before, and the shall sit down 
first.” 


These are some of his aphorisms: 


“A ship under sail and a big-bellied woman, are the 
handsomest two things that can be seen common.” 


“‘ After three days men grow weary of a wench, a guest, 
and weather rainy.” 


“ You cannot pluck roses without danger of thorns, nor 
enjoy a fair wife without danger of horns.” 


“Neither a fortress nor a m——d will hold out long 
after they begin to parley.” 


Vv 


Such pleasantries, however, were merely sprinkles of salt 
to make the full dish more savory. Franklin could never 
Jong resist being didactic, and the almanac gave him full 
opportunity to insert between the customary observations 
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the wise saws and adages, most of them revamped from 
Bacon, la Rochefoucauld, and Rabelais, which made Poor 
Richard’s name famous and for which Franklin is best 
known to the world at large even today. Some of them 
were: 


Industry need not wish. 

Forewarned, forearmed. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 

Necessity never made a good bargain. 

God heals, the doctor takes the fee. 

There are three faithful friends, an old wife, an old dog, 
and ready money. 

Fly pleasures and they’ll follow you. 

Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, and the second 
will be what thou wilt. 

He that would have a short Lent, let him borrow money 
to be repaid at Easter. 

Keep your eyes wide open before marriage; half shut 
afterwards. 

As we must account for every idle word, so we must for 
every idle silence. 

Let thy discontents be thy secret. 

Let thy maid servant be faithful, strong, and homely. 

Deny self for self’s sake. 

Love well, whip well. 


This stock of canny maxims was greatly increased by the 
publication of “ Father Abraham’s Speech ” in the Almanac 
for 1758. At this time the colonists of America were dis- 
gruntled because of the heavy taxes occasioned by the cam- 
paigns against the French and Indians. All sorts of schemes 
were proposed to remedy the hard times. Franklin’s rem- 
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edy was more thrift, and to emphasize his contention he put 
these remarks in the mouth of “ Father Abraham,” whose 
sermon he pretended had been overheard by Poor Richard 
at an auction: : 


The used key is always bright. 

Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 

Industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them. 

One today is worth two tomorrows. 

The cat in gloves catches no mice. 

Constant dropping wears away stones. 

What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 

He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in 
no other. 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 

God gives all things to industry. 

Lost time is never found again. 

He that riseth late must trot all day. 

Leisure is the time for doing something useful. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
sell thy necessaries. 

If you would have your business done, go; if not, send. 


In Poor Richard’s Almanac, then, was founded the great 
American Philosophy of Get-on. It was eagerly read and 
accepted throughout the colonies, and as “The Way to 
Wealth ” was reprinted in many editions in foreign coun- 
tries. Its maxims appeared in countless copybooks, over 
which young penmen toiled laboriously with small hands 
and moist tongues. To thousands it still recalls dismal 
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memories of staying in after school. Poor Richardism gave 
to parents a bludgeon which they brought down upon the 
heads of all their children, regardless of their diverse na~ 
tures, gifts, and predilections. It established a rock of phil- 
osophic materialism against which generations of sensitive 
craft beat in vain. It well nigh drove out from the spirit 
of the American people, all tendency to a love for leisure 
and a cultivation of the graceful arts, made its literature 
didactic and its art timid, and remained almost unchallenged 
until Walt Whitman hurled his shout across the roofs of the 
world: “I loaf and invite my soul.” 


VI 


How to account for it? 

Those who have followed Franklin’s career in these pages 
thus far will readily see that his maxims, as aired by Poor 
Richard, are colored by his own experiences and difficulties 
up to the year 1732, when he first began to sight financial 
independence. Before that time he had never saved any 
money, never succeeded in any enterprise despite continuous 
hard work; never brought order into his affairs; and never 
lived either a moral or a regular life. When he married, 
became a father, and started a business, he changed his 
habits. He did so, because he had to. Out of this necessity 
he accordingly manufactured virtue, and began to preach 
the new gospel of work-and-save. 

It was a gospel peculiarly suited to small tradesmen who 
were becoming employers and to farmers who wanted to 
grow out of tenantry into proprietorship. They took to 
Poor Richard’s pawky teachings with avidity. And Frank- 
lin, who naturally wanted to sell his almanac, naturally gave 
them more and more of the same. Even in France, where 
Poor Richard was translated as Bon Homme Richard, his 
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philosophy was eagerly accepted by the mercantile class, 
which had grown tired of monarchy and aristocracy, with 
their heavy taxes and weight on individual enterprise. 

Did Franklin practice what he preached? 

Yes, until he had acquired a comfortable fortune. He 
then as we shall see, gaily tossed overboard all his Poor 
Richardisms and mingled almost exclusively with the leis- 
ured class whose opportunities he had always envied, but 
from which he had previously, been barred by the disease 
which Poor Richard lamented as “ Lackomony.” We shall 
see how he changed his habits shortly after he became forty 
years old, thus bearing out his own maxim: “ At 20 years 
the will reigns; at 30 the wit; at 40 the judgment.” 


As Poor Richard he uttered this maxim: 


“ Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small and the want great.” 


Compare this with a letter he wrote in 1761, when again 
in London, to his friend Hugh Roberts: 

“For my own part, I find I love company, chat, a laugh, 
a glass, and even a song, as well as ever? Our italics. 
We still have great respect for you, Benjamin, because of 
your geniality and mirth, your many abilities and achieve- 
ments, but henceforth you must not expect us to regard you 
as the fount of all wisdom. Or of consistency. 


vil 


The profits from the Gazette and Poor Richard enable 
Benjamin to begin several new projects. He founds the 
first German newspaper in America, the Philadelphische 
Zeitung; publishes several pamphlets, chiefly sermons, and 
an occasional political tract; and imports fine books from 
England which he sells in his shop. 
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Hearing that a printer is wanted in Charleston, S. C., he 
sends one of his journeymen there and sets him up under 
a partnership agreement by which Franklin pays one third 
of the expense and receives one third of the profits. His 
protégé dies, but his widow, a Dutch girl, successfully con- 
tinues the business, brings up a family on the profits, and 
eventually purchases the business from Franklin. This 
makes a deep impression on Benjamin. He at once decides 
that a knowledge of accounts is more important to young 
females than either music or dancing. 

This experiment having worked out well, he backs other 
young journeymen in the same way and sends them to va- 
rious provinces. “ Most of them,” he writes, “did well, 
being enabled at the end of our term (six years) to pur- 
chase the types of me, and go on working for themselves, 
by which means several families were raised. Partnerships 
often finish in quarrels; but I was happy in this, that mine 
were all carried on and ended amicably; owing, I think, a 
good deal to the precaution of having very explicitly settled 
in our articles every thing to be done by, or expected from, 
each partner, so that there was nothing to dispute, which 
precaution I would therefore recommend to all who enter 
into partnership.” 

It was this method of sending out young revenue pro- 
ducers that helped to lay the foundation of Franklin’s for- 
tune, which later invested in land, grew to considerable 
dimensions and enabled him to make an early retirement 
from money-making. For business he had an acquired 
rather than an innate taste, and he was glad to be rid of it. 

He is in his 28th year when he pays his second visit to 
Boston, after an absence of about nine years. His parents 
are hale, with a good many more years to live. On his re- 
turn, he stops at Newport to see his brother James. Poor 
James is weakened by ill health and is glad to be friends 
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again with the younger brother, whom he was once accus- 
tomed to beat. He asks Ben to take home with him his 
small son and teach him the trade. After James’s death 
Franklin does so, while the boy’s mother, Anne, carries on 
the Newport printshop, with the help of her two daughters. 
They become skilled compositors and are probably the first 
women printers in America. When the boy is grown, 
Franklin supplies him with an outfit of new type. Thus 
does he repair one of the first of what he calls his “ errata,” 
in deserting James and running away to Philadelphia. 

His increased leisure now enables Benjamin to take up 
the study of foreign languages. He learns French, Spanish, 
and Italian. He acquires facility in Italian by character- 
istic device. A friend who is also studying the language, 
knowing Ben’s weakness for chess, entices him into many 
games. Ben finally refuses to play any more except on 
condition that the loser pay a forfeit by learning a new part 
of speech or doing a translation. Since their ability is about 
equal, they “ beat one another into that language.” 

Soon afterwards Ben picks up a Latin Testament. He 
finds that he can read it fairly well. He is surprised; he 
thought he had forgotten all of the tongue he had learned 
as a boy in Boston. He concludes that the prevailing 
method of teaching ancient and modern languages is all 
wrong; that the modern, being easier, should come first and 
so prepare the way for the harder ancient tongues. But 
this is a reform against which the American school system 
braces itself resolutely, and decades elapse before the sug- 
gestion is adopted. 
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Bee is 30 years old when his fellow citizens 


recognize his merits by electing him to his first po- 

litical post. He becomes clerk of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly without opposition. In the following 
year a new member makes a speech against him in favour of 
another candidate. Ben wins, but thereafter he keeps his eye 
on the new member. He finds this gentleman is likely to 
be a person of influence. He takes thought and hits upon a 
typical scheme. He hears that this man owns a certain rare 
and curious book. Ben therefore writes to him, politely re- 
questing the loan of it. The owner sends it promptly. Ben 
returns it in a week, carefully accompanying it with a let- 
ter of profuse thanks. The new member is touched. When 
next he meets Ben, he speaks to him for the first time and 
with great civility. He afterwards goes out of his way, to 
do Ben other favours. From this Ben draws a sage con- 
clusion: 

“He that has once done you a kindness will be more 
ready to do you another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged.” 

It is at this moment that B. Franklin, politician, is born. 

But whatever illusions he has about the thrills of par- 
liamentary life are dispelled when he finds that, as Assem- 
bly clerk, he must be present and listen to hour upon hour 
of tedious speeches emanating from unicellular egotists. 
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He is disappointed that so few members act with “a view to 
the good of mankind.” He dreams of a “ United Party 
for Virtue,” to include the good and wise men of all na- 
tions. At other times he despairs of public life and beguiles 
the windy hours by figuring out “ magical squares,” causing 
the celebrated James Logan, William Penn’s Naas to 
write to Peter Collinson in London: 

“Our Benjamin Franklin is certainly an extraordinary 
man, one of a singular good judgment, but of equal mod- 
esty. He is clerk of our Assembly, and there, for want of 
other employment, while he sat idle, he took it into his head 
to think of magical squares, in which he outdid Frenicle 
himself, who published above eighty pages in folio on that 
subject alone.” 

In the same year Colonel Spotswood, the postmaster gen- 
eral, becomes dissatisfied with the accounts of Andrew Brad- 
ford, his deputy and Ben’s competitor, and offers the place 
to Franklin, who instantly accepts. The pay is small, but 
the job greatly increases his facilities for gathering both 
news and advertisements. The circulation of the Gazette 
increases and so does its revenue. It is another sign that 
Ben has turned the corner of success. 

B. Franklin, office-holder, now occupies an eminence from 
which he can observe the conduct of public affairs. He first 
proposes to reform the Night Watch, composed of a comic 
crew of ragamuffins under a guzzling constable given 
more to grafting than to guarding. Ben suggests that 
efficient men be hired and paid by taxing property-owners 
in proportion to the value of their possessions. This is the 
origin of the modern municipal system of police rounds- 
men. 

He next organizes a volunteer fire company of thirty 
members, with leather bags for carrying water and bags and 
baskets for removing goods. As compensation for obliging 
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the members to keep this equipment in good order, he pro- 
vides a social evening once a month. Other companies 
spring up, finally giving rise to the Union Fire Company 
of Philadelphia. 

Franklin’s method of putting over these projects are the 
same in every case. He first prepares notes for a speech or 
paper before the Junto. Noting the effect on the members, 
he next publishes an article in the Gazette. If a scheme 
does not at once take hold, he lays it aside for a time, but 
firmly produces it later. 

It was in this manner that he successfully launched an 
academy for the “compleat education of youth,” which 
grew into the University of Pennsylvania, and brought 
about the formation of the American Philosophical Society, 
which has continued its honorable history down to the pres- 
ent day. 


II 


Now comes along a period of religious excitement into 
which Benjamin is drawn. He dislikes preachers as a class, 
but is always ready to exempt ingratiating individuals. For 
example, he has already taken part in the defense of Sam- 
uel Hemphill, a young Presbyterian, or rather Unitarian, 
preacher who came to Philadelphia from Ireland in 1734 
and immediately brought on himself, because of his lack of 
dogma, the dislike of the orthodox. Hemphill vanished 
when it was discovered that he was repeating other men’s 
published sermons, which he had committed to memory. 
As a result of the ensuing quarrel, Franklin left the con- 
gregation and never went back, though he continued his con- 
tributions for the support of the ministry. 

In 1739 arrives, also from Ireland, the renowned George 
Whitefield. Ben at first holds aloof, but when the Phila- 
delphia pastors begin to refuse Whitefield their pulpits, 
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forcing him to preach in fields, Franklin is irresistibly at- 
tracted, and is soon helping Whitefield’s supporters build a 
huge tabernacle as a free church. 

Whitefield leaves Philadelphia for his historic visit to 
Georgia, where he finds helpless children perishing because 
their broken fathers are unable to make a living in the 
woods. Whitefield returns with a grand scheme for an 
orphan asylum down there. Franklin advises him to build 
it in Philadelphia and bring the children to it. Whitefield 
declines, so Ben refuses to contribute. 

He goes to a Whitefield meeting one day, but with his 
mind made up to give nothing. The preacher begins his 
discourse, and Ben decides to give some coppers. The 
speaker adds some of the flowers of oratory and Ben thinks 
of giving some silver. Whitefield concludes in a glorious 
burst, and Ben empties his pockets, copper, silver and gold, 
and all. 

Ben and the preacher became admiring friends. White- 
field used to pray for his conversion but in vain. Once 
Whitefield, after an absence, wrote that he was coming to 
Philadelphia but was not sure where he could lodge. Ben 
invited him to his home. The preacher wrote that if he 
had made his offer for Christ’s sake, he should not fail of 
reward. Ben’s historic reply was: 

“Don’t let me be mistaken; it was not for Christ’s sake, 
but your own sake.” 

Franklin proves his admiration for the great preacher 
by bringing out his Sermons and Journals in four volumes. 
They are sold out in advance of publication. 

In the same year, 1740, Benjamin announces another 
publishing venture —a magazine to be called “ The Gen- 
eral Magazine and Historical Chronicle for all the British 
Plantations in America.” It is to be a novelty, in that no 
subscriptions are to be accepted. It is to be sold exclusively 
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by “chapmen.” This is probably the origin of the present- 
day news-stand magazine. 

A quarrel breaks out between the editor-elect, John 
Webbe, and Franklin over a division of the prospective 
profits. Webbe goes over to Ben’s old rival, Bradford, 
whose “ Mercury ” thereupon announces the forthcoming 
publication of a periodical to be called “The American 
Magazine, or A Monthly View of the Political State of 
The British Colonies.” About this time the post-riders are 
forbidden to carry the “ Mercury ” any longer, and Webbe 
declares that Ben, as the deputy postmaster-general, is re- 
sponsible for the order. “‘ The American Magazine ” beats 
Franklin’s publication out by three days. But the former 
is dead in three months and the latter in six. The Ameri- 
can colonists are not yet ready for a literary magazine. 

The year 1740 beholds other broils of more consequence. 
War begins in Europe, and General Oglethorpe of Georgia, 
by laying siege to St. Augustine, begins a series of attacks 
which are eventually to drive the Spaniards out of Florida. 
Not many years longer are Americans to farm their clear- 
ings in peace. 
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LL this time Benjamin continues his diligent 
studies at the Philadelphia Library. No matter 
what his duties, he spends an hour or two there 

every day, roaming through volume after volume. The 
library is growing steadily both in the number and quality 
of its books. Every year Peter Collinson sends over from 
London a well-selected assortment, and sometimes adds a 
few volumes of his own as a gift. 

It can be imagined that one day Ben takes down from a 
shelf a large, well-printed book known as Boyle’s Lectures. 
Robert Boyle was an English naturalistic philosopher and 
writer on religious topics, born in 1627 and dying in 1691. 
His book is a hodge-podge of observations dealing with 
natural phenomena and accounts of homely experiments, 
mingled with long theological discussions. The latter are 
tedious and meaningless, but his scientific observations are 
sharp, practical, and entertainingly described. It is evident 
that the good brother writes his religious essays as a kind 
of self-imposed duty, but that his real zest is reserved for 
his experimentations. 

It is on record that Ben dipped into this book when he 
was a half-grown boy in Boston, and though it made a cer- 
tain impression upon him, it is unlikely that he was able to 
grasp its contents fully owing to his extreme youth. Now, 
however, the book reawakens all his dormant curiosity. 
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Moreover, Boyle teaches him that the most exciting discov- 
eries as to the workings of nature can be made simply by 
keeping one’s eyes incessantly, open and by using apparatus 
no more elaborate than that which can be found in any well- 
equipped kitchen. From notes faithfully kept and com- 
pared, certain laws can be deduced and proved in the most 
thrilling manner.* 

We can imagine that Ben goes home and sits down reflec- 
tively in front of the fireplace. It is of the good old, bad 
old type. It bakes the face and permits the back to freeze. 
It must be constantly fed with wood, which it burns waste- 
fully. It sometimes has nervous fits, drawing badly and 
filling the room with smoke. Ben therefore resolves 
to begin with this the nearest thing at hand. The re- 
sult is the invention of the Franklin stove, one of the 
first contrivances to banish barbarism from the American 
home and give it a civilizing comfort marvelled at by the 
world. 

Franklin’s reform was simple. He simply took the fire- 
place out of its deep recess where 99 per cent of its heat 
was bound to escape up the chimney and reconstructed it so 
as to cause it to warm the fresh air as it entered. 

Franklin had no thought of making money from the in- 
vention. Experimentation in physical science was simply 
one of his methods of enjoying himself. He therefore 
presented the model to his friend Robert Grace, who owned 
a furnace. Grace immediately began to do a good business 
by casting plates for the stove. To promote the demand, 
Ben also wrote an advertising booklet entitled: “An Ac- 


1 Tending to confirm this supposition is the following verse from Poor 
Richard’s Almanac for 1750: 
“ Still be your darling Sturdy Nature’s laws; 
And to its Fountain trace every Cause. 
Explore, for such it is, this high Abode, 
And tread the Paths which Boyle & Newton trod.” 
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count of the new-invented Pennsylvania Fireplaces; wherein — 
their Construction and Manner of Operation is particularly — 
explained; their Advantages above every other Method of 
warming Rooms demonstrated; and all Objections that have 
been raised against the Use of them answered and obvi- 
ated, @etc. 

Governor Thomas was so pleased with the stove that he 
offered to give Ben a patent on it, but Franklin declined on 
this ground: “that, as we enjoy great advantages from the 
invention of others, we should be glad of an opportunity to 
serve others by any invention of ours; and this we should 
do freely and generously.” 

A London ironmonger, however, did not scruple to steal 
the idea of the stove, and made changes in it — for the 
worse, and got a patent for it, from which he made a small 
fortune. ‘ And this,” wrote Franklin, “is not the only in- 
stance of patents taken out for my inventions by others, tho’ 
not always with the same success, which I never contested, 
as having no desire of profiting by patents myself, and hat- 
ing disputes.” 

A little later Ben, simply by noting the time of an eclipse 
with reference to a storm that swept over the Atlantic Coast, 
was able to determine that northeast storms, contrary to the 
popular notion, moved backwards against the wind from the 
southwest to the northeast. He also cuts a hole in his 
kitchen wall and places a little windmill there to turn the 
meat roaster. Unconsciously he is shaping his mind and 
sharpening his faculties for the discovery with which his 
name is to be associated for all time. 

In 1744 is born Franklin’s daughter Sarah. In the same 
year occurs the death of his father, the good but limited 
Josiah. About the same time son William ruptures the 
family inhibitions and runs away to sea. He gets as far as 
the deck of a privateer when father Benjamin descends upon 
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him and drags him back home again. Franklin’s nephew 
and namesake, Benjamin Mecom, son of his sister Jane, is 
the next repressed Franklin to hear the call of the ocean 
wave. He is also brought back and placed as an apprentice 
in the New York shop of James Parker, one of Franklin’s 
many partners. Franklin tries to soothe the fears of young 
Mecom’s mother in the following letter: 

“When boys see prizes brought in and quantities of 
money shared among the men, and their gay living, it fills 
their heads with notions, that half distract them, and put 
them quite out of conceit with trades, and the dull ways of 
getting money by working. This, I suppose, was Ben’s 
case, the Catherine being just before arrived with three rich 
prizes; and that the glory of having taken a privateer of 
the enemy, for which both officers and men were highly ex- 
tolled, treated, and presented, worked strongly upon his 
imagination. My only son, before I permitted him to go 
to Albany, left my house unknown to us all, and got on 
board a privateer from whence I fetched him. No one im- 
agined it was hard usage at home, that made him do this. 
Every one that knows me, thinks I am too indulgent a 
parent, as well as master.” 

So quickly does the younger generation become the older. 
It has been only a very few years since Franklin was want- 
ing to run away to sea himself. 


in 


We are come to the year 1745. November finds three 
men experimenting with a glass jar connected with a rude 
apparatus at the University of Leyden, Holland. They, are 
professors Muschenbroek and Allemand and an amateur 
friend named Cuneus. They are trying to verify and ex- 
tend the experiments of Gilbert, von Guericke, Hawksbee, 
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and Dufay in exciting electric currents, thereby producing ‘ 
sparks and flashes. Several men have suspected that these 
flashes are the same nature as lightning, but nothing definite — 
is known. The Dutch experimenters have progressed far in — 
producing electricity by friction, but they have failed to find 

a method of collecting and retaining it. The power leaks 
away even as it gathers. Muschenbroek suspects that what 

is needed is a non-conducting container. He therefore fills 

a bottle half full of water. The water is a conductor, the 
glass a non-conductor. Into the water he dips one end of a 
wire leading to his friction machine. Nothing happens. 
Cuneus chances to touch the machine with one hand while 
the other is in the water. The result is a shock that not 
only runs around Mr. Cuneus but around the world. The 
first electric shock has been created by a man-made device. 
The two professors repeat the experiment and are promptly 
knocked out. There is no doubt that the workings of a 
mighty and hitherto mysterious force have been uncoy- 
ered. 

The Leyden jar instantly becomes the sensation of the 
scientific and near-scientific worlds. It is carried all over 
Europe and of course capitalized by fakers and itinerant 
medicine-men. Electricity is to cure all ailments, eradicate 
double chins, and restore lost hair. Mountebanks find the 
Leyden jar better than alchemy. It converts an invisible 
force into gold coin. 

The next year Franklin pays a visit to his mother in 
Boston. While there he witnesses some astounding experi- 
ments performed with an electric tube which, when rubbed 
with buckskin, charges objects with electricity. Dr. Spence 
had brought the new apparatus over with him from Scot- 
land. From that time on Benjamin is lost to all other 
worlds. He takes a tube sent him from London by Peter 
Collinson and has duplicates made at Philadelphia. With 
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these Franklin enjoys some of the most exhilarating hours 
of his life. 

“T never was before engaged,” he wrote, “in any study 
that so totally engrossed my attention and my time as this 
has lately done; for, what with making experiments when 
I can be alone, and repeating them to my friends and ac- 
quaintance, who, from the novelty of the thing, come con- 
tinually in crowds to see them, I have, during some months 
past, had little leisure for anything else.” 

Any task, however, which requires concentrated attention 
over a long period soon tires Franklin, and he suddenly 
turns from these engrossments to become the first Pennsyl- 
vania advocate of preparedness for war. 

England’s war with France has drawn in the American 
colonies, and a New England force has just taken the fort 
of Louisburg, on the island of Cape Breton. Part of the 
powder was furnished by the colony of Pennsylvania, under 
a grant of £3000 voted by the Quaker-dominated Assembly 
for the purchase, Franklin says, of “bread, flour, wheat 
and other grain.” 

A proposal is made to put Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
in a state of defense. But the populace fails to become 
excited. Franklin then issues a pamphlet of 22 pages en- 
titled “ Plain Truth.” 

“What must be your condition,” he said to the Philadel- 
phia burghers, “if suddenly surprised, without previous 
alarm, perhaps in the night! . .. Your best fortune will 
be, to fall under the power of commanders of kings’ ships, 
able to control the mariners, and so into the hands of licen- 
tious privateers. Who, can, without the utmost horror, con- 
_ ceive the miseries of the latter, when your persons, fortunes, 
wives, and daughters shall be subject to the unbridled rage, 
rapine, and the lust of negroes, mulattoes, and others, the 
vilest and most abandoned of mankind.” 
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Franklin does not scruple to call in the help of his old 
enemy, the clergy. He induces the Governor to appoint a : 
fast day, and himself writes the proclamation in New Eng- — 
land style. ‘ . 

The agitation succeeds. A public meeting is called. Ben- 
jamin makes a speech, and several hundred young men sign 
applications for membership in an association for defense. 
In order to build a battery on the river front, Ben also pro- 
poses a lottery, which is successfully held. Not enough 
cannon being available, Franklin is sent on his first diplo- 
matic mission as a member of committee which goes to New 
York to borrow some guns from Governor Clinton. 

The Governor is at first obdurate; he says New York has 
no cannon to spare. A dinner is held by the council. The 
Governor attends. Some excellent Madeira wine is intro- 
duced. History does not say by whom; but possibly it was 
no other than our sagacious Benjamin. The Governor 
samples a little of the wine and sees the situation in a new 
light. He thinks that after all New York can spare six 
cannon to so good a neighbor as Pennsylvania. He quaffs a 
few more bumpers and voluntarily raises the number to ten. 
Before the evening is over, he has without solicitation of- 
fered eighteen, and is quietly removed by friends before he 
strips New York’s defenses bare and gives the entire contents 
to Pennsylvania. The New York guns are soon transported 
to Philadelphia and mounted. A nightly guard is posted, in 
which Benjamin takes his turn as a common soldier, until 
peace is signed at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

B. Franklin, military man, is born, aged 41. 

Before the war is over, however, Franklin has enough of 
strutting up and down a barren and lonely earthwork and is 
soon back at the fascinating sport of electrical experimenta- 
tion. In this he is joined by Ebenezer Kennersley, Thomas 
Hopkinson, and Philip Syng, who occasionally make experi- 
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ments on their own account. For this joint and simulta- 
neous labor some authorities think that Franklin has re- 
ceived an undue amount of credit. However, Franklin 
arrived independently at what he called the “plus and 
minus,” later known as the positive and negative, theory of 
electricity; and he never claimed that the group’s momen- 
tous discovery that electricity is not created but only col- 
lected by friction, was his exclusively. At any rate there 
was glory enough for all. 

The year 1748 finds Benjamin no longer interested in 
printing, editing or publishing for commercial purposes. 
He therefore sells his printing office, almanac, and news- 
paper to his associate, David Hall, for £18000, payable in 
annual instalments of £1000. He already owns an estate 
bringing him an annual income equivalent to about $3500. 
His two political offices bring about $750 more. He retires 
with the assurance of an ample income for a good many 
years. He moves to the outskirts of the town at Second and 
Race Streets, near the Delaware. 

So at the age of 42 Franklin rids himself of all business 
cares. Henceforth he means to devote himself to electricity, 
to enjoying himself, and to the public good. 
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The Challenge to the Clouds 
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. RANKLIN soon finds that his avowed plans for a 
. life consisting entirely of philosophical studies and 
amusements are not approved by his fellow citizens. 
(They have other uses for him. Wherever they find a va- 
cant office they try to push Benjamin into it. The governor 
appoints him a justice of the peace. The Philadelphia cor- 
poration makes him a member of the common council and 
later an alderman. The citizens send him to the Assembly 
as a burgess. 

As a judge Franklin is a failure. Court procedure bores 
him, and he finds excuses for withdrawing from it, pleading 
insufficient knowledge of the law. Being a legislator is 
more to his taste. He is re-elected again and again, for ten 
successive terms. He accepts each time, though never of- 
fering himself as a candidate. He has already made up his 
mind to adhere to this rule: “ Never to ask for an office, 
never to refuse, and never to resign.” 

Son William, now about 20 years old, gets a job in the 
Assembly, too, as its clerk. Franklin does not say it was 
through his influence, but very likely it was. All his life 
Franklin looked out politically for his relatives. He was 
one of the earliest American exponents of nepotism. 


II 


At the first opportunity, however, Ben is back at the mag- 
nificent sport afforded by the fascinating jar from Leyden. 
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The faithful Peter Collinson has sent one over from Lon-~ 
don, and this is followed by a present to the Philadelphia 
Library Company of a whole set of electrical apparatus 
from Thomas Penn, one of the two sons of William Penn, 
who are the Pennsylvania Proprietaries. Meantime Frank- 
lin has bought the apparatus of Dr. Spence. With this 
equipment he and his friends contrive an electric battery 
with which they propose to send a spark through the Schuyl- 
kill River from bank to bank, using the water as a conductor. 
Ben’s house is filled with curious idlers and headshaking 
skeptics. The older inhabitants predict the judgment of 
God on him, and when on two occasions he is knocked stone- 
cold by rambling currents, they join in the age-old chant of 
“T told you so.” 

The phenomena which most absorb Benjamin’s attention 
are the action of lightning and the cause of thunder. These 
have been mysteries since ancient days, and as far back as 
1737 Franklin has mentioned them in the Gazette. The 
whole winter of 1747-1748 he gives to tests and specula- 
tions. Finally in 1749 emerges his first paper on the sub- 
ject entitled “ Observations and Suppositions towards form- 
ing a new Hypothesis for explaining the several Phenomena 
of Thunder-gusts.” Later came his paper on “ Opinions 
and Conjectures concerning the Properties and Effects of 
the Electrical Matter, and the means of preserving Build- 
ings, Ships, etc., from lightning, arising from Experiments 
and Observations made at Philadelphia, 1749.” 

It is in the latter that he makes his first suggestion con- 
cerning experiments with lightning rods which are to “ draw 
the electrical fire silently out of a cloud.” Science for its 
own sake is all very well for some people, but not so for 
Benjamin the Yankee. He is not satisfied until he can put 
Science under the currycomb and lock her in the stable at 
night alongside the family cow and billygoat. 
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His conclusions he sent in a letter to Peter Collinson, 
dated July 29, 1750. The generous and loyal Collinson at 
once laid them before the Royal Society in London, whose 
members did little more than look down their noses and 
sniff. It was still the Age of Condescension in the mother 
country and gentlemanly English scientists were not going 
to be stampeded by any half-wild colonial. Growing im- 
patient at their inaction, Collinson the next year published 
Franklin’s papers in a pamphlet prefaced by Dr. John 
Fothergill, long one of Franklin’s firmest friends. 

A copy got to France and was promptly seized upon by 
Buffon, the natural philosopher, who procured its transla- 
tion and publication. The French were delighted. From 
that moment Franklin’s name in France became synonymous 
with interesting novelty. King Louis XV had every sug- 
gestion made by Franklin carried out in his presence on the 
grounds of the Duke d’Ayen. The French scientist Dali- 
bard was actually the first man in the world to perform the 
Franklin experiment with an iron rod, thereby proving that 
electricity and lightning were identical. It was a month 
later before Franklin proved the same fact by drawing an 
electric current out of the clouds not with a rod but by 
means of the kite and key with which his name is associated 
for all time. 

The experiment was performed on a June afternoon of 
1752, in a pasture near what is now the corner of Fourth and 
Vine streets, Philadelphia. His only companion was his 
son William, who was not the fat urchin that illustrators of 
the alleged scene have loved to depict, but a grown young 
man. They sheltered themselves meantime under a cow- 
shed. From instructions written by Franklin, we gather 
that his kite was made of a thin silk handkerchief fastened 
to a cross of cedar. From the top of the kite projected a 
pointed wire to act as the lightning-catcher. he conductor 
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was the kite string of sleazy twine. Tied to the end of the 
twine and held in the hand was a silk ribbon, to act as a non- 
conductor and keep the current from shooting through the 
daring experimenter’s body. Where the ribbon and twine 
joined, a key was fastened to act as a circuit breaker. 

Let us try to reconstruct the scene. Father Benjamin, 
with Son William palpitating in the rear, goes out to the 
pasture on a sultry afternoon. Looms a beautiful thunder- 
head behind a breath of wind. It mutters in its throat and 
spits viciously between its red teeth. Straight up into its 
black face soars the tiny white kite. Nothing happens. 
There is a crack of thunder and a sprinkle of rain. The 
rain wets the kite and twine nicely, but Father Ben backs 
further under the shed so that the silk ribbon may be kept 
dry. He is put to it to keep the twine from touching the 
roof, knowing that otherwise there may be some fireworks 
not on the program. Still nothing happens. He wonders 
what is wrong. The cloud draws almost overhead. There 
is a moment of dense and racking silence. Then Benjamin, 
trying to show a fatherly calm before the nervous Wil- 
liam, notices that the loose fibres of the twine are standing 
out straight. He runs a finger close to and parallel with 
them, but not touching them. The filaments wave to and 
fro. He holds his fist cautiously near the key. A dart of 
fire leaps out to his knuckles. 

It is enough. They wait till the clouds pass and then 
pull down their kite and go home, probably to be scolded 
by Deborah for not having sense enough to come in out of 
the rain. There has been nothing astounding, nothing noisy. 
It has been a simple affair of a key and a kite and a cow pas- 
ture. In his Awtobiography Franklin passes over his electri- 
cal experiments with the barest mention. But Franklin’s 
kite did more than draw lightning quietly out of the clouds. 
It drew a dread from the cluster in the soul of man. It 
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pulled one more superstitious fear from his imagination. It 
jerked one of the Genii from the threatening heavens and 
made him stand ready to spring into his collar at a lever’s 
touch. : af 

II 


The world, its dramatic sense thrilled to the spine, re- 
joiced and ran for garlands. But on all occasions of public 
rejoicing, there must be at least one who stands apart from 
the feast. In France the Abbé Nollet not only pronounces 
Franklin’s discovery all bosh, but proves to his own satis- 
faction that no such person ever existed. However, in that 
country there are other Abbés who wait to do him honor. 
And later two men humbly come forward to beg informa- 
tion about lightning and such things from the great Dr. 
Franklin. They do not know that one day they themselves 
will be known as the very sons of lightning. Their names 
are Marat and Robespierre. 

Let us, however, keep the record clear. Franklin was 
not, as so many of his countrymen vaguely imagine, the 
discoverer of electricity. He simply dramatized it more 
successfully than any of his predecessors, and he later popu- 
larized it and helped to tame it. He showed more clearly 
than anyone that lightning was a mere manifestation of 
electricity, and that electric-laden clouds do not, as sup- 
posed, strike into the objects on the earth, but that the 
objects of the earth strike into electric-laden clouds. He 
achieved this by keeping his eyes open and then putting two 
and two together. Therein lay his superiority. Even to- 
day few are taught to keep their eyes open and fewer are 
capable of putting two and two together. He crowned his 
achievements by writing about them clearly and charmingly, 
using terms that even tyros could understand. We thus 
begin to comprehend the source of Franklin’s fame: he 
could not only do things but get publicity for them. 
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I 


RANKLIN’S nature could not endure long concen- 
k tration on any one subject. His method of refresh- 
ing his mind was to skip gaily from one project to 
another, just as they bobbed up. In a single letter he was 
capable of mingling observations on politics, science, wom- 
en’s fashions, ventilation in bedrooms, and the price of 
beans, with entire unconcern. Even his Autobiography does 
not concern itself with continuity. It backs, fills, retreats, 
recollects itself, darts forward at increased speed, and then 
wanders off on by-paths only remotely connected with the 
subject in hand. 

Hence it is no surprise to find him suddenly switching off 
his electric currents to go back to his scheme for an academy. 
He begins, as usual, by prodding up the Junto, interesting a 
few friends, and then printing a pamphlet entitled “ Pro- 
posals relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania.” 
According to his Socratic method, he avoids mentioning it 
as a project of his own, but introduces it as that of “some 
public-spirited gentlemen.” The scheme takes hold and the 
school is soon housed in the wooden tabernacle previously 
built for the Rev. Mr. Whitefield. By this time Franklin 
was experienced in the ways of religious sects, so to see that 
no one of them got the upper hand, it was provided that the 
trustees should consist of one representative of each Phila- 
delphia sect. The Moravian one soon fell afoul of his col- 
leagues. They waited patiently till he died and then re- 
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fused to have another like him. A dispute arose as to the 
filling of the vacancy. To settle it, Franklin himself was 
chosen as “ merely an honest man and of no sect at all.” 

The trustees having worn themselves out in these quar- 
rels, they had no energy left to make the necessary changes 
in the building, so Franklin had to do the work himself, 
even purchasing the materials. Out of this academy, which 
was to be partly a “ free school for the instruction of poor 
children,” grew the present University of Pennsylvania, of 
which Franklin was a trustee for forty years. 

From this occupation he suddenly plunges back into poli- 
tics and becomes, with William Hunter of Virginia, post- 
master-general of the colonies. Two commissioners being 
needed to negotiate a treaty with the Indians at Carlisle, 
the assembly chooses the speaker as one. The other is, of 
course, Franklin. The Indians open the solemn proceed- 
ings with a demand for rum. They are informed they will 
get none until the treaty is signed. The business is con- 
cluded with astonishing celerity. The Indians then receive 
their rum. They at once get howling drunk, humorously 
try to set fire to each other with brands plucked from a bon- 
fire, and finish the day by coming to the commissioners’ door 
at midnight with a thunderous demand for more rum. The 
next day they send three of their elder statesmen to make an 
apology. It was not they who did the cutting up, they said, 
but the rum. Franklin gives the substance of their speech 
as follows: 

“The Great Spirit, who made all things, made every- 
thing for some use, and whatever use he designed anything 
for, that use it should always be put to. Now, when he 
made rum, he said, ‘ Let this be for the Indians to get drunk 
with, and it must be so.” 

It is not improbable that the waggish Franklin invented 
this speech himself. He has already been guilty of adding 
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to the Book of Genesis a chapter with which he confounds 
the devout when he reads it to them aloud. It is not im- 
probable, too, that out of this historic treaty made at Car- 
lisle, on ground afterwards sacred to football, he drew the 
material for his caustic essay called “ Remarks concerning 
the Savages of North America,” one of the best pieces of 
writing he ever did and one in which the white man is 
proved to be no better than the savage whom he despises. 


II 


The next project to come before Franklin concerns a hos- 
pital for Philadelphia. One of his numerous medical 
friends, Dr. Thomas Bond, brings it up. He confesses that 
his personal efforts have had no success so far; everybody 
asks, “‘ Have you seen Franklin about it, and what does he 
say?” Ben’s interest is immediately won. He goes about 
the scheme with all the chuckling zeal of a conspirator. 
Finding that the rural members of the Assembly will not 
make a grant because of their jealousy of the city, he asks 
the legislators to appropriate 2000 pounds on condition that 
the city raises an equal amount. The device succeeds, The 
country members “ now conceived that they might have the 
credit of being charitable without the expense,” and the sub- 
scribers were told that each man’s contribution would be 
doubled. “ Thus,” says Franklin triumphantly, “ the clause 
worked both ways.” So was created the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, which still stands. 

“7 do not remember,’ adds Franklin, “ any of my po- 
litical maneuvers the success of which gave me at the time 
more pleasure, or wherein, after thinking of it, I more eas- 
ily excused myself for having made some use of cunning.” 

Such feats in money-raising are bound to draw the atten- 
tion of the unsuccessful, and the next to come for help is 
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the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, who wants to build a new meet- 
ing house for a group of Presbyterian dissenters. Benja- 
min flatly declines to give money or services, but offers ad- 
vice instead. “ Apply to all those,” he said, “ whom you 
know will give something; next to those whom you are 
uncertain whether they will give anything or not, and show 
them the list of those who have given; and lastly do not 
neglect those who you are sure will give nothing, for in 
some of them you may be mistaken.” The preacher 
laughed but obeyed the advice; he got the church and more 
than enough money. 


It is by similar methods, sometimes slow but always sure, 
that Benjamin finally induces the lethargic town to pave its 
filthy streets; to introduce street-cleaning; and to pattern — 
after the example of one of its progressive citizens in plac- 
ing a lamp at street doors, thus gradually “ enlighting ” all 
the city. The idea was John Clifton’s, but the fertile Ben- 
jamin improved on it by inducing the town not to adopt 
the foul globe lamps of London, but to use his own inven- 
tion of a four-sided lamp with a funnel above and air- 
channels at the bottom. 

Franklin’s efforts to find a better way of doing every- 
thing were not confined to cities alone. Having become 
prosperous enough to buy land near Burlington, N. J., he 
engaged in agricultural experiments concerning which he 
wrote long letters to friends. To show his fellow farmers 
how their soil would benefit from the application of lime, 
he sowed a field and then inscribed upon it in large white 
plaster letters: “THIS FIELD HAS BEEN PLAS-— 
TERED.” When the white letters disappeared, they 
emerged in a vigorous green visible at a distance. He pro- 
cured samples of broom corn from Virginia and distributed 
the seeds among friends. He is said to have introduced the 
yellow willow from Europe. He encouraged the planting 
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in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts of Rhenish grape vines. 
He made numberless experiments in soil-cultivation and 
manures. He defended this “attention to affairs of this 
seemingly low nature” by saying that “human felicity is 
produced not so much by great pieces of good fortune that 
seldom happen, as by little advantages that occur every 
day.” 

He wrote to Whitefield: “ For my own part, when I am 
employed in serving others, I do not look upon myself as 
conferring favors, but as paying debts. In my travels, and 
since my settlement, I have receirved much kindness from 
men, to whom I shall never have any opportunity of mak- 
ing the least direct return; and numberless mercies from 
God, who is infinitely above being benefitted by our serv- 
ices. Those kindnesses from men I can therefore only re- 
turn to their fellow men, and I can only show my gratitude 
for these mercies from God, by a readiness to help his 
other children and my brethren.” 

It is greatly to Franklin’s credit that he nowhere claims 
that his prosperity was due exclusively to his own efforts or 
to the “ vision,” “ foresight,” and “ energy ” which the ob- 
sequious ascribe to successful men. His willingness to re- 
turn to his fellow men the equivalent of what he had de- 
rived from them indicates that by the time he had reached 
the middle forties he had become a genuinely civilized 
human being. 


III 


By now, Franklin’s mother, Abiah, has attained a great 
age and is gradually failing, though the next year she writes 
that she still has “a pretty good stomach to my victuals.” 
Addressing her as “ Honoured Mother,” he gives her some 
news of her grandchildren: “ Will is now 19 years of age, 
a tall, proper youth and Much of a Beau. He acquired a 
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Habit of Idleness on the Expedition (to Canada). He im- 
agined his Father had got enough for him, but I have as- 
sured him that I intend to spend what little I have myself. 

Sally grows a fine girl, and is extremely industrious 
with her needle, and delights in her work. She is of a © 
most affectionate temper, and perfectly dutiful and oblig- 
ing to her parents, and to all.” 

It is this letter which closes with the celebrated remark of 
Franklin: “1 would rather have it said, He lived usefully, 
than He died rich.” 

When Abiah died in 1752, Franklin wrote to his sister 
Jenny: “I received yours with the affecting news of our 
dear good mother’s death. I thank you for your long con- 
tinued care of her in her old age and sickness. Our distance 
made it impracticable for us to attend her, but you have sup- 
plied all. She has lived a good life, as well as a long one, 
and is happy.” 

Franklin’s memory does not seem to have received so 
strong a stamp from his mother as from his father. In his 
Autobiography she is barely mentioned, though his father’s 
name is repeated many times. She seems to have been a 
serious-minded old lady and gazed upon the business of 
life rather grimly, not being cushioned with the sense of 
humor in which her agile son delighted. Possibly it was 
because one’s sense of humor wears rather thin when spread 
over thirteen children. 


IV 


The next public service which Franklin examines with 
an eye to improvement is that of the post office. As joint 
postmaster-general for the colonies, he finds that current 
practices are slow and cumbrous. ‘There is a mail between 
Philadelphia and New York only once a week. To ex- 
thange letters between Philadelphia and Boston sometimes 
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requires six weeks. Post-riders go no farther north than 
Boston and no farther south than Charleston. In 1735 
Franklin makes a tour of inspection and introduces several 
reforms. He creates the first penny-post known in the colo- 
nies. He straightens routes, puts on more riders, and in 
general speeds up the service. He opens the mail-bags to 
all newspapers and establishes the practice of advertising un- 
claimed letters. He materially increases the revenue, even 
up to the point where it is able to pay his own salary with a 
profit over. He is still engaged in this work when he is 
suddenly summoned to a great task. 

He answers the summons laden with fresh honors. They 
are bestowed by Yale College, which makes him a Master 
of Arts, and Harvard, which recognizes him likewise. 
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Franklin's Humorous Year 


I 


Be= we take up the next phase of Franklin’s 


career, a serious one in which he begins his first ex- 

ercises in statecraft, we must retreat a little to the 
year 1745. This was one of Franklin’s most mirthful years. 
There is a reason for it. All his various enterprises were 
prospering. His printery, his newspaper, his almanac and 
his shop were doing well and he was holding two political 
jobs which fattened his income. For the first time in his 
life, at the age of 39, he was under no money anxieties. He 
therefore could relax and utilize some of his increasing lei- 
sure time as he pleased. It was in this year that he wrote 
a few of his slyest productions. Belonging in this period is 
“Polly Baker’s Speech,” given in a previous chapter. In 
1745 he wrote one of the letters which editors and biogra- 
phers suppressed until the Philadelphia Portfolio printed 
it years later, in the course of an attack on Franklin for 
“hypocrisy.” As addressed to James Read it follows: 


“Dear J. 


“T have been reading your letter over again, and since 
you desire an answer I sit me down to write you; yet as I 
write in the market, will I believe be but a short one, tho’ 
I may be long about it. I approve of your method of writ- 
ing one’s mind when one is too warm to speak of it with 
temper: but being myself quite cool in this affair I might as 
well speak as write, if I had the opportunity. Your copy 
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of Kempis must be a corrupt one if it has that passage as 
you quote, im omnibus requiem quaesivi, sed non inveni, nisi 
in angulo cum libello. ‘The good father understood pleas- 
ure (requiem) better, and wrote im angulo cum puella. 
Correct it thus without hesitation.” 

Also in 1745 he wrote the letter to an unknown corre- 
spondent which has been called “ Advice to a Young Man 
on the Choice of a Mistress.” Like so many of Franklin’s 
papers after his death, it was left to remain in an accumu- 
lating pile of junk until Henry Stevens, of Vermont, a bib- 
liophile long resident in London, bought it along with a 
mass of other Franklin documents and kept it until in 1881 
he sold his collection of Franklin manuscripts to the United 
States government for $35,000. It is now in the possession 
of the State Department at Washington. Certain writers 
and biographers have listed it or hinted at its existence in 
such a way as to excite a curiosity which they might as well 
have allayed. Since the letter is in a sense a public document 
which helps to reveal Franklin just as he was, there is no 
longer any reason for not publishing it in full. It follows 
here just as Franklin wrote it, with f’s used to indicate the 
old-fashioned “s ”: 


To PHILADELPHIA, 25 June, 1745 
My pEAR FRIEND: 

I know of no medicine fit to diminifh the violent natural in- 
clinations you mention; and if I did, I think I fhould not com- 
municate it to you. Marriage is the proper remedy. It is the 
moft natural ftate of man, and therefore the State in which 
you are moft likely to find folid Happinefs. Your reafons againft 
entering into it at prefent appear to me not well founded. The 
circumftantial Advantages you have in view by poftponing it, 
are not only uncertain, but they are fmall in comparifon with 
that of the Thing itfelf, the being married and fettled. It is the 
Man and Woman united that make the compleat human Being. 
Separate, She wants his Force of Body and Strength of Reafon; 
he, her Softnefs, Senfibility and acute Difcernment. Together 
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they are more likely to fucceed in the World. A fingle man has 
not nearly the value he would have in the State of Union. He 
is an incomplete Animal. He refembles the odd half of a pair 
of Sciffars. If you get a prudent, healthy Wife, your Induftry 
in your Proffeffion, with her good Economy, will be a fortune — 
fufficient. 

But if you will not take this Counfel and perfift in thinking 
a Commerce with the Sex inevitable, then I repeat my former 
Advice, that in all your Amours you fhould prefer old Women 
to young ones. | 

You call this a Paradox and demand my Reafons. They are — 
thefe: 

1. Becaufe they have more Knowledge of the World, and 
their Minds are better ftored with Obfervations, their Conver- 
fation is more improving, and more laftingly agreeable. 

2. Becaufe when Women ceafe to be handfome they ftudy to 
be good. To maintain their Influence over men, they fupply the 
Diminution of Beauty by an Augmentation of Utility. They 
learn to do a thoufand Services {mall and great, and are the 
moft tender and ufeful of Friends when you are fick. Thus they 
continue amiable. And hence there is hardly fuch a thing to be 
found as an old Woman who is not a good Woman. 

3. Becaufe there is no Hazard of Children, which irregularly 
produced may be attended with much Inconvenience. 

4. Becaufe through more Experience they are more prudent 
and difcreet in conducting an Intrigue to prevent Sufpicion. 
The Commerce with them is therefore fafer with regard to your 
Reputation. And with regard to theirs, if the Affair fhould 
happen to be known, confiderate People might be rather inclined 
to excufe an old Woman, who would kindly take care of a young 
man, form his Manners by her good counfels, and prevent his 
ruining his Health and Fortune among mercenary Proftitutes. 

5. Becaufe in every Animal that walks upright, the Deficiency 
of the Fluids that fill the Mufcles appears firft in the higheft 
Part. The Face firft grows lank and wrinkled; then the Neck; 
then the Breaft and Arms; the lower Parts continuing to the 
laft as plump as ever: fo that covering all above with a Bafket, 
and regarding only what is below the Girdle, it is impoffible of 
two Women to know an old one from a young one. And as in 
the dark all Cats are grey, the Pleafure of Corporal Ea ioyineg 
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with an old Woman is at leaft equal, and frequently fuperior; 
every Knack being, by Practice, capable of Improvement. 

6. Becaufe the Sin is lefs. The debauching a Virgin may be 
her Ruin, and make her for life unhappy. 

7- Becaufe the Compunction is lefs. The having made a 
young Girl miferable may give you frequent bitter Reflection; 
none of which can attend the making an old Woman happy. 

8th & laftly. They are fo grateful !! 

Thus much for my Paradox. But {till I advife you to marry 
directly; being fincerely 

Your affectionate Friend, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Not even this writer, however, has the hardihood to in- 
clude another of Franklin’s suppressed documents. It is 
known as the letter “On Perfumes.” It is supposed to 
have been addressed to the Royal Academy of Brussels and 
was intended as a satire on the fatuous activities of most of 
the scientific societies of the time. It does not deal, as not 
a few of Franklin’s letters did, with the fact of sex in a 
manner sportive and jocund, but with Rabelaisian gravity 
lays certain proposals before the Belgian academicians re- 
garding the creation of gases within the human system dur- 
ing the processes of digestion. The title of the paper sug- 
gests the nature of Franklin’s remedy. 

“Let it be considered,” writes Franklin, “ of how small 
importance to Mankind, have been useful those Discoveries 
in Science that have heretofore made Philosophers famous. 
Are there twenty men in Europe at this day the happier, or 
even the easier, for any knowledge they have pick’d out of 
Aristotle? What Comfort can the Vortices of Descartes 
give to 2a Man who has Whirlwinds in his Bowels?” .. . 


II 


Few of the biographers and commentators on Franklin’s 
life have been able to stomach all his writings. In some 
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cases their prudish omissions have amounted to a deliberate 
falsification of the genuine records. William Temple 
Franklin, who edited the original edition of the Autobiog- 
raphy, tried to alter his grandfather’s short and Saxon 
words into a stilted phraseology of his own. The Rev. 
Mason Weems’ life of Franklin is a collection of fairy 
tales. Jared Sparks, one of the earliest and most devout of 
biographers, could not bring himself to print the word 
“belly ” when it occurs in Franklin’s papers, but omitted 
it in a way that frequently changed the sense of a passage. 
Albert H. Smyth, the most faithful compiler of Franklin’s 
documents, omits reference to the letter “ On Perfumes,” 
and even the blunt Sydney George Fisher fails to give the 
whole of “ The Choice of a Mistress.” Senator William 
Cabell Bruce * gives quotations accurately, but cannot refrain 
from accusing his subject of “ moral squalor.” None, how- 
ever, reaches the height of prunes-and-prisms indignation 
attained by Charles Francis Adams, who says: “ The errors 
of Franklin’s life may be detected almost anywhere in his 
familiar compositions. They sprang from a defective early 
education which made his morality superficial to laxness, 
and under-mined his religious faith.” * Even Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote: “‘ There are defects in the life of that great 
man which it is not wise to palliate or excuse.” ° 

The present age, however, is one less hostile to facts. It 
is willing to regard a man as great despite human short- 
comings. It believes with Oliver Cromwell that a portrait 
should include all the warts. 

1 Benjamin Franklin Self-revealed. 


2 Life of John Adams, 
8 Writings of Jefferson, edited by H. A. Washington. 
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Army General and Ambassador 


I 


N 1753 the American colonies hear the preliminary 
] rumblings of the Seven Years’? War which is enor- 

mously to extend the boundaries of England’s empire, 
humiliate and weaken France, and bring Prussia into the 
European picture with a doughty boldness which is eventu- 
ally to frighten the world into the convulsion of 1914— 
1918. 

The Americans, being patriots all, prepare to fight for 
England’s claim to the valley of the Mississippi. They 
hasten to make peace with all the Indian tribes which are 
not already on the side of the French, in order to prevent 
the latter from cutting them off from the vast tract of 
fertile land just granted by George II to the Ohio Com- 
pany. Under this pressure the colonies make their first at- 
tempt at union. A conference is called by the English Lords 
of Trade to make defensive arrangements with the Six Na- 
tions. Seven colonies send delegates to Albany, New York, 
in June, 1754. The Pennsylvanians are John Penn, Richard 
Peters, Isaac Norris, and Franklin. There for the first time 
Franklin meets Thomas Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, with 
whom later he is to have something to do. 

Franklin is all for union. He publishes in his Gazette a 
rough picture of a snake cut into seven pieces, having the 
caption “ Join or Die.” He submits a scheme which is to 
comprise all the provinces under one government, after- 
wards known as the Albany Plan of Union. After noisy 
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debate, the delegates approve it unanimously. They go 
home feeling that they have taken the first great step to- 
wards American unity. But to their astonishment, official- 
dom is cold. The various colonial assemblies think the plan 
concedes too much to the prerogative of the King, while in 
England it is deemed dangerously democratic. The Eng- 
lish Lords of Trade refuse even to consider it, but counter 
with a plan of their own. 

In. Boston Governor Shirley shows him a copy of it. 
Franklin at once detects a poisonous clause in it. It pro- 
vides that the defense of the colonies shall be in the hands 
of a council of the various governors and that the expenses 
of war shall be repaid to the English treasury through a tax 
laid by Parliament. At that instant Franklin becomes one 
hundred per cent patriot. In letter after letter he assails 
the proposal for a tax laid in a mother country ignorant of 
American conditions. 

“ Compelling the colonies to pay money without their 
consent,” he writes, “ would be rather like raising contribu- 
tions in an enemy’s country, than taxing of Englishmen for 
their own public benefit; it would be treating them as a con- 
quered people, and not as true British subjects.” 

This visit to Boston, however, withdraws the sting from 
old wounds. The Hub’s citizens show him marked respect, 
causing him to write to Catherine Ray, one of those feminine 
correspondents whom he had begun to acquire, of his “ un- 
willingness to quit a country in which I drew my first breath, 
spent my earliest and most pleasant days, and had now re- 
ceived so many fresh marks of the people’s goodness and 
benevolence, in the kind and affectionate treatment I had 
everywhere met with.” 

This letter he closes with one of his gallant tributes: 

“Persons subject to the Ayp complain of the northeast 
wind, as increasing their malady. But since you promised 
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to send me kisses in the wind, and I find you as good as 
your word, it is to me the gayest wind that blows, and gives 
me the best spirits. I write this during a northeast storm 
of snow, the greatest we have had this winter. Your fa- 
vors come mixed with the snowy fleeces, which are as pure 
as your virgin innocence, white as your lovely bosom, and 
—as cold. But let it warm towards some worthy young 
man, and may Heaven bless you both with every kind of 
happiness.” 


I! 


There ensues a period of wrangles between governors 
and assemblies as to the raising of funds for defense. Gov- 
ernor Hamilton quits Pennsylvania and is succeeded by 
Morris, a character whom Franklin afterwards wrote about 
lovingly. He counsels Morris not to dispute with the 
Assembly. 

“My dear friend,” says Morris, “ how can you advise 
my avoiding disputes? You know I love disputing; it is 
one of my greatest pleasures.” 

Later Franklin as a legislator is drawn into these broils 
and assists in writing tart and even abusive letters to the 
governor. Morris remains genial. He meets Franklin in 
the street one day and takes him home to have a laugh over 
a glass of wine with a merry company. Morris remarks that 
he admires Sancho Panza, “ who, when it was proposed to 
give him a government, requested it might be a government 
of Slacks, as then, if he could not agree with his people, he 
might sell them.” 

“ Franklin,” asks a member of the company, “why do 
you continue to side with these damned Quakers? Had 
you not better sell them? ” 

“The governor,” says Franklin, “has not yet blacked 
them enough.” 
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Morris lasts only for a time. He is succeeded by Denny. 
Meantime Massachusetts proposes to attack the French fort 
at Crown Point. Edmund Quincy comes down to ask help 
from Pennsylvania. - The governor refuses his assent to a 
grant of ten thousand pounds unless the estates of the Pro- 
prietaries and their hangers-on are exempted from tax. 
Franklin is compelled to get the money from the provincial 
loan office. 

“These public quarrels,” he wrote, “ were all at bottom 
owing to the Proprietaries, our hereditary governors, who, 
when any expense was to be incurred for the defense of 
their province, with incredible meanness instructed their 
deputies to pass no act for levying the necessary taxes, un- 
less their vast estates were in the same act expressly 
excused.” | 


III 


From these activities Franklin is diverted by the arrival 
in Virginia of a worthy but fatuous individual who has been 
sent from England to show the colonials how to fight. It is 
General Edward Braddock. A man less fitted for his mis- 
sion was never selected by any ponderous governmental ma- 
chine. He is to lead one wing of a tripartite expedition 
against the French and their Indian allies. With his two 
regiments of regular British troops, assisted by forces from 
Maryland and Virginia, the latter under the young Colonel 
George Washington, he is to attack and take Fort Du 
Quesne, on the site of what is now Pittsburgh. 

On landing at Alexandria, Braddock marches to Fred- 
ericktown, Maryland, where he halts and vents two loud 
complaints, one against his government for sending him 
into such a horrible country without proper supplies, and the 
other against the American provinces for not having ready 
the 150 wagons necessary for moving his baggage. The 
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General does not know that few American farmers are able 
to own such a luxurious article as a wagon. 

Franklin, under the guise of perfecting postal communi- 
cations, is sent down to mollify him. He takes along his 
son William. On the journey Franklin leaves the road to 
make some scientific observations regarding the curious con- 
duct of a whirlwind. He rides along with it for nearly a 
mile, vainly attempting to break it by striking through it 
with his whip. He afterwards wrote Peter Collinson a long 
letter about it. Franklin asked his host if such whirlwinds 
were common in Maryland. The reply was, “Not at all 
common; but we got this on purpose to treat Mr. Franklin.” 

On reaching Braddock’s tent, Franklin finds the General, 
red with spleen and prejudice, cursing Virginia and Mary- 
land because they have sent him but 25 wagons. Franklin 
ventures to remark that Pennsylvania might do better. 
Braddock turns to him eagerly. 

“Then you, sir, who are a man of interest there, can 
probably procure them for us; and I beg you will under- 
take it.” 

It is this meeting which is described in Thackeray’s novel, 
“ The Virginians.” . Franklin is referred to there as “ the 
little postmaster of Philadelphia.” 

Franklin undertakes the commission, and by appealing to 
the cupidity and fears of the farmers of Lancaster, York 
and Cumberland counties in a series of advertisements, 
raises a complete outfit of horses, wagons, and drivers within 
twenty days. He is compelled to advance heavy sums out 
of his own pocket to do so, and in addition to sign bonds. 

Braddock now expands and begins to treat Franklin al- 
most as an equal. He even invites him to dinner. 

“ After taking Fort Du Quesne,” he says complacently, 
“Tam to proceed to Niagara; and having taken that, to 
Frontenac, if the season will allow, and I suppose it will; 
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for Du Quesne can hardly detain me above three or four 
days; and then I see nothing that can obstruct my march to 
Niagara.” 

Franklin and Col. Washington warn him against possible 
Indian ambushes. They urge him to throw out an advance 
screen of friendly Indian scouts, about a hundred of which 
have been procured for him. Braddock smiles indulgently; 
are not his advisers aware that the brunt of the battle is to 
be borne by regular British troops, dressed in gaiters and 
scarlet tunics? 

“ These savages may, indeed, be a formidable enemy to 
your raw American militia, but upon the king’s regular and 
disciplined troops, sir, it is impossible that they should make 
any impression.” 

The sequel is sufficiently known. Within a few miles of 
the fort Braddock’s army is attacked by invisible foes on 
front and flanks. His officers, with their train of pack 
horses laden with beautiful spare uniforms, are wiped out. 
His huddled soldiers are riddled. His secretary is killed. 
As yells of panic arise and horses are cut loose from their 
traces, the general himself falls mortally wounded. The 
whole campaign ends in a fiasco. The owners of the teams 
sue Franklin for their losses. His claims are not settled till 
months afterward, and he never collects the full amount 
due him. 

Braddock dies saying, “ Who would have thought it? ” 
But he has meanwhile spoken a good word to London about 
Franklin’s able efforts, and when Thomas Penn complains 
to the Secretary of State that Franklin “is not to be de- 
pended upon to assist in promoting the public service,” he 
receives small attention. 

The Braddock defeat leaves Franklin in a thorny situa- 
tion and for a time he is called ugly names. The farmers 
are enraged at the conduct of their defenders from overseas, 
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jwho have plundered and stripped the countryside, leaving 
‘some poor families ruined and humiliated. They pour in 
‘their claims until Franklin finds himself obligated in the 
‘sum of 20,000 pounds, to pay which would have ruined 
‘him. No wonder he afterwards wrote: 

“ There never was a good war, or a bad peace.” * 

But when public opinion veers and the Assembly gives 
‘him a vote of thanks, he is again in good humor. 

When Catherine Ray writes him in this same year, 1755: 
“ How do you do? What are you doing, Does everybody 
still love you? And how do you make them do it? ” he 
replies: 

. . . “As to the second question, I must confess (but 
don’t you be jealous) that many more people love me now 
than ever did before: for, since I saw you I have been en- 
abled to do some general services to the country, and to the 
army, for which both have thanked and praised me, and 
say they love me. They say so, as you used to do; and if I 
were to ask any favors of them, they would, perhaps, as 
readily refuse me; so that I find little real advantage in 
being beloved, but it pleases my humor.” 


IV 


Braddock’s downfall brings about a renewal of the quar- 
rel between the Proprietaries and the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly. The Indians, heartened by success and athirst for re- 
venge, massacre settlers within 80 miles of Philadelphia. 
Bethlehem, Lancaster, and Easton are threatened. The 
agitation for defense arises to fever heights, but the Pro- 
prietaries remain firm on one point. Whatever lands are 
taxed, theirs are to be exempted. But finally Franklin, by 
sending word to England of their meanness, attacks the 

1 Letter to Josiah Quincy, Sept. 11, 1783. 
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Penns in the rear. They give way — partly, and offer to 


add 5000 pounds to any sum appropriated by the Assembly. — 


As the Indian depredations have increased, the Assembly 
temporarily waives a tax on the proprietary estates, and 
votes 60,000 pounds. Franklin is appointed on the com- 
mission to spend it. 

He prepares a bill for raising volunteers. It exempts the 
Quakers. Non-Quakers resent this and declare they will 
not enlist. Franklin takes a hand in the controversy by 
publishing in the Gazette “a Dialogue between X, Y, and 
Z concerning the present State of Affairs in Pennsylvania.” 

Says Z: “ I am no coward, but hang me if I fight to save 
the Quakers.” 

X replies: “ That is to say, you will not pump ship be- 
cause it will save the rats as well as yourself.” 

The dialogue closes with an appeal to all parties to 
“ unite in our country’s cause, in which to die is the sweet- 
est of all deaths, and may the God of armies bless our honest 
endeavors.” 

As the volunteers come forward, word comes of a mas- 
sacre at the Moravian village of Gnadenhutten, in North- 
ampton County. The governor asks Franklin to accept a 
military commission and proceed there to protect what re- 
mains of the inhabitants. Franklin accepts and becomes 
General Franklin. As his aide he selects his son William. 
Fortified by stout wraps knit by the faithful Deborah, the 
General leads his little army northward through the frozen 
forest. They are a month covering ninety miles. He puts 
heart and a yearning for cash into his volunteers by offering 
$40 for each Indian scalp, “ produced with proper Attesta- 
tions,” and a ‘gill of rum each per day, served half in the 
morning and half in the evening. 

They prove to be earnest soldiers, and are prompt in at- 
tending to everything except divine service. The chaplain 
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‘complains about it. Franklin make one of his canniest sug- 
) gestions: 

“ Deal out the rum just after prayers.” 

The worthy brother, seeing a great light, accepts the job 
.as bar-tender, assisted by a few willing hands. 

“Never,” says Franklin sententiously, “were prayers 
‘more generally and more punctually attended.” 

He finds the situation at Gnadenhutten serious enough. 
‘It has been burnt down. Around the silent ruins lie bodies 
gnawed by animals. He sets to work to fortify the place, 
which he names Fort Allen. He is strengthened in this 
task by supplies arriving from Deborah, who well knows 
the way to a general’s heart. They consist of roast beef, 
roast veal, apples, and that foundation stone of American 
liberty, mince pie. The men get along on salt pork and 
bread. 

Their commander notices something curious about his 
soldiers. When they are at work they are good-natured, 
and spend their evenings in cheerful conversation and song, 
but when the weather compels them to remain idle, they 
become quarrelsome and fault-finding. This reminds 
Franklin of a sea captain whose one aim was to keep his 
men at work. One day when the mate reported that all 
tasks had been completed and there was nothing more for 
the men to do, the captain’s reply was prompt: 

“ Oh, make them scour the anchor.” 

Within two months Franklin has enough of military 
service. When a Col. Clapham arrives to visit the fort, 
General Franklin hastily bestows on him his commission and 
returns to Philadelphia, to which he has been summoned on 
account of new quarrels with the Proprietaries. At home 
he is acclaimed as a great leader, and the governor urges 
him to lead an army against Fort Du Quesne. This Frank- 
lin modestly declines. However, he accepts an honorary 
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post as colonel to a new Philadelphia regiment, which boasts 
of six brass field-pieces. It parades in his honor and even 
follows him home. As a parting salute it fires several 
rounds in front of Franklin’s door with such enthusiasm 
that they shake down his electrical apparatus and break the 
glasses. 


Vv 


In 1756 the continuous disputes between the Assembly 
andthe governor, who acts in all cases as the deputy of 
Thomas and Richard Penn, reach a crisis. 

The Penns have become more and more arrogant. 
Though under the terms of the grant of 26,000,000 acres 
made to their father, they have become the possessors of an 
estate worth $50,000,000, they still refuse to submit to tax- 
ation for defense against the Indians, saying “ that is no 
affair of ours.” At last they signify that they will receive 
no more direct addresses from the legislature. Franklin 
then attacks them in his most outspoken and satiric fashion. 
This draws on him the ill-will of the Philadelphia upper- 
class, then almost entirely Tory in sentiment. They vir- 
tually impose a social boycott on Franklin and his family. 
Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton in their day are enter- 
tained in Philadelphia drawing-rooms, but never Franklin. 

Finally the Assembly, tired of the rows with Governor 
Denny, passes a bill designed to raise funds by an excise on 
wine, rum, and brandy. They suppose this will be unob- 
jectionable. But the governor refuses his assent, saying that 
he is bound to do so by his instructions, meaning those of 
the Penns in England. 

The assemblymen attempt no further measures, but vote 
to present their grievance against the Penns to the king 
himself. They name two commissioners to go to England 
for this purpose. They are the Speaker, A. Isaac Norris, 
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and Franklin. Norris declines owing to his age, and Frank- 
lin offers to go alone. To pay his expenses, the sum of 
1500 pounds is voted. Franklin at once prepares to sail, 
taking along the inevitable William. 

He sends his stores to be put on board a ship at New 
York, but before he departs, Lord Loudoun, commander 
in chief of the British forces in America, arrives to have a 
word with him. 

This noble lord was one of the most ludicrous figures ever 
inflicted by a British government on a meek and prayerful 
colony. In character he was a combination of Sir William 
Keith and General Braddock, but having the likable quali- 
ties of neither. Franklin wondered “ how such a man came 
to be intrusted with so important a business.” The only 
proper place for him would have been in the middle of a 
Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera. 

Loudoun asks the governor and Franklin to meet him in 
conference. There he requests Franklin to help him patch 
up an understanding. Franklin yields and prepares a new 
bill for the Assembly, which is passed with the assertion that 
the province thereby yields none of its rights. Trium- 
phantly his lordship sails away, blandly accepting all the 
credit for Franklin’s work. Meantime the ship at New 
York has sailed with Franklin’s stores on board. 

He finds another ship early in April. But since it cannot 
sail without Lord Loudoun’s permission, it remains in the 
Hudson until nearly the end of June, awaiting his lordship’s 
dispatches. For eleven weeks of warm weather this noble 
cunctator Keeps Franklin kicking the sides of his ship. At 
last permission is grandly given and Franklin’s ship, with 
two other packets, is requested to join the English fleet 
waiting outside and attend Loudoun’s ship until he writes 
a certain letter. Five days pass before his lordship’s letter 
is ready and Benjamin’s ship can steer for England. Mean- 
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time his lordship sails on to Louisburg, which he is to be- — 
seige; but he changes his mind, turns around and sails right 
back again, bringing with him the whole fleet with its troops 
on board and the two packets, with its passengers, which 
were to have sailed with Franklin’s ship to England. 

Franklin is five months reaching Falmouth from Phila- 
delphia, but the actual crossing occupies only about 30 days. 
His ship is slow at first but picks up speed noticeably after 
her human and other freight have been shifted aft. This 
incident sets Franklin wondering whether more attention 
should not be paid to the scientific loading and sailing of 
ships. He afterwards prepares a paper on the subject. 

Off Falmouth harbor the ship barely escapes crashing into 
rocks on which rests a lighthouse. Its glare saves them in 
time. When they land the next day, Franklin breaks his 
usual habit and goes to church. He gives thanks for being 
alive. He also vows to promote the building of lighthouses 
in America when he returns. He thinks that will be soon. 
He does not know he will not see home again for five years. 
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T was doubtless a contented Franklin who looked out 
| on the streets of London on the morning of July 27, 
1757. ‘Thirty years previously he had left the murky 
old town as an unknown and unsuccessful youth. He now 
returns with his head held high. Men distinguished in sci- 
ence, literature and politics hasten forward to do him honor. 
He isa guest at the splendid home of Peter Collinson. Come 
Dr. Fothergill, author of the preface to the London pam- 
phlet on Franklin’s electrical experiments; Governor Shirley 
of Massachusetts; William Strahan, printer and publisher to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who is glad to welcome his best 
American customer; and finally, grinning slyly, James 
Ralph, Benjamin’s erstwhile chum. Ralph lets it be known 
that he has done rather well for himself. He is a political 
writer selling his services for fat fees, has had the patronage 
of the Duke of Bedford, and has been honored by a denun- 
ciation in Pope’s Dunciad. 

To make himself comfortable while he waits to hear from 
the Penns, Franklin, with “ Billy ” and a white and a negro 
servant, finds quarters at No. 7 Craven Street, between the 
Strand on one side and the Thames on the other. The 
house is kept by Mrs. Margaret Stevenson, who at once 
makes the philosopher so comfortable that in later years he 
was never able to speak of her housekeeping without a sigh. 
Mrs. Stevenson’s home has another great attraction — her 
lively daughter, Mary, better known as “ Polly.” 
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With mother and daughter Franklin maintained a life- 
long friendship and correspondence. For them he did some 
of his sprightliest bits of writing, and for years they were 
delighted to make the whole household revolve around the 
great and jocund American. 

It becomes quickly evident to Franklin that he may as 
well make himself comfortable, for the very first statement — 
made to him by an English statesman indicates that he has 
a long fight ahead. Lord Granville, to whom he is taken, 
informs him that the king’s instructions to his governors in 
America are “ the law of the land, for the king is legislator 
of the colonies.” 

Franklin is taken aback. “I told his lordship,” he writes, 
“this was new doctrine to me.” 

His first meeting with the Penns is at Thomas Penn’s 
house in Spring Garden. They propose that he put in writ- 
ing the substance of the Pennsylvania Assembly’s grievances. 
He does so. They hand the paper to their solicitor, one 
Paris, who treats Franklin with such haughtiness that 
Franklin announces he will deal in future with no one but 
the two principals. Their reply is sertt not to Franklin but 
to the Assembly. It complains of Franklin’s rudeness and 
demands that the Assembly send as their envoy “a person 
of candour.” 

Tedious delays convince Franklin that he will get no- 
where with the stiff-necked Penns, and he turns his atten- 
tion to the English politicians. He has little better success. 
Politicians are preoccupied with bigger games; they have no 
time for remote and insignificant little America. William 
Pitt, the Great Commoner, refuses even to see him. Pitt is 
too busy enjoying the adulation heaped upon him for the 
British victories over the French in Canada and India. 

“T admired him at a distance,” writes Franklin, “and 
made no more attempts for a nearer acquaintance. I had 
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only once or twice the satisfaction of hearing, through Lord 
Shelburne, and, I think, Lord Stanhope, that he did me the 
honor of mentioning me sometimes as a person of respect- 
able character.” | 

Meantime Franklin is stricken with a severe illness, which 
keeps him in bed for eight weeks. His friend Dr. Fother- 
gill tenderly ministers to him with horrible infusions of 
bark. 

“TI took so much bark in various ways,” writes Franklin, 
“that I began to abhor it.” 

Nature finally revolts and rids his system of the learned 
doctor’s nostrums. He gradually mends and resumes his 
war on the Proprietaries. But he makes small headway. 
It is a year before he is able to extract a statement out of 
the Penns and another year before he succeeds in getting the 
Pennsylvania viewpoint before English public opinion. To 
do this he exercises all his arts as a master propagandist. 
He writes pieces for the English papers and guides William 
into doing likewise. He pays for insertion when necessary. 
He and “ Billy ” prepare an extensive Historical Review of 
the long quarrel between the Pennsylvania Assembly and 
the governors, beginning with William Penn’s day. Wil- 
liam does the writing while his father supervises the work 
and supplies the documents. Franklin then sends a copy to 
every public man in England and America, to the English 
periodicals, and to the bookshops at home. 


iI 


While he awaits the next move from his adversaries, he 
diverts himself with those agreeable occupations in which he 
takes most delight. He spends gay evenings with the two 
ladies of the house and grave ones with the philosophers 
and scientists who visit him or invite him to their homes. 
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He is ready alike for a song and a glass of wine, or a solemn 
discourse on the reason for and the origin of things. He 
has vast sport with the new and powerful electrical appara-_ 
tus which he has set up in the Craven Street house. 

One day he sees a new musical instrument called the 
Armonica, constructed from the “ musical glasses” which 
give forth a sound when rubbed. He is enchanted, and at 
once has built for himself a new and improved instrument 
on’ which he gives concerts for the benefit of friends. This 
induces sundry reflections on the meaning and theory of 
music. He is not long in discovering that music and poetry, 
instead of being twin sisters, are bitter rivals, and that each 
lives with difficulty in the presence of the other. He wishes 
to make the melody of a song serve the words and when he 
finds the music of such masters as Handel overwhelming 
the words, he condemns the composers of the time. He 
clung to his beloved Armonica all the rest of his life, and it 
is preserved in Philadelphia to this day. 

From this he turns his attention to the foulness of Lon- 
don’s streets and submits to Dr. Fothergill a proposal “ for 
the more effectual cleaning and keeping clean the streets of 
London and Westminster.” He would have the dust swept 
up early in the morning before the shops are open—a 
revolutionary proposal— but he is convinced that it is a 
practical one; “ for,’ he writes, “in walking thro’ the 
Strand and Fleet Street one morning at seven o’clock, I ob- 
serv’d there was not one shop open, tho? it had been day- 
light and the sun up above three hours; the inhabitants of 
London choosing voluntarily to live much by candle-light, 
and sleep by sunshine, and yet often complain, a little ab- 
surdly, of the duty on candles, and the high price of 
tallow.” 

This is probably the germ of the daylight-saving theory 
which Franklin aired at more length in Paris later, and is 
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| the cause of his receiving the credit for the daylight-saving 
| laws of the present day. 

In the summer of 1758 Franklin takes “ Billy ” on a tour 

of the provinces. This is done probably with a view to the 
improvement of Billy’s mind. William is now a law stu- 
dent in the Middle Temple of the Inns of Court, intending 
to return to Philadelphia as a barrister. He takes readily 
to social life in London, and Strahan, the printer who has 
become Franklin’s worshiping friend, thinks of him as a 
son-in-law, pronouncing him, in a letter to Mrs. Franklin, 
“one of the prettiest young gentlemen I ever knew from 
America.” 

This opinion is shared by others, notably by a London 
young woman, to this day unknown, who suddenly presents 
William, the natural son, with a natural son of his own. 
Thus does Franklin, at the age of 54, become a grandfather. 
Grandfather Benjamin is in no way disconcerted. He 
tranquilly welcomes the little stranger, has him tenderly 
brought up, names him William Temple Franklin, and 
when the lad is old enough, makes him his companion and 
secretary. It is through this same young man that the 
world receives, years after his grandfather’s death, the fa- 
mous Autobiography. 


III 


In the course of their tour Benjamin and Billy visit the 
University of Cambridge, where the grandfather hobnobs 
happily with the professors, and shows one of them, Dr. 
Hadley, of the chair of chemistry, a few tricks in the reduc- 
tion of temperatures by the evaporation of ether. From 
there they go to visit their ancestral home in Northamp- 
tonshire, where only 30 miles away is Sulgrave, once the 
home of John Washington, grandfather of the renowned 
George. 
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The next year Benjamin and Billy have six glorious ‘A 
weeks in Scotland, receive the freedom of the city of Edin- — 
burgh, and are entertained by notabilities everywhere, in- 
cluding Hume, Robertson, and Lord Kames. The tour is 
crowned by the conferring upon Franklin of a doctor’s de- — 
gree by the University of St. Andrews. Franklin received 
these honors with a beaming pride. 

“On the whole,” he wrote to Lord Kames in Scotland, 
““T must say I think the time we spent there was six weeks 
of the densest happiness I have met with in any part of my 
life.” 

Amid these pleasures, however, he assures Deborah, who 
firmly resists all of William Strahan’s efforts to tempt her 
to London, that he wishes he were home. He writes her: 

“The regard and friendship I meet with from persons 
of worth, and the conversation of ingenious men, give me 
no small pleasure; but, at this time of life, domestic com- 
forts afford the most solid satisfaction, and my uneasiness 
at being absent from my family, and longing desire to be 
with them, make me often sigh in the midst of cheerful 
company.” 

Deborah writes him constantly and voluminously, and he 
replies with spoil from the London shops. In one letter he 
mentions the following consignment: 

China cups and bowls. 

Four silver salt ladles, “ newest, but ugliest fashion.” 

“A little instrument to core apples.” 

“ Another to make little turnips out of great ones.” 

“ Six course diaper breakfast cloths.” 

“A little basket, a present from Mrs. Stevenson to Sally, 
and a pair of garters for you, which were knit by the young 

lady, her daughter, who favored me with a pair of the same 
_ kind, the only ones I have been able to wear, as they need 
not be bound tight, the ridges in them preventing their 
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slipping. . . . Goody Smith may, if she pleases, make such 
for me hereafter. My love to her.” 

Carpeting “ for the best room floor.” 

“Two large fine Flanders bedticks.” 

Two pair of large superfine blankets. 

Two fine damask tablecloths and napkins. 

Forty-three ells of Ghentish sheeting Holland. 

56 yards of cotton, “printed curiously from copper 
plates.” 

7 yards of chair bottoms, “ printed in the same way, very 
neat. These were my fancy; but Mrs. Stevenson tells me I 
did wrong not to buy both of the same color.” 

7 yards of printed cotton, blue ground, “to make you a 
gown. I bought it by candlelight, and liked it then, but 
not so well afterwards. If you do not fancy it, send it as a 
present from me to sister Jenny.” 

“<A better gown for you, of flowered tissue, 16 yards, of 
Mrs. Stevenson’s fancy, cost nine guineas.” 

Snuffers, snuffstand, and extinguisher. ‘ The extin- 
guisher is for spermaceti candles only, and is of a new con- 
trivance, to preserve the snuff upon the candle.” 

“ Some music Billy bought for his sister.” 

“¢ Some pamphlets for the Speaker and for Susy Wright.” 

“A mahogany and a little shagreen box, with micro- 
scopes and other optical instruments loose, are for Mr. 
Alison, if he likes them; if not, put them in my room till 
meeeurn.”’ 

Two sets of books, “a present from me to Sally, The 
World and The Connoisseur.” 

7 pair of silk blankets, very fine. ‘ You will excuse the 
soil on some of the folds; your neighbor Foster can get it 
oe: 

1 beer jug. 

A notation regarding the latter explains that “it has the 
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coffee cups in its belly, packed in best crystal salt, of a pe- : 


culiar nice flavor, for the table, not to be powdered.” 
But by the time this letter saw print in the works of Jared 


Sparks and James Parton, the fleshly word “belly” had — 


o> 
i oP 


been edited out. The eighteenth century could use the — 
word; but the nineteenth resolutely refused to admit that — 


people had such things. 
IV 


Three years pass and Franklin still waits in London. 
Then the Pennsylvania Assembly returns to the attack and 
passes “ An Act for granting to his Majesty the sume of 
£100,000.” It provides a sinking fund by “Sa tax on all 
estates.” The Penns instantly hurl their legal battalions 
against it and demand its repeal. A-committee of the 
Privy Council for Plantation Affairs in London report on 
it as “ manifestly offensive to natural justice, to the laws 
of England, and to the royal prerogative.” Franklin em- 
ploys counsel and furnishes them with able arguments 
against the repeal. His contentions are so convincing that 
the lords of the committee waver. They offer to make a 
second and different report if Franklin will agree to certain 


amendments. The result is a compromise. The unsur- 


veyed lands of the Penns are not taxed, but the surveyed 
lands are. It is a partial victory for Franklin; the stiff- 
necked and parsimonious Penns lose some of their preroga- 
tive and are compelled to accept the principle of a tax. 

Franklin’s friends back home rejoice and the Assembly 
votes him thanks, but the proprietary party attacks his name 
and reputation with ferocity. Deborah writes him disturbed 
letters. He replies: 

“J am concerned that so much trouble should be given 
you by idle reports concerning me. Be satisfied, my dear, 
that while I have my senses, and God vouchsafes me his 
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protection, I shall do nothing unworthy the character of an 
honest man, and one that loves his family.” 

The year is 1760. Quebec and Montreal have been 
taken, and France loses Canada and Guadeloupe to the vic- 
torious English. Franklin writes a pamphlet urging the 
retention of Canada, for there is actually a party which 
prefers Guadeloupe. Before the year is out, a frightful 
calamity befalls the conquering English: George III ascends 
the throne. 


Vv 


Franklin lingers on in London, enjoying his social and 
political triumphs. His leisure he employs in scientific ex- 
periments, arriving at conclusions which he puts in long let- 
ters to friends. Polly Stevenson, for instance, on a visit to 
the country receives one relating an experiment with squares 
of colored cloth laid on the snow on a sunny morning. 
The black squares, having absorbed the sun’s rays, have 
sunk into the snow, but the white one remains unaffected. 
From this Franklin deduces that all summer clothes should 
be white, while garden walls should be painted black to re- 
tain the heat for the benefit of fruit trees and vines. 

In 1761 he and William visit Germany and the Nether- 
lands. The next year Oxford University makes Franklin 
a D.C.L. and Billy an M.A. In the same year William, 
now 32 years old, is appointed Governor of New Jersey and 
soon afterwards marries Miss Elizabeth Downes, of the 
West Indies. He returns home to take up his official resi- 
dence at Burlington, only a few miles across the river from 
his father’s home. 

When at last Franklin obtains a ship home, his English 
friends sent him affectionate farewells. David Hume re- 
marks that America has sent England many good things, 
but only one philosopher. To Polly Stevenson Franklin 
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writes: “I fancy I feel a little like dying saints, who in 
parting with those they love in this world, are only com- — 
forted with the hope of more perfect happiness in the next. — 
. . . Adieu, my dear good girl.” . 

On the voyage he passes the time with more observations, 
notably the tranquilizing effect of oil on water. Hus atten- 
tion to this is attracted by the behavior of a lamp. On ar- 
riving at Philadelphia, he finds the pleased city has made 
him.its representative in the Assembly. Friends crowd the 
house to congratulate him on his achievements abroad. 

He is 57 years old. He has become so round as to be 
portly. He no longer moves around with the old energy, 
but loves to linger at the table and to sit at his desk instead 
of exercising. Once more he dreams of a tranquil leisure, 
during which he can observe the curiosities of the natural 
world, chat with old friends, watch Sally moving to and fro, 
and begin his long-contemplated work on “ The Art of 
Virtue.” He writes to his friend Dr. Fothergill in London: 

“‘ By the way, when do you intend to live? i.e., to enjoy 
life? When will you retire to your villa, give yourself re- 
pose, delight in viewing the operations of nature in the 
vegetable creation, assist her in her works, get your ingen- 
ious friends at times about you, make them happy with your 
conversation and enjoy their society; or if alone, amuse 
yourself with your books and elegant collections? 

“To be hurried about perpetually from one sick chamber 
to another is not living. Do you please yourself with the 
fancy that you are doing good? You are mistaken. Half 
the lives you save are not worth saving, as being useless, and 
almost all the other half ought not to be saved, as being 
mischievous. . . .” 

It is a long time before Franklin himself can enjoy that 
repose which he recommends. Impending are labors beside 
which his former exertions will appear trifling. 
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I 


N December, 1763, occurs one of the first of those out- 
bursts of mob fury which have since become so com- 
mon in American history and which, nearly always di- 

rected against the weak and unprotected, have so often 
grown into wholesale exhibitions of cowardice and bestiality. 

The Indians of Pennsylvania, fired by rum and made 
cunning by contact with the white man, are for the most 
part a desperate lot, but among them are harmless tribes 
living in entire amity with the peaceful Quakers and Mora- 
vians. Among them is the remnant of a tribe of Conestogas 
living near Lancaster. There are only twenty of them, 
men, women and children. Early one morning a mounted 
band known as “ the Paxton boys ” surrounds their village 
and sets fire to it. Only six Indians are found at home. 
These are butchered. 

Here and there a horrified protest is made, but most of 
the inhabitants approve the deed. Religious circles are si- 
lent when not openly commendatory. The authorities do 
nothing. However, the Lancaster magistrates collect the 
fourteen unbutchered Indians into the workhouse. The 
Paxton boys return to the blood-feast. A hundred or them 
break into the workhouse and slaughter the women and 
children as well as the men, carefully detaching their scalps 
in order to collect the provincial bounty. 

The perpetrators are never found, never molested. The 
deed is regarded as an incident in a necessary and holy cru- 
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sade, a virtuous clean-up campaign. Thus is set up one of 
those precedents which have virtually guaranteed immunity 
to mobs ever since, not only in Pennsylvania but in practi; 
cally all other Amertcan States. 

Thus encouraged, the Paxton boys, believing themselves 
latter-day Joshuas, draw to themselves new and thirsty re- 
cruits. Meantime Indians are taken to Philadelphia for pro- 
tection. They are sent under escort to New York. The 
governor there refuses them admission and they have to 
march back to Philadelphia. The Paxton mob announces 
that it is coming to get them. The frightened governor, 
John Penn, runs to Franklin, takes refuge in his house, and 
gladly leaves the situation for him to deal with. 

Franklin issues a blazing pamphlet entitled “ A Narra- 
tive of the late Massacres, in Lancaster County, of a Num- 
ber of Indians, Friends of the Province, by Persons Un- 
known.” In this he lays aside his accustomed easy, droll 
manner, and speaks his mind in unminced words. He as- 
sails the mob not only as murderers but as violators of the 
historic right of sanctuary. He riddles the clergymen who 
have tried to justify the act as that of God-blessed crusaders. 
He pleads for more magnanimity towards the helpless. He 
might as well have used an atomizer on a gorilla. The 
Paxton mob arrives at Germantown, only seven miles away. 
Once more Franklin becomes a military commander, organ- 
izes a defense force, meets the invaders, and reads them a 
firm warning. The Paxtons veer off, turn the countryside 
into a hell, and on their return home are received by their 
own people as heroes. 

“Governor Penn,” writes Franklin, “ did everything by 
my advice; so that, for about forty-eight hours, I was a very 
great man; as I had been once some years before, in a time 
of public danger.” 

A little later he notes this change in the situation: “ The 
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fighting face we put on, and the reasonings we used with 
the insurgents, having turned them back and restored quiet 
to the city, I became a less man than ever; for I had, by 
this transaction, made myself many enemies among the 
populace.” 

These enemies consist of the respectable classes of the 
town, including the friends of the Proprietaries and the 
clergy dependent on them. They are enraged at Franklin’s 
superseding the governor and his treatment of the Paxton 
“army of the Lord.” 

Factions arise, and Franklin is alternately praised and 
cursed. Governor John Penn, grandson of the great Wil- 
liam, in a panic signs a proclamation enormously raising the 
price of Indian scalps, including those of women. His op- 
ponents declare that the proprietary government is no longer 
able to preserve order and put down mobs. A new demand 
arises for an appeal to George III, to make Pennsylvania 
a royal province like New York and New Jersey. Gov- 
ernor Penn chooses this moment to reject a bill taxing 
all estates alike. Bedlam ensues. The Assembly adjourns 
to consult the people as to a petition to the king. Franklin, 
when not on committees, finds time to write and print a pam- 
phlet entitled “ Cool Thoughts on the Present Situation of 
our Public Affairs, addressed to a Friend in the Country.” 
It states the case for the Assembly. The legislature, on re- 
assembling, votes to address a petition to the king praying 
him to make Pennsylvania a royal province. When Speaker 
Norris, pleading ill health, refuses to sign it, Franklin is 
chosen in his stead. 


II 


The fall elections of 1764 come on. Franklin is named 
on what is called “The Old Ticket ” for re-election to the 
Assembly. A storm of pamphlets for and against the rule 
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of the Penns floods the city. Franklin issues a satiric “ Pref- y 
ace to a Speech ” in which he ridicules the attempt of the © 
respectable classes to shelter the Penns under the cloak of © 
“the father, the honored and honorable father.” 

“The sons,” he says, “ have been heard to say to each 
other with disgust, when told that A, B, and C were © 
come to wait upon them with addresses on some public ~ 
occasion, “ Then I suppose we shall hear more about our 
father.” 

He proposes an inscription for an imaginary memorial to 
Thomas and Richard Penn beginning as follows: 


“ Be this a Memorial 
Of T and R 
is of P : 

Who, with estates immense, 

Almost beyond computation, 

When their own province, 

And the whole British empire, 

Were engaged in a bloody and most expensive war, 
Begun for the defense of these estates, 

Could yet meanly desire 

To have those very estates 

Totally or partially 

Exempted from taxation .. .” 


Sn 


Franklin’s enemies produce a counter-epitaph, shot 
through with the malicious gossip of the streets and taverns 
concerning the birth of William: 


“ An Epitaph &c. 
To the much esteem’d Memory of 
Benjamin Franklin Esq., LL. D. 
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Possessed of many lucrative offices 

Procured to him by the Interest of Men whom he in- 
famously treated 

And receiving enormous sums from the Province for 
services 

He never performed, 

After betraying it to Party Contention, 

He lived, as to the Appearance of Wealth in moderate 
circumstances; 

His principal Estate, seeming to consist in his Hand 
Maid Barbara, 

A most valuable Slave, 

The Foster Mother of his last offspring who did his 
dirty work. 

And in two angelic Females whom Barbara also served 

As Kitchen Wench and Gold Finder, But alas the Loss! 

Providence for wise tho’ secret ends 

Lately deprived him of the Mother of Excellency. 

His fortune was not however impaired, for he piously 
withheld from her Manes 

The pitiful stipend of Ten pounds per Annum 

On which he had cruelly suffered her To starve, 

Then stole her to the Grave in Silence, 

Without a Pall, the covering due to her dignity, with- 
out a tomb or even a Monumental Inscription.” 


On election day the Philadelphia conservatives muster 
every force against Franklin. They are assisted by the 
Dutch Calvinists and Presbyterians. The Church of Eng- 
Jand and Dutch Lutheran congregations are divided in sen- 
timent. Most of Franklin’s support comes from the 
Quakers and Moravians. 

Franklin is defeated. His fourteen years of loyal serv- 
ice in the Assembly come to an inglorious end in mire and 
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mud. The majority against him, however, is small. It is 


only about a score in a total vote of nearly 4000. Franklin 
accepts his defeat with his usual philosophic calm, but his 
friends rally around him strongly. They propose him as 
the Assembly’s agent, to present the petition to the king in 


person. The Proprietary party breaks out into new exclama- — 


tions of horror. John Dickinson, a Philadelphian of wealth 
and influence, declares that “ no man in Pennsylvania is at 
this time so much the object of the public dislike as he” 
and that Franklin is in “the whole world the man most 
obnoxious to his country.” Other opponents paint Frank- 
lin as an agitator and disturber of the peace. They charge 
him with being the author of the other Assembly measures 
“which have occasioned such uneasiness and distraction 
among the good people of this province.” 

Nevertheless he is elected as agent and at once prepares to 
sail for England for the third time. On November 7, 1764, 
he is escorted to his ship by three hundred mounted men, 
and within a month is once more in London, where Mar- 
garet and Polly Stevenson stand ready to welcome him 
back to his old lodgings in Craven Street. 

He sends a letter of love and advice back to Sally. “Go 
constantly to church,” he writes. . . . “Ido not mean you 
should despise sermons, even of the preachers you dislike; 
for the discourse is often much better than the man, as sweet 
and clear waters come through very dirty earth.” 

This advice is the more surprising, since the rector of 
Christ Church, which Deborah and Sally attend, is a boot- 
licker to the Proprietaries and an enemy of Franklin. Our 
Benjamin is much like other males of the species: he may 
not care for sermons himself, but he is not above looking to 
the church to do police duty over his womenfolk. 
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RANKLIN quickly finds that he must put on one 
side the business of getting the Pennsylvania peti- 
tion into the hands of George III, and assist the 

other American colonial agents in London in their fight 
against the Stamp Act, which George Grenville, minister of 
the treasury, has prepared for action by Parliament. It im- 
poses taxes on fifty-four classes of objects, from almanacs 
and advertisements to legal papers and college degrees. To 
scattered farmers living at a distance from towns it threat- 
ens to be an unmitigated nuisance, to small tradesmen it is 
a hardship; but the chief objection of the American colo- 
nists is that the taxes are to be imposed by a Parliament in 
which none of their representatives are permitted to sit. 
They have already had stamp taxes of their own. 

“The first was imposed for one year by Massachusetts 
in 1755,” says John Bach McMaster, “and re-enacted in 
1756. The other was passed by New York in December, 
1756... . It was against stamp duties laid without consent 
of the colonies that the four London agents protested vigor- 
ously on the 2nd of February, 1765.” * 

Protests are indulgently disregarded. Parliament passes 
the measure by a large majority. Franklin, still the loyal 
subject, does not seem to be greatly cast down by his defeat. 

“T took every step in my power,” he wrote, “ to prevent 
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the passing of the Stamp Act. But the tide was too stron 7 
for us. The nation was provoked by American claims of 


legislative independence, and all parties joined in resolving 


by this act to settle the point. We might as well have 
hindered the sun’s setting. That we could not do. But 


since it is down, my friend, and it may be long before it — 
rises again, let us make as good a night of it as we can. 


We may still light candles. . . .” 


So ready is he to submit that he buys a supply of legal © 
blanks and sends it over to his partner, David Hall, to be 


stamped and sold in their stationery shop. When he hears 


that a young burgess named Patrick Henry has introduced ~ 


in the Virginia Assembly a resolution declaring the exclusive 


right of that body to tax the inhabitants of the province, he ~ 


writes to John Hughes, the Philadelphia merchant: 

“ A firm loyalty to the crown and a faithful adherence to 
the government of this nation, “ch it is the safety as well 
as the honour of the colonies to be — rected with, will al- 
ways be the wisest course for you and 1 <o take.” 

This being his frame of mind, he falls readily into a trap 
laid for him by Grenville. The latter asks him to suggest 
a discreet and reputable man to act as stamp officer in Penn- 
sylvania. Not realizing that this will virtually commit him 
to approbation of the act, Franklin names John Hughes. 
He soon hears of the effect at home. Hughes’ home is 
threatened by a mob and he resigns the post. Franklin’s 
enemies in Philadelphia try to provoke an attack on his own 
home. William hurries over from New Jersey to take the 
inmates away. Sally consents to go, but not the redoubtable 
Deborah. She barricades the house, sends for her brother 
to bring his gun, and prepares to repel invaders. She is 
still in a belligerent mood when she finds time to write 
Franklin about it: 

“T said, when I was advised to remove, that I was very 
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sure you had done nothing to hurt anybody, nor had I given 
any offense to any person at all, nor would I be made un- 
easy by anybody, nor would I stir and show the least un- 
easiness, but if anyone came to disturb me I would show a 
proper resentment.” 

Nothing could better reveal Debby’s confidence in her 
“ Pappy,” or her own sturdy and pugnacious nature. Any 
Philadelphia roughneck with the hardihood to set foot in 
Pappy’s sacred study would doubtless have got not only an 
earful but a gunful. 


II 


When the news reaches Franklin that there have been 
riots in Boston and New York, that the homefolks are re- 
sisting the duties, and have even declared a boycott on Eng- 
lish manufactures and are busy weaving homemade cloth 
on handlooms, he realizes that they are taking the situation 
more seriously than he. Before he can do anything, how- 
ever, the Grenville ministry falls, an event celebrated with 
bell-ringing and cannon-firing in Philadelphia. Grenville 
is succeeded by the Marquis of Rockingham, whose secre- 
tary is Edmund Burke, friend of Franklin and of America. 

However, the Stamp Act remains in force, and the 
American colonists, in a fury, adopt more drastic means of 
showing their resentment. Their measures are remarkably 
like those adopted in India during the recent swaraj agita- 
tion culminating in 1925. They pledge themselves to wear 
homespun, to import no English manufactured goods, and 
to eat no lamb in order to encourage the growing of Ameri- 
can wool. Spinning and knitting become the fashion. Citi- 
zens boast of being dressed from head to foot in home- 
made goods. Legal proceedings are abandoned and disputes 
are settled by private arbitration. Stamped papers are 
destroyed wherever found. Franklin’s newspaper, the 
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Gazette, announces that no stamped paper is to be had an 
even changes its title for a short period to “ Remarkabl 
Occurrences.” 
Franklin himself, despite his non-approval of the Stamp — 
Act, still remains the loyal British subject. Aware of this, 
his political enemies at home make capital of it and accuse 
him, as a royal jobholder, of secretly working against his 
country’s interest. A political versifier issues this quatrain: 


“¢ All his designs concenter in himself. 
For building castles and amassing pelf. 
The public ’tis his wit to sell for gain, 
Whom private property did ne’er maintain.” 


In England the boycott on imported goods and the at- 
tempts of the Americans to set up small factories of their 
own cause sundry quakings. Tall stories appear in that por- 
tion of the London press dominated by the industrialists 
concerning the attempts of the colonies to become independ- 
ent of English factories. The Tory press, catering to the 
feudal land-owners, tries to allay such fears by scouting the 
possibility of the rise of industry in America. 

Franklin is well aware that there are certain kinds of 
human foolishness which cannot be dealt with seriously. 
He therefore draws his feathered pen, dips it in a bottle 
filled with ridicule mixed with a little acid, and writes: 

“. . . Give me leave to instance the various accounts the 
newspapers have given us, with so much honest zeal for the, 
welfare of Poor Old England, of the establishing manu- 
factures in the colonies to the prejudice of those of the 
kingdom. It is objected by superficial readers, who yet 
pretend to some knowledge of those countries, that such es- 
tablishments are not only improbable, but impossible, for 
that their sheep have but little wool, not in the whole suffi- 
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cient for a pair of stockings a year to each inhabitant; that, 
from the universal dearness of labor among them, the work- 
ing of iron and other materials, except in a few course in- 
stances, is impracticable to any advantage. 

“ Dear sir, do not let us suffer ourselves to be amused 
with such groundless objections. The very tails of the 
American sheep are so laden with wool, that each has a 
little car or wagon on four little wheels, to support and 
keep it from trailing on the ground. Would they calk their 
ships, would they even litter their horses with wool, if it 
were not both plenty and cheap? .. . 

“ And yet all this is as certainly true as the account said 
to be from Quebec, in all the papers of last week, that the 
inhabitants of Canada are making preparations for a cod 
and whale fishery ‘ this summer in the upper lakes.? Igno- 
rant people may object, that the upper lakes are fresh, and 
that cod and whales are salt water fish; but let them know, 
sir, that cod, like other fish, when attacked by their enemies 
fly into any water where they can be safest; that whales, 
when they have a mind to eat cod, pursue them wherever 
they fly; and that the grand leap of the whale in the chase 
up the Falls of Niagara is esteemed, by all who have seen it, 
as one of the finest spectacles in nature.” 


Ill 


Warned no doubt by letters from home, and encouraged 
by Burke, Franklin throws himself vigorously into the 
struggle for repeal of the Stamp Act. For several months, 
he is “in a continual hurry from morning till night.” 

At last Parliament in February, 1766, agrees to give a 
hearing on the subject before a Committee of the Whole 
House. Men of every rank and calibre who have any kind 
of connection with America are invited to testify. Chiefest 
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witness of all is Dr. Franklin. During his long examination 
Franklin is at his best. He is cool, dignified, poised, an 

never at a loss for an answer. Burke said the scene re- 
minded him of a master surrounded by a parcel of school- 
boys. His friend George Whitefield, the preacher, after- 
wards wrote: 

“ Our worthy friend, Dr. Franklin, has gained immortal ~ 
honor by his behavior at the bar of the House. His an-— 
swer was always found equal if not superior to the ques- 
tioner. He stood unappalled, gave pleasure to his friends, — 
and did honor to his country.” | 

There was a reason for the worthy Doctor’s good show. ~ 
ing. He had thoughtfully provided himself with a few 
friends in the Commons and had arranged that at the right 
time they should ask him questions for which he had pat 
answers ready. In this way he was able to get before 
British reactionaries the fact that America could supply 300,- 
ooo men for a war of defense, and before the North of 
England trading faction the fact that America annually 
bought a half million pounds worth of goods from England. 

Franklin was asked whether a military force could en- 
force the Stamp Act. “ Suppose a military force sent into 
America,” he replied; “ they will find nobody in arms; what 
are they then to do? They cannot force a man to take 
stamps who chooses to do without them. They will not 
find a rebellion: they may indeed make one.” 

When asked what those colonists would do who found 
they could not sue for debts due them without using stamped 
paper, Franklin said: 

‘TI can only judge what other people will think and how 
they will act by what I feel within myself. I have a great 
many debts due me in America, and I had rather they should 


remain unrecoverable by any law than submit to the Stamp 
Act? 
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| There ensue several days of debate, excitement and in- 

trigue. George III and the court faction set their faces 

- against repeal, but the manufacturing interests, thoroughly 

scared by the American boycott, bring to bear powerful 

| influences, in which cash plays its part. The Stamp Act 

is repealed at 4 o’clock on the morning of February 21, 
1766. 

The news is received in America with public rejoicing. 
Cheering crowds parade through the streets of Philadelphia. 
And Franklin’s name is extolled to the stars. The Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly elects him agent for another year. In 
October of this year Philadelphia holds another election 
and the wave of enthusiasm carries Franklin back to his old 
seat. Sally Franklin scribbles off this note to her brother 

William in New Jersey: 

“ Dear Brother — The Old Ticket forever! We have it 
by 34 votes! God bless our worthy and noble agent, and all 
his family, were the joyful words we were waked with at 
2 or 3 o'clock this morning, by the White Oaks. They then 
gave us three huzzas and a blessing, then marched off. How 
strong is the cause of truth! We have beat three parties; 
The Proprietary, the Presbyterians, and the Half-and- 
mates.” 

“ As the Stamp Act is at length repealed,” writes Frank- 
lin to Deborah, “I am willing you should have a new 
gown.” 

In England, however, the repeal of the Stamp Act is 
only a temporary reverse to the Tory party and the next 
year they return to their old tricks. Under Charles Town- 
send, Chancellor of the Exchequer, a new tax measure is in- 
troduced for the purpose of somehow extracting a revenue 
out of America. It lays duties on paper, paints, glass and 
tea, and since it is meant to raise only £40,000 annually, 
Parliament believes America will not object. But the result 
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is a new storm of opposition. Franklin’s position as a colo- 
nial agent becomes more and more difficult. He is able t 
do little except try to educate English opinion by means o 
letters to the newspapers signed “ Pacificus,” ‘ Secundus,” 
“ Homespun,” etc. 

Daily it becomes plainer that the root of the difficulty is 
the fear in England that America will establish her own — 
factories and set up her own industries. English hatters — 
obtain from Parliament an act restraining the colonists from — 
manufacturing their own hats. English steel-makers induce — 
Parliament to forbid the construction in America of slitting-_ 
mills or steel furnaces. Americans are forbidden to import — 
wine, oil or fruit from Portugal except through England. 

It was this situation which was the real cause of the Revo- — 
lutionary, War; and the real enemies of American independ- 
ence were not so much the king and the politicians as the 
nascent industrial class and the intrenched commission 
houses of England. 


ae 


IV 


Between his wrestlings with Parliament and with English 
public opinion, Franklin does not forget to have a good 
time. As soon as Parliament adjourns for the summer he 
is among the first to bounce over to the Continent. “ Trav- 
eling,” he once remarked, “is one way of lengthening life, 
at least in appearance.” In 1766 he enjoys himself in Ger- 
many and Holland, and the next summer finds him and Sir 
John Pringle, the queen’s physician, gaily dashing off to 
Paris. In one of his blithest moods Franklin writes to 
“ Polly ” Stevenson, who is a little lonely down at an aunt’s 
home in Bromley, Kent: 

“I had not been here six days before my Tailor and Per- 
ruquier had transformed me into a Frenchman. Only think 
what a figure I make in a little bag-wig and with naked ears! 
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They told me I was become twenty years younger and 
looked very gallant; so being in Paris where the Mode is to 
be sacredly followed, I was once very near making Love to 
my Friend’s Wife.” 

Thus revivified, he is moved to notice some particulars 

regarding the fair inhabitants of France: 

“The women we saw at Calais, on the road, at Boulogne, 
and in the inns and villages were generally of dark com- 
plexions; but arriving at Abbeville we found a sudden 
change, a multitude of both women and men in that place 

‘appearing remarkably fair. Whether this is owing to a 
small colony of spinners, wool combers, and weavers, 
brought hither from Holland with the woolen manufactory 
about sixty years ago, or to their being less exposed to the 
‘sun than in other places, their business keeping them much 
within doors, I know not... . 

“‘ As soon as we left Abbeville, the swarthiness returned. 
I speak generally; for here are some fair women at Paris, 
who, I think are not whitened by art. As to rouge, they 
didn’t pretend to imitate nature in laying it on. There is 
no gradual diminution of the color, from the full bloom in 
the middle of the cheek to the faint tint near the sides, nor 
does it show itself differently in different faces. I have not 
had the honor of being at any lady’s toilet to see how it is 
laid on, but I fancy I can tell you how it is or may be done. 
Cut a hole of three inches diameter in a piece of paper; 
place it on the side of your face in such a manner, as that 
the top of the hole may be just under the eye; then, with a 
brush dipped in the color, paint face and paper together; 
so when the paper is taken off, there will remain a round 
patch of red exactly the form of the hole. This is the mode, 
from the actresses on the stage upwards through the ranks 
of ladies to the princesses of the blood; but it stops there, 
the queen not using it, having in the serenity, complacence, 
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and benignity that shine so eminently in, or rather through, 
her countenance, sufficient beauty, though now an old 
woman, to do extremely well without it.” . 

Follows an account of his meeting with Louis XV, one 
of the five kings before whom he once boasted that he had 
stood: 

“ You see I speak of the queen as if I had seen her; and © 
so I have, for you must know I have been at court. We — 
went to Versailles last Sunday, and had the honor of being ~ 
presented to the king, Louis XV; he spoke to both of us © 
very graciously and very cheerfully, is a handsome man, 
has a very lively look, and appears younger than he is. In 
the evening we were at the Grand Couvert, where the 
family sup in public. The table was half a hollow square, 
the service gold. When either made a.sign for drink, the 
word was given by one of the waiters: A boire pour le Roi, 
or, A boire pour la Reine. Then two persons came from 
within, the one with wine and the other with water in 
carafes; each drank a little glass of what he brought, and 
then put both the carafes with a glass on a salver, and then 
presented it. Their distance from each other was such, as 
that other chairs might have been placed between any two 
of them. An officer of the court brought us up through the 
crowd of spectators, and placed Sir John so as to stand be- 
tween the queen and Madam Victoire. The king talked a 
good deal to Sir John, asking many questions about our 
royal family; and did me too the honor of taking some 
notice of me; that is saying enough, for I would not have 
you think me so much pleased with this king and queen, as 
to have a whit less regard than I used to have for ours. 
No Frenchman shall go beyond me in thinking my own 
king and queen the very best in the world, and the most 
amiable.” 

This last sentence is not the least interesting in this inter- 
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} esting letter. It reveals Franklin as still the worshipful 
| provincial, still the devout subject. Franklin the republi- 
| can is not yet born. 


EV: 


In 1768 comes a change in the ministry which threatens 
a terrifying disaster to Franklin. Lord Sandwich at one 
time is almost on the point of depriving him of his post- 
mastership because Franklin is “too much of an English- 
man.” Since David Hall has ceased his payments of £1000 
annually, the purchase of the Franklin & Hall printing busi- 
ness having been completed, a large hole looms in Frank- 
lin’s income, but the lonely and struggling colony of Georgia 
comes to the rescue by appointing him its agent at London 

at £200 a year. New Jersey follows, adding £100. Mas- 
sachusetts comes next despite the opposition of Samuel 
Adams, with £400 a year. These sums, added to the £500 
which Pennsylvania pays him, are cheerfully received. And 
he doesn’t lose the postmastership after all. 

“My enemies were forced,” he writes to Jane Mecom, 
“to content themselves with abusing me plentifully in the 
newspapers and endeavoring to provoke me to resign. In 
this they are not likely to succeed, I being deficient in that 
Christian virtue of resignation. If they would have my 
office, they must take it.” 

Thus does he remain faithful to his ancient motto: never 
to seek an office, and never to resign one. 
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I 


P 4QHOUGH Franklin was blandly unaware of it, in 
1768 he might as well have been an earnest fly 
trying to butt through a window pane as to get 

his propaganda successfully before mass opinion in the Lon- 

don of that day. The reason was that, in the world of 
politics, the London man-in-the-street could see nothing, 
hear nothing, but the magic, the incandescent, figure of John 

Wilkes, one of the most astonishing individuals produced 

by the eighteenth century. 

“ London was illuminated,” wrote Franklin to his friend, 
Joseph Galloway, “two nights running, at the command 
of the mob, for the success of Wilkes in the Middlesex 
election. The second night exceeded anything of the kind 
ever seen here on the greatest occasions of rejoicing, as even 
the small cross-streets, lanes, courts, and other out-of-the- 
way places were all in a blaze with lights, and the principal 
streets all night long, as the mobs went round again after 
two o’clock, and obliged people who had extinguished their 
candles to light them again. Those who refused had all 
their windows destroyed. The damage done and the ex- 
pense of candles have been computed at fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

That wasn’t all the mob did. It made “ gentlemen and 
ladies of all ranks, as they passed in their carriages, to shout 
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' for Wilkes and Liberty, marking the same words on all 
their coaches with chalk, and No. 45 on every door. . 

I went last week to Winchester, and observed, that for fif- 
teen miles out of town there was scarce a door or window 
shutter next the road unmarked; and this continued, here 
and there, quite to Winchester, which is sixty-four miles.” 

John Wilkes? 

Wilkes and Liberty? 

No. 45° 

These references appear very mysterious, until we begin 
to investigate. Then we find that the trail leads from 
Wilkes to Lord Sandwich, whom we have just seen in the 
act of trying to shunt our worthy Doctor out of his good 
job in the Philadelphia postoffice. Lord Sandwich’s assist- 
ant is Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord le Despencer 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord le Despencer is 
the so-called great libertine with whom Franklin solemnly 
produced a revision of the English Book of Common 
Prayer. 

At this point we must quote from another letter of Frank- 
lin’s addressed to son William: 

“T was down at Lord le Despencer’s when the post 
brought that day’s papers. Paul Whitehead was there, too, 
who runs early through all the papers and tells the com- 
pany what he finds remarkable. He had them in another 
room, and we were chatting in the breakfast parlor, when 
he came running into us, out of breath, with the paper in 
his hand. ‘Here!’ says he, ‘ here’s news for ye. Here’s 
the King of Prussia claiming a right to this kingdom!’ All 
stared, and I as much as anybody; and he went on to read 
it. When he had read two or three paragraphs a gentleman 
present said, ‘Damn his impudence; I dare say we shall 
hear by next post that he is upon his march with one hun- 
dred thousand men to back this.? Whitehead, who is very 
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shrewd, soon after began to smoke it, and looking in 

face, said, ‘ I'll be hanged if this is not some of your Ameri- 
can jokes upon us. The reading went on, and ended with 
abundance of laughing, and a general verdict that it was a 
fair hit; and the piece was cut out of the paper and pre- 
served in my lord’s collection.” . 

We may be sure that amid the laughter no one’s was” 
more ventral than Franklin’s own; for the “fair hit” was 
one of the most famous of his own numerous newspaper 
hoaxes entitled “ An Edict of the King of Prussia.” 

We have now rounded up a group composed of Lord le 
Despencer, Lord Sandwich, John Wilkes, and Whitehead, — 
with all of whom Franklin has some kind of relation, as yet © 
not defined. 

1 

Let us go back a few years earlier and imagine that we 
have come upon this group some dark night in London. 
They are dressed as if for a féte, but as they come out of a 
house on a side street they are cloaked and hooded. As they 
enter a carriage, we overhear a low laugh and a quiet 
chuckle. We follow them out into the country where heavy 
trees do silent sentry duty along the banks of the Thames. 
We arrive at the village of Marlow, in Buckinghamshire. 
We pass through and take the road to Henley, of boat-race 
renown. The carriage slows and stops before a ruined and 
deserted building of an ecclesiastical architecture. 

It is Medmenham Abbey, founded by a Cistercian order 
of monks in 1145 and now the seat of the Hell Fire Club, 
whose orgies and rites are presided over by the High Priest 
and Monk Superior, Sir Francis Dashwood. 

The club’s members number twelve. Besides the quartet 
mentioned, they include Charles Churchill, Robert Lloyd, 
Bubb-Dodington, George Selwyn, and at various times Ben 
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| Bates, Henry Lovibond Collins, Sir William Stanhope, Sir 
| John Dashwood-King, Sir John d’Aubrey, and Thomas 
| Potter. 

Of all the numerous rakish clubs founded in England in 
‘the eighteenth century, the Hell Fire Club was regarded 
as the most scandalous. Ascribed to it were the most har- 
‘rowing blasphemies. Stories concerning it were told by 
| whispers in secluded corners. The prominence and un- 
questioned talent of its membership made it the target of 
| loose-lipped, and sometimes envious, gossip. The follow- 
ing is from a contemporary chronicle: 

“The Hell-Fires, you may guess, aim at a more tran- 

-scendent malignity, deriding the forms of religion as a trifle 
with them, by a natural progression from the form they 
turn to the substance; with Lucifer they fly at Divinity. 
The third person of the Trinity is what they peculiarly at- 
tack; by the following specimen you may judge of their 
good will: ie., their calling for a Holy-Ghost-pye at the 
men... 

The shade of this ancient chronicler will forgive us if his 
horror causes us no more than a smile. Calling for a Holy 
Ghost pie at a tavern sounds more like the irreverent prank 
of a modern gang of college students than the deliberate 
blasphemy of seasoned criminals. The Hell Fire Club un- 
doubtedly contained dissipated and sometimes dissolute men, 
but it is doubtful if their performances, in the beginning, 
surpassed those of any high-spirited and reckless young bucks 
who in any land or age, are prone to react impiously against 
the respectabilities and confining rigidities of their elders. 

Of Dashwood, who was afterwards Franklin’s frequent 
host at his magnificent country place at West Wycombe, 
Dr. Franklin wrote: 

“ But a pleasanter thing is the kind countenance, the face- 
tious and very intelligent conversation of mine host, who 
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having been for many years engaged in public affairs, seen 
all parts of Europe, and kept the best company in the world, 
is himself the best existing.” 

In Lord le Despencer Franklin found the kind of man 
which he most looked up to. His lordship was elegantly 
wicked, and so was possessed of a quality which Franklin — 
admired with his whole heart. There can be little doubt — 
that membership in the Hell Fire Club, though perhaps _ 
not: accepted, would have enticed him irresistibly. We al-_ 
ready know how he loved clubs and good company. 3 

The very inscription over the entrance at Medmenham, © 
taken from the Abbey of Theléme described in Rabelais, 
would have delighted him — Fay ce gue voudras (Do what 
you like); for Franklin had been trying to observe that pre-— 
cept ever since he had sold his printing business and ceased, 
in spirit at least, to be Poor Richard. 

Of the whole group the ablest and most brilliant figure 
was John Wilkes. There was a time when his name was 
scarcely less revered in Boston and Philadelphia than in 
London. His memory has a certain additional interest for 
Americans because a nephew, Charles Wilkes, became an 
admiral in the United States Navy. 

Married in his youth to a woman half again as old as 
himself and totally dissimilar from her in sentiments, John 
Wilkes threw himself into the somewhat boisterous dissipa- 
tions favored in the drawing rooms and clubs of the period. 
Having gifts as a political writer, he became editor of the 
North Briton in 1762. There he established his name as 
the “ Friend to Liberty ” and to the cause of the American 
colonists. Consequently he made himself hated by George 
III and the court party. In issue No. 45 of his paper he 
had the impudence to comment satirically on a Speech from 
the Throne. He was arrested for libel and imprisoned in 
the Tower. To put an edge on the case, the prosecution 
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, dragged in a forgotten and privately printed pamphlet, 
| written in his youth, called, as a burlesque on Pope, Essay 
-on Woman. A noble lord arose in Parliament and de- 
‘nounced Wilkes as having “ violated the most sacred ties of 
religion as well as decency ” by publishing this book. This 
was no other than the Earl of Sandwich, Wilkes’s former 
fellow member in the Hell Fire Club! Wilkes at length 
;went in exile, to Paris, whence he wrote the tenderest of 
‘letters to his daughter “ Polly,” and became the friend 
‘of Beaumarchais, playwright, business man, and friend of 
| Franklin and of America. On returning to England, he 
| was repeatedly rejected from Parliament, but one of fate’s 
| little ironies made this haunter of drawing rooms and bou- 
doirs the idol of London’s proletariat, and finally he was 
triumphantly elected Sheriff and then Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. It was as Lord Mayor in 1775 that he presented to 
‘the king a remonstrance against the policy of coercing 
America. In person he was squint-eyed and unattractive, 
but made a name for himself as a boundless amorist. He 
once boasted that with half an hour’s start he could win a 
woman from the best-looking man in the world. Tradi- 
tion says that it was he who finally broke up the Hell Fire 
Club by introducing a baboon, dressed like the devil, in the 
midst of an after-midnight revel. 

In genuine evil-doing, the Earl of Sandwich role out- 
ranked any other member of the club. His seductions of 
women became so notorious that he was named “ Jemmie 
Twitcher,” after the seducer of that name in Gay’s The 
Beggar's Opera.’ He insinuated himself into the graces of 
George III and was promoted rapidly as a diplomat and oc- 
cupant of high posts. There was high comedy in his turn- 
ing on Wilkes for writing the Essay on Woman, for the 
pamphlet had been actually dedicated to him and he him- 


1 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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self had been previously expelled from the Beefsteak Clu 
for blasphemy.” Asa handy man for George III, it was n 
surprising that he arose in Parliament one day and d 
nounced Franklin as “ one of the bitterest and most mis- 
chievous enemies this country has ever known.” . 
Paul Whitehead was an amiable loafer, minor poet, an 
hanger-on of men more highly placed in the world. Frank- 
lin’s account of him as a reader and clipper of newspapers 
for Lord le Despencer indicates his character. Until he 
married money and got a small post from Dashwood, he 
lived by, his wits and by doing political hack writing similar 
to that by which James Ralph, Franklin’s friend, earned a _ 
tainted livelihood. The people who liked Whitehead held 
Dashwood responsible for getting him into bad habits. He | 
was a pet aversion of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and was also de- 
spised by his fellow “ Hell Fire ” member, Churchill, who ; 
wrote this couplet about him: ; 
““ May I (can worse disgrace on Manhood fall?) 
Be born a Whitehead and baptized a Paul! ” 


But he died peacefully among suburban neighbors who 
respected him. His will requested that his heart be re-— 
moved and given to Lord le Despencer. He bequeathed 
£50 for a marble urn to contain it. Lord le Despencer, with 
his strong dramatic sense, interred the heart to the accom-_ 
paniment of music and appropriate ceremonies in the mauso- 
leum which he had caused to be built on his beautiful 
West Wycombe grounds. 

Churchill was a former curate, a satiric poet of some con- 
sequence during his time, and an ardent friend and political 
supporter of Wilkes. His invective gifts earned him many 
enemies, including Hogarth, the painter, and Dr. Johnson, 
whom Churchill crowned with the name “ Pomposo.” He 

® Lives of the Rakes, by E. Beresford Chancellor, 
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lived briefly and fiercely. He wrote his own inscription for 
shis grave: “ Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies.” 
_ Robert Lloyd was a young scholar and writer of a fluency 
(too facile to become distinguished. Wilkes wrote of him: 
“« Fle was content to scamper round the foot of Parnassus on 
this little Welsh pony, which seems never to have tired.” 
‘His was an impressionable nature, prone to absorb the color 
1of his associates. 

Bubb-Dodington, Lord Melcombe, left behind him a 
‘memory flavored with a kind of obscene comedy. He was 
fat, gross, conceited, in private life a toady, and in public 
'a turn-coat, but always regarded himself as at heart an artist. 
An uncle left this son of an apothecary named Bubb an im- 

mense fortune, a great part of which the recipient spent on 
the erection of a gigantic villa, the very dream of a nabob 
in stone and marble, in which the purple-jowled owner 
slept in a gilded bed canopied with peacocks’ feathers. He 
lived to bask in the sun of King George’s court. When, on 
the occasion of the royal marriage, he bent low to kiss the 
hand of Queen Charlotte, he burst the fastenings of his 
lilac-tinted silk trousers, but survived to a hale old age.* 

George Selwyn was a wit, gambler, and man-about-town. 

When he attended a session of Parliament it was always to 
sleep tranquilly. He had two great passions: one was for 
his adopted daughter, Maria Fagniani; the other was for 
executions and the sight of dead bodies. His sayings were 
famous. When in his presence someone wondered at the 
marriage of Lord North to the enormously fat widow of 
the Earl of Rockingham, he remarked: “ Oh, she had been 
kept on ice three days before the wedding! ” * 

Sir William Stanhope was another member of the Hell 
Fires who had a wit, but of a somewhat dryer kind. At the 


3 The Lives of the Rakes, by E. Beresford Chancellor. 
* Idem. 
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coronation of George III, he objected to the removal of a 
table of the Knights of the Bath, to whom he belonged, on 
the ground that “some of us are gentlemen here.” 

The remaining members of the Hell Fire Club seem to 
have been minor and undistinguished personages, but we 
have already said enough concerning their companions to 
indicate what they were like. Franklin arrived in London 
for his third visit too late to have been admitted to member- 
ship, the club having been dissolved when Dashwood became 
Lord le Despencer in 1762; but there can be little doubt 
that he would have rejoiced in the company of the other 
members almost as much as in that of his lordship. Wit, 
clubbability, free-thinking, and bold gallantry — these were 
attributes that ever fascinated the provincial Franklin. 

There was another associate member or visitor to the club, 
who perhaps fascinated Franklin evén more. This was 
Eon de Beaumont, known as the Chevalier d’Eon, soldier of 
France, writer, poet, and diplomat, the secret of whose real 
sex agitated for years the gossips of the chancelleries of 
Europe. Indeed, the Hell Fire Club once held a mock trial 
to determine this very point. D’Eon was living in exile in 
London while Franklin was there, and there is evidence 
that they became friends. 

The mystery concerning d’Eon involved, as an old 
French biography puts it, “the imperious circumstances 
which one day compelled him to conceal his sex.” What 
those strange circumstances were has never been authenti- 
cally disclosed, but the concealment is said to have been by 
the order of his king, Louis XV, whose secret correspond- 
ence with the Empress Elizabeth of Russia was in charge of 
d’Eon for five years. Early in his career d’Eon was the 
secret agent and close confidant of the king, but on some- 
how falling out of favor, he spent an exile of 14 years in 
England. He was permitted to return to France in sy 
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Two years afterwards, Count Vergennes, of whose later re- 
lations with Franklin we shall presently hear, ordered d’Eon 
at his home in Tonnerre, to “ reassume the garments of his 
sex.” The autopsy at his death is said to have revealed 
d’Eon as unquestionably male. 

Bearing on this point, there is a curious letter from d’Eon 
to Franklin in the files of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety at Philadelphia. It was written in Paris in 1778, a 
year after Count Vergennes had issued his queer order. 
The following is a translation: 


“ Monsieur, 


“I have been to Passy to have the honor of seeing you 
and to felicitate you on recent events occurring in America, 
but you were in Paris. In your absence we drank to your 
health and to Liberty, at the home of your friend M. le 
Ray de Chaumont, who was joined by madame his wife and 
mademoiselle his daughter in extending to me the most 
agreeable reception. I hope that the health of the Liberty 
carried by Madlle d’Eon to three places in Versailles re- 
sults in all the good possible to America. My brother-in- 
law, the Chevalier O’Gorman, has arrived from Burgundy. 
He will return next week. He hopes that when next spring 
you go to Dijon that you will give him the pleasure and 
honor of stopping with him at Tonnerre. I shall be very 
happy if I can be present at the same time and there give 
proofs of the sincere and respectful attachment with which 
Iam 

“Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
“ Ta CHEVALIERE D’Eon.” 


It is to be noted that d’Eon’s signature is in the feminine. 
Moreover, in calling himself “servant,” he uses not the 
usual masculine serviteur but the feminine servante. Also, 
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on the back of the letter there is this memorandum, appar- 
ently in Franklin’s handwriting and possibly for filing pur- 
poses: “Chevaligre D’Eon, 24 jany, 1778” —again the 
feminine form. This letter heightens the mystery which 
even to this day is attached to the name of d’Eon. 

To the last he dressed in women’s clothes, and, clinging 
to his skirts, even took part in fencing duels. In his later 
years he was always careful to call himself, as in the above 
letter, “ Mademoiselle d’Eon.” 

In connection with d’Eon there is a curious story told of 
Franklin during his residence as American envoy at Passy, 
now part of Paris but then a suburb. Franklin let it be 
known that he wished to contribute to the “ blessed bread ” 
being distributed in the parish of Passy. He offered thir-- 
teen brioches, or cakes, representing the thirteen American 
colonies, on the first of which — destined for the curé — 
should be inscribed, in large letters, the word “ Liberty.” 
The curé and the bishop sought to dissuade him, but it was 
d’Eon who caused him to renounce the project by saying: 
“ Passy is too close to Versailles. They do not greatly care 
for that word there.” * 

It may have been that d’Eon, who at times manifested 
sportive inclinations, took it upon himself to carry the in- 
scribed cakes to Versailles. If so, this would explain his 
reference to “the Liberty ” in his letter to Franklin. 


III 


Franklin’s association with the former High Priest of the 
Hell Fire Club led to his joining in one of the most curious 
enterprises in which he ever engaged. This was the revi- 
sion of the English Prayer Book. Lord le Despencer did 
most of the work, but Franklin cut down the catechism and 
the reading and singing Psalms, and wrote the preface. As 

1 Archives of the Historical Society of Auteuil and Passy. 
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we have already seen, Franklin had an incurable fondness 
for criticizing and altering religious works. Of the cate- 
chism only two questions were retained: “What is your 
duty to God? ” and “ What is your duty to your neigh- 
bor? ” Omitted were all reference to the sacraments, to 
the divinity of Jesus, the commandments in the catechism, 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and even the canticle, 
“All ye Works of the Lord.” The Apostle’s Creed was 
pared down “to the parts that are most intelligible and 
most essential.” The Te Deum and Venite were abridged, 
and the services for communion, infant baptism, confirma- 
tion, visitation of the sick, marriage and burial of the dead 
were much shortened. 

Franklin expressly approved Lord le Despencer’s omis- 
sions of the Commination “and all cursing of mankind,” 
and explained his own cuts in certain of the Psalms by say- 
ing that “they imprecate, in the most bitter terms, the 
vengeance of God in our adversaries, contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, which commands us to love our enemies 
and to pray for those that hate us and despitefully use us.” 

The purpose of the book, as explained in the preface, 
was a humanitarian one — to prevent the old and faithful 
from freezing to death through long ceremonies in cold 
churches; to make the services so short as to attract the 
young and lively; and to relieve the well-disposed from 
the affliction of interminable prayers. 

Theology fascinated Franklin, but it also troubled him. 
He could not forbear tinkering with it whenever he had 
the time. He sought to make it not only good, but humane. 
He strove to remodel it in his own kindly image. To see 
him, ancient enemy of New England ecclesiasticism, associ- 
ated in this task with the former Abbot of the Hell Fire 
Club, might well have caused a smile on Olympus itself. 

The book was issued by Wilkie, the bookseller in St. 
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Paul’s Churchyard, in 1773, but, says Franklin, was “ never 
much noticed.” It was ahead of its time. In the eight- 
eenth century, bigotry, though productive of convulsive re- 
actions among theyoung, was still strong among the old, 
who had erected upon it institutions as precious as temples. 

It is a curious fact that “ Franklin’s Prayer Book ” was 
followed by his friend Thomas Jefferson’s revision of the 
New Testament, better known as “ Jefferson’s Bible.” ‘This 
too, was a product of the reaction against reaction. 


IV 


The “ Edict of the King of Prussia,” which aroused the 
laughter of the gentlemen at Lord le Despencer’s house, 
purported to be an announcement emanating from Frederick 
the Great. In solemn, burlesque style it cited the fact that 
Britain has been first settled by Saxon colonies, that it had 
been decided to raise a revenue from these colonies to de- 
fray the expenses of defense, and that certain measures had 
been ordered to be put into execution. These measures 
were the same which Britain had ordained for America. 
One command was this: “ That all the thieves, highway 
and street robbers, housebreakers, forgerers, s-d-tes, and 
villains of every denomination, who have forfeited their 
lives to the law in Prussia, but whom we in our great clem- 
ency do not think fit here to hang, shall be emptiéd out of 
our gaols into the said Island of Great Britain, for the bet- 
ter peopling of that country.” 

Another of Franklin’s newspaper contributions, which ap- 
peared about the same time, was called “ Rules for Reduc- 
ing a Great Empire to a Small One.” It began with this 
statement: “ A great empire, like a great cake, is most easily 
diminished at the edges,” and then proceeded to recite, in 
satirical form, those acts of the British ministers and Parlia- 
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ment against which the American colonists had made most: 
complaint. 

Franklin was 63 years old before any of his collected 
writings were published in book form. In 1769 a volume 
called his “ Works” appeared in London. It consisted 
chiefly of letters and papers on electrical and other scientific 
subjects. It was translated into French by his friend Du- 
bourg in Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
The Attack in the Cockpit 


I 


EANTIME ugly incidents have been occurring in 
America, particularly in Massachusetts, greatly 
to the annoyance of Governor Hutchinson. The 
seizure of John Hancock’s sloop, the “ Liberty,” for a vio- 
lation of the revenue laws, has caused a riot in Boston. 
British troops have occupied Faneuil Hall and the State 
House. A collision in King Street has caused three deaths 
and the trial of the officer commanding the British detach- 
ment, Captain Preston. At Providence the British revenue 
schooner, the “ Gaspee,” has been boarded and burned. 
Franklin regards as particularly offensive the quartering 
of troops in Boston. He tells a Whig member of Parlia- 
ment so. The member informs Franklin that all these 
forcible measures are due to the suggestions — the actual 
request, indeed—of prominent Americans themselves. 
He offers to back up his assertions with indisputable docu- 
ments. He brings Franklin a packet of letters written by 
respectable New Englanders to William Whately, a former 
member of Parliament and a confidential agent for the 
Grenville ministry. The contents of these letters amaze 
Franklin. They call for a strong hand in dealing with the 
American populace. Six of them are by Thomas Hutchin- 
son, written when he was chief justice and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Hutchinson is not an Englishman 
but a native, a graduate of Harvard, and one of the earliest 
advocates of narrow and rigid Sabbath laws. In one letter 
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he asserts that “there must be an abridgment of what are 
called English liberties.” 

Four of the letters are by Andrew Oliver, Hutchinson’s 
successor as lieutenant-governor. Oliver writes in the spirit 
of a wretched little sycophant. He recommends that the 
“ officers of the crown be made, in some measure, independ- 
ent of the people,” and even suggests that the ruling power 
be vested in an Order of Patricians, composed exclusively 
of land owners. 

Franklin obtained permission to send the letters to Boston, 
on condition that they be neither copied nor printed, and be 
afterwards returned to the lender. In 1772 he sent them 
to the Massachusetts Assembly, where they naturally created 
astonishment and fury. John Adams showed them every- 
where, even to his aunt, of whom he wrote: “ Aunt is let 
into the secret, and is full of her interjections.” The As- 
sembly indignantly demanded the removal of Hutchinson 
and Oliver, but nothing came of their petition. 

In time, of course, the letters got into print and were pub- 
lished in England. A demand was set up to account for 
their falling into American hands. William Whately was 
dead and his brother, Thomas, was at once placed on the 
defensive. He explained that William’s letters, by permis- 
sion, had once been examined by John Temple, former lieu- 
tenant-governor of New Hampshire, but he failed to clear 
Temple of suspicion. This led to a duel between Temple 
and Whately in Hyde Park, the combatants being separated 
by Ralph Izard, of South Carolina, and Arthur Lee, of 
Virginia, of whom we are to hear more later. 

About this time occurred the “ Boston Tea Party,” when 
fifty men, disguised as Mohawk Indians, boarded English 
vessels at night and emptied the tea cargoes belonging to 
the East India Company into Boston Harbor. 

In December, 1773, Franklin issued through the Lon- 
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don Public Advertiser a statement saying that neither 


Whately nor Temple had anything to do with the arrival 
of the letters in America, but that he alone was responsible 
for sending them. He justified his action on the ground 
that they were not private letters, but related to public mat- 
ters closely concerning the dispute between England and 
America. 

Franklin, as the Massachusetts agent, is promptly sum- 
moned to appear before the Committee of Lords which is 
to consider the petition for the removal of Hutchinson and 
Oliver. Almost at the same time he is sued by Thomas 
Whately for the alleged profits made from the sale of his 
brother’s letters. Franklin realizes that the English Tories, 
who have been long lying in wait for him, are about to hurl 
their attack. Knowing that he is to be questioned by Alex- 
ander Wedderburn, the king’s solicitor, an ambitious Scotch- 
man with an acid tongue, he engaged as his counsel the 
Liberal, John Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and 
musters his forces for the defense. 

The hearing is held before the Privy Council in a room 
called the Cockpit. Both English and American notables 
are there. It isa case of standing room only. Even Frank- 
lin has to stand. He does so calmly, dressed in Manchester 
velvet, spotted, with a flowing wig on his head. During 
the whole blazing examination his tranquil countenance 
does not alter. 

Wedderburn opens in his fiercest manner. He virtually 
accuses Franklin of stealing and misusing private letters. 
He contends that Franklin’s purpose is to become governor 
of Massachusetts himself. 

“I hope, my lord,” he cries, “ you will mark and brand 
the man for the honor of this country, of Europe, and of 
mankind.” 

Wedderburn finishes in a crescendo of invective and vio- 
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lent abuse, “ laying on,” wrote Edmund Burke, “ beyond 
all bound and decency.” Franklin, realizing that he has 
been summoned not for a hearing but a humiliation, de- 
clines to be questioned. The Committee of the Council 
throws out the Massachusetts petition, and a few days later 
Franklin is dismissed as deputy postmaster-general in 
America. Wedderburn becomes, in time, Lord Lough- 
borough. 

Wedderburn’s abuse of Franklin releases a torrent of 
Tory ire against the impudent colonials of America. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson writes his pamphlet, “ Taxation no Tyr- 
anny,” calls Franklin “the master of mischief,” and an- 
nounces that he is “ willing to love all mankind except an 
American.” Press and politicians become bitter and scorn- 
ful. Franklin realizes that his mission in behalf of peace 
and union has been a failure. He can hear the growls and 
curses of approaching war. He makes ready to return to 
that peaceful home on the Delaware from which he has been 
absent for ten years. 


II 


Meantime things have been happening there. Sally, now 
23 years old, has become engaged to Richard Bache, a young 
merchant. Franklin receives the news without objection, 
but without enthusiasm. ‘“ At present,” he writes Deborah, 
“TJ suppose you would agree with me that we cannot do 
more than fit her out handsomely in clothes and furniture, 
not exceeding in the whole five hundred pounds of value. 
For the rest, they must depend, as you and I did, on their 
own industry and care, as what remains in our hands will 
be barely sufficient for our support, and not enough for 
them when it comes to be divided at our decease.” 

Bache was not successful as a provider, and his father-in- 
law occasionally had to help him, but he and Sally became 
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the parents of very handsome children. One of these, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bache, was the spoiled idol of his grand- 
mother. She could write Franklin little else than a “ his- 
tory of his pretty actions.” When this boy grew up, he 
became the bitter editor of the Aurora, the ardent parti- 
san of Jefferson, and the insatiable critic of Washington. 

The occasional letters which Franklin receives from son 
William back home are disturbing. William takes some 
pride in himself as the Royal Governor of New Jersey and 
in all cases of dispute between the crown and the colony, he 
inclines more and more toward the royal viewpoint. Frank- 
lin is pained, but refrains from criticism. “I only wish 
you,” he writes William, “to act uprightly and steadily, 
avoiding that duplicity which, in Hutchinson, adds con- 
tempt to indignation. If you can promote the prosperity 
of your people, and leave them happier than you found 
them, whatever your political principles are, your memory 
will be honored.” 


Ill 


It is probable that Franklin, now no longer a young man, 
would not have ridden out the pre-Revolutionary storm so 
well had he not been so well sheltered in the quiet home of 
Margaret and Polly Stevenson in Craven Street. “In all 
that time,” he wrote Polly, “we never had among us the 
smallest misunderstanding; our friendship has been all clear 
sunshine, without the least cloud in its hemisphere.” 

It was for those who produced this unclouded atmosphere 
that Franklin wrote his light-hearted “Craven Street 
Gazette,” a chronicle burlesquing the solemn events at court 
as devoutly reported in the newspapers. In this Mrs. 
Stevenson is called the Queen, Polly is the lady chamber- 
lain, and another Sally Franklin, daughter of an English 
relative whom Franklin has brought down to live with him, 
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is the first maid of honor. He himself is referred to as 
“the great person ” or “ Dr. Fatsides.” The following are 
specimen passages: 


Saturday, September 22, 1770. 


This morning Queen Margaret, accompanied by her first 
maid of honor, Miss Franklin, set out for Rochester. Im- 
mediately on their departure, the whole street was in tears 
— from a heavy shower of rain. It is whispered, that the 
new family administration, which took place on her Maj- 
esty’s departure, promises, like all other new administra- 
tions, to govern much better than the old one. 

We hear that the great person (so called from his enor- 
mous size), of a certain family in a certain street is griev- 
ously affected at the late changes, and could hardly be com- 
forted this morning, though the new ministry promised him 
a roasted shoulder of mutton and potatoes for his dinner. 


We hear that the lady chamberlain of the household 
went to market this morning by her own self, gave the 
butcher whatever he asked for the mutton, and had no dis- 
pute with the potato-woman, to their great amazement at 
the change of times. 


Sunday, September 23. 


It is now found by sad experience, that good resolutions 
are easier made than executed. Notwithstanding yester- 
day’s solemn order of Council, nobody went to Church to- 
day. It seems the great person’s broad-built bulk lay so 
long abed that the breakfast was not over till it was too late 
to dress. ; 


° ° . ° e 


Dr. Fatsides made four hundred and sixty-nine turns to 
his dining-room, as the exact distance of a visit to the lovely 
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Lady Barwell, whom he did not find at home; so there was, 
no struggle for and against a kiss, and he sat down to dream 
in the easy-chair, that he had it without any trouble. 


2 . . . . . o 


Monday, September 24. 


This evening there was high play at Craven Street House. 
The great person lost money. It is supposed the ministers, 
as is usually supposed of all ministers, shared the emolu- 
ments among them. 


. . . . . . o . 


Tuesday, September 25. 


At six o’clock this afternoon, news came by post, that her 
Majesty arrived safely at Rochester on Saturday night. 
The bells immediately rang — for candles to illuminate the 
parlor; the court went into cribbage; and the evening con- 
cluded with every demonstration of joy. 


IV 


During the long lulls of waiting on the movements of 
ministries and Parliaments, Franklin frequently found 
solace in his ancient love — scientific investigation and ex- 
periment. He invented a reformed alphabet with phonetic 
spelling; he improved a stove in the Craven Street house so 
that it would burn its own smoke; he recommended a scheme 
for the better ventilation of the Houses of Parliament; he 
studied colds and traced them to impure air and overfeed- 
ing; he subscribed to a project for conveying “ civilized ” 
animals and seeds to the islands of the Pacific; he wrote on 
rainfalls, swimming, and the Gulf Stream; he was interested 
in the Northwest Passage and the Aurora Borealis; he dis- 
covered that it was easier to draw a boat through deep 
water than through shallow; he advised upon the equip- 
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ment of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the government powder mag- 
azines, and Buckingham Palace with lightning rods; he 
went on walks carrying a cane containing oil to study the 
effects of oil on water; he advised with Adam Smith while 
Smith was writing “The Wealth of Nations”; he watched 
three flies come to life in the sun after being drowned for 
many months in a bottle of Madeira sent from Virginia, 
and wrote: 

“I wish it were possible, from this instance, to invent a 
method of embalming drowned persons in such a manner 
that they may be recalled to life at any period however dis- 
tant; for having a very ardent desire to see and observe the 
state of America a hundred years hence, I should prefer to 
any ordinary death the being immersed in a cask of Madeira 
Wine, with a few friends, till that time, to be recalled to 
life by the solar warmth of my dear country! ” 

All the time he was making friends among the great and 
meeting eminent personages. He often attended the heavy 
dinners of the period and followed its customs in sometimes 
coming home with a thickened head. The days of Poor 
Richard and his pawky maxims were far, far behind. He 
was once invited to dine with Christian VII, king of Den- 
mark, who was in London on a visit to his brother-in-law, 
George III. He attended the salon of Mrs. Montagu, 
and the meetings of numerous clubs and societies. He con- 
sorted often with clergymen and physicians. The latter 
had a club of which his friend, Sir John Pringle, was presi- 
dent. Thomas Jefferson thus quotes a story about this club 
which Franklin told him one day when they were seated to- 
gether listening to some wearisome discussion in early con- 
gressional days: 

“T happened to be there when the question to be consid- 
ered was whether physicians had, on the whole, done most 
good or harm. The young members, particularly, having 
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discussed it very learnedly and eloquently till the subject 
was exhausted, one of them observed to Sir John Pringle, 
that although it was not usual for the President to take part 
in a debate, yet they were desirous to know his opinion on 
the question. He said they must first tell him whether, 
under the application of physicians they meant to include 
old women; if they did, he thought they had done more 
good than harm; otherwise, more harm than good.” 

English clergymen were charmed by Franklin’s geniality, 
learning, and occasional jokes at their expense no less than 
physicians. Among men of the cloth with whom he 
founded solid friendships were such conspicuous figures as 
Dr. Richard Price, Dr. Joseph Priestley, and Jonathan 
Shipley, the good bishop of St. Asaph. At the bishop’s 
country home at Twyford, Hampshire, Franklin spent many 
tranquil weeks. It was here that he ~began his oft-inter- 
rupted “ Autobiography ” and gained for himself the wor- 
shipful admiration of the bishop’s daughters. To one of 
them, Georgiana, he had presented “ Mungo,” an American 
gray squirrel. On its meeting with sudden death, he wrote 
for its tomb one of the epitaphs which he was fond of com- 
posing in the style he liked to call “ monumental.” 


vi 


One day the easy routine of life at the Craven Street 
house was broken by a momentous announcement. Polly 
Stevenson wrote him from Margate, at the seaside, that she 
had met a handsome and insinuating young physician. She 
confessed that he had made an irupression on her. To the 
Doctor this news must hive been a little saddening, for 
Polly was the best beloved of all of “ Franklin’s girls ”; 
but he bravely mustered all the gayety with which he was 
accustomed to write to Polly and replied: 
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_ “There are certain circumstances in Life wherein tis 
perhaps best not to hearken to Reason. For instance, pos- 
sibly if the Truth were known, I have Reason to be jealous 
of this same insinuating, handsome young Physician; but 
as it flatters more my Vanity, and therefore gives me the 
more pleasure, to suppose you were in Spirits on account of 
my safe return, I shall turn a deaf Ear to Reason in this 
case, as I have done with Success in twenty others.” 

Polly duly married her young doctor and became Mrs. 
William Hewson. Her devotion to the old doctor, how- 
ever, remained steady, striking proofs of which we shall 
see at a later date. Franklin made friends easily; but he 
also had a rarer quality which held them constant through 
long silences and wide spaces of years. 

Polly had become a mother and Franklin had returned to 
Philadelphia when one day she wrote him: 

“ My mother was urging me to-day to wean my little 
girl. I cannot tell why, for I never was in better health; I 
pleaded for her by saying that as she is to be your grand- 
daughter you would be very angry if I did not let her suck 
a year. My mother then was silent, for absent as well as 
present, your opinion is her Law.” 

A mighty presence, this, that could make its influence felt 
across 3000 miles of water and determine the question of 
weaning a child as well as the shape of the lightning rods 
on Buckingham Palace. 
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The Defeat of Pitt and Peace 


I 


N the course of years Franklin has learned that the 
thing which is impossible to the go-getter, frequently 
comes round of its own motion to him who waits. On 

his previous visit to London, he had tried unsuccessfully to 
see the Great Commoner, William Pitt. He must therefore 
have smiled one of his shrewdest smiles when one morning 
in August, 1774, fourteen years later, he hears a knock at 
the door and learns that the great man is outside and craves 
an interview with him. 

Pitt is now the august Lord Chatham; his powers are 
waning as his gout increases; but his is still a weighty influ- 
ence throughout the land. He invites Franklin to come 
home with him in his carriage. He civilly questions Frank- 
lin upon the state of affairs in America. Is it true that the 
colonies there aim to set themselves up as an independent 
state, and that they particularly intend to get rid of the 
Navigation Acts? Franklin reassures him. He declares he 
has never heard the least wish for a separation; and as to 
the Navigation Acts, he is sure that the colonies are per- 
fectly willing to accept the provision requiring that trade be 
carried on in British or plantation bottoms, that foreign 
ships be excluded from American ports, and that the crews 
be at least three-fourths British. His lordship expresses his 
gratification and adds that he hopes he will see Franklin 
again. 
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On September 4, the Continental Congress meets at Phil- 
adelphia. It passes measures of alternating defiance of and 
devotion to the British crown. It encourages Massachu- 
setts in its resistance to arbitrary power, and calls for the 
complete cessation of imports from or exports to Great 
Britain. It passes the carefully prepared Declaration of 
Rights. On the other hand, it votes rather pathetic ad- 
dresses to the people of Great Britain, of Canada, and 
America, and sends a petition to George III, calling him 
“the loving father of your whole people,” and closing as 
follows: 

“We therefore most earnestly beseech your Majesty, 
that your royal authority and interposition may be used for 
our relief, and that a gracious answer may be given to this 
petition. That your Majesty may enjoy every felicity 
through a long and glorious reign over loyal and happy 
subjects, and that your descendants may inherit your pros- 
perity and dominions till time shall be no more, is, and 
always will be our sincere and fervent prayer.” 

Franklin sends a copy to Lord Dartmouth, the colonial 
secretary, and then drives out to Kent to lay a copy before 
Lord Chatham, who receives him “ with an affectionate kind 
of respect.” He tells Franklin that he deems the Con- 
tinental Congress to be “the most honorable assembly of 
statesmen since those of the ancient Greeks and Romans in 
the most virtuous times,”’ and that he means to address the 
House of Lords on the immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of General Gage’s troops from Boston. He invites 
Franklin to attend. 

On the appointed day at the Lords, Franklin meets Lord 
Chatham, who takes him by the arm and is about to show 
him through a door, when they bump full into the stony 
face of an established British Precedent. ‘This door, the 
rigid keeper informs them, can be entered by none but the 
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eldest sons or brothers of peers. Even the mighty Chatham 
retreats in awe, and Franklin has to be taken back by his” 
limping lordship to an obscure door near the bar. ; 

Chatham makes one of his mightiest efforts. He declares 
that the very basis of British liberty is that no subject shall 
be taxed but by his own consent. He demands justice for 
the Americans. “ Let the sacredness of their property re- 
main inviolate, let it be taxable only by their own consent, 
or it ceases to be property.” But “all availed,” wrote 
Franklin, “no more than the whistling of the winds.” The 
lords and bishops signify that they not only do not mean to 
withdraw the troops from Boston, but that they are think- 
ing of sending more. 


II 


Chatham’s defeat darkens the cloud of unpopularity 
hanging over Franklin in London. He is no longer in- 
vited to great houses. The press abuses him. In Parlia- 
ment he is called a mischievous enemy. There are rumors 
that he is to be arrested for treason and in one of his letters 
he refers to the possibility of his reposing in Tyburn. Even 
in his own country he is suspected of deceit and double- 
dealing. Josiah Quincy is sent over from Massachusetts to 
take soundings, and Arthur Lee, who is to succeed Franklin 
as the Massachusetts agent, sends home letters full of the 
criticisms and innuendos that could emanate only from an 
imagination made turgid by a sense of superiority having 
no proper outlet. 

The ministry’s next move in the attempt either to win 
Franklin over or to circumvent him is to employ feminine 
wiles. He receives an invitation to play chess with Mrs. 
Howe, sister of Admiral Lord Howe. He complies, en- 
joys himself, and is asked to come again. Negotiations en- 
sue, participated in by David Barclay, the Quaker leader, 
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and Franklin’s old friend, Dr. Fothergill. For discussion 
Franklin prepares certain “ Hints,” which call for the re- 
peal of the tea duty, the granting of a large measure of 
autonomy to the colonies, and among other things, the right 
of unrestricted manufacturing. Several meetings and dis- 
cussions with notabilities take place, but all come to naught. 
Franklin even offers to stand as security for the payment of 
damages inflicted by the Boston Tea Party, to the extent of 
£15,000, but Lord North’s ministry will concede no jot. 
Finally a scarcely concealed bribe is offered to Franklin. 
He is told that if he can bring about a reconciliation with 
the colonies on terms suitable to the dignity of the govern- 
ment, he may reap a reward “ beyond his expectation.” 

Barclay and Fothergill give up. They admit that no 
peace is possible except on corrupt terms. Waiting an extra 
year has availed nothing, and once more Franklin prepares 
to sail. 

Before the year is out, he hears that Deborah is dead, full 
of years, and Sally reigns in her stead in the new house on 
Market Street. He sails for home March 21, 1775. On 
the way his ship passes another bearing a letter from a young 
Englishman, much battered by fortune, whom he has recom- 
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mended to friends in America as an “ingenious, worthy “| 


young man.” The letter is written from opposite the Lon- 
don Coffee House, Front Street, Philadelphia. It says: 

“ Your countenancing me has obtained me many friends 
and much reputation, for which please to accept my sincere 
thanks.” 

It is signed “ Thos. Pain,” without the final “ e.” 
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Assistant at the Birth of a Republic 


I 


T was a heavy-hearted Franklin who turned his face 
away from England, where he had spent ten and a 
half years of continuous labor, towards a Deborahless 
home in disturbed America. Dr. Priestley, the discoverer 
of oxygen and the historian of electricity, with whom he 
spent his final hours in London, says that the Doctor’s last 
act was to read over some American papers from which he 
desired extracts to be sent to the English press, “and in 
reading them, he was frequently not able to proceed for the 
tears literally running down his cheeks.” 

But on the six weeks’? voyage home, accompanied by 
William Temple Franklin, Franklin is soon happily en- 
gaged in probing the ocean. His chief comforter is the 
Gulf Stream. He keeps it under constant observation, 
sounds it and repeatedly takes its temperature, finds that it 
is warmer than the surrounding ocean, and concludes that 
it has its source in the tropics and receives its impulse from 
the trade winds. He also discovers that its waters are not 
phosphorescent. He likewise watches the navigation of the 
ship and concludes that it would do better if its hull were 
shaped so as to offer the least resistance to the water and if 
its rigging were so changed as to make the least resistance 
to the wind. He writes a piece about it, illustrated with 
drawings. 

When he lands in Philadelphia, he learns with concern 
but no surprise that the embattled patriots of Concord and 
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Lexington have fired shots which are calling the entire 
thirteen colonies to arms. The next day an ode appears in 
the local paper dedicated “To the Friend of his Country 
and Mankind, Doctor Benjamin Franklin, on his Return 
from England, May 6th, 1775.” It begins: 


“Welcome! Once more 
To these fair western plains — thy native shore. 
Here live beloved, and leave the tools at home 
To run their length, and finish out their doom. 
Here lend thine aid to quench their brutal fires, 
Or fan the flame which Liberty inspires, 
Or fix the grand conductor, that shall guide 
The tempest back, and ’lectrify their pride. 
Rewarding Heaven will bless thy cares at last, 
And future glories glorify the past.” 


He finds there is a new hotel in town; it is called the 
“Franklin Inn.” It is the first of a long line of things 
bearing the name of Franklin, including hotels, clubs, so- 
cieties, inventions, institutes, colleges, cities, counties, and 
cigars. Even Tennessee tries very hard to have herself 
called the State of Franklin. 

He instantly becomes the complete patriot, writing to 
Edmund Burke: “ Gen. Gage’s troops made a most vigorous 
retreat — twenty miles in three hours — scarce to be paral- 
leled in history; the feeble Americans, who pelted them all 
the way, could scarce keep up with them ”; but he still has 
a notion that he may be asked to return to England. Upon 
hearing this, Jane Mecom writes: 

“ You positively must not go; you have served the pub- 
lic in that way beyond what any other man can boast till you 
are now come to a good old age, and some younger men 
must now take that painful service upon them. Don’t go, 
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II 


On the day after his arrival Franklin is chosen to be one © 
of Pennsylvania’s three delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress, which organizes for war, with George Washington as 
commander-in-chief of the army. One of its first acts is to 
elect Franklin postmaster-general. He signalizes the event 
by thriftily appointing his none too prosperous son-in-law, 
Richard Bache, his deputy; and by changing the frank on 
letters from “ Free — B. Franklin ” to “ B free Franklin,” 
thereby setting up a precedent for making propaganda out 
of postmarks which other governments have been happy to 
follow. Being appointed on the committee charged with 
the production of a new Continental currency, he also thrift- 
ily procures the work of printing and engraving for Sally’s 
husband. . 

Congress places him on numerous other committees: To 
find supplies of saltpeter; to negotiate with the Indians; 
to consider a conciliatory offer from Lord North; and to 
regulate and protect colonial commerce. 

His belief that he might soon return to London was set 
aside when news came of the burning by the British of 
coast towns, and of the losses at Bunker Hill. He sat 
down and wrote a blunt and indignant letter breaking off 
relations with William Strahan, one of the oldest and most 
faithful of his London friends. But on cooling off, he 
never actually sent it, and after doing much propaganda 
duty, it now reposes in the files of the State Department at 
Washington. 

In the same month — July, 1775 —he brings before 
Congress his Plan of Union, proposing that each colony re- 
tain its independence in internal affairs, that a Congress an- 
nually elected shall regulate external relations, and that 
supreme authority shall be vested in a council of twelve. 
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All the British colonies bordering on the Atlantic are to 
be invited to join, including Ireland. The Plan was re- 
ferred to a committee, where it died of inattention and 
under-nourishment. Even at that date, a filial Congress 
did not wish to affront the mother country by flourishing 
the sundering knife, and the Episcopal clergy went right 
on praying for the king. These prayers gave offense to 
some of the hot-heads, who proposed that they be stopped. 
But Franklin raised a warning hand. 

“The measure,” he said, “is quite unnecessary; for the 
Episcopal clergy, to my certain knowledge, have been con- 
stantly praying, these twenty years, that ‘God would give 
to the king and his council wisdom; and we all know that 
not the least notice has been taken of that prayer. So it is 
plain, the gentlemen have no interest in the court of 
Heaven.” 

During the first few weeks of Congress, Franklin was ab- 
sent from many sessions, due to attacks of gout. Strange 
ailment for the author of Poor Richard’s frugal maxims! 
But he did much work for the Pennsylvania Committee of 
Safety, of which he was elected chairman, in organizing 
measures of defense, particularly in inventing ingenious 
chevaux-de-frise to block the river Delaware against the 
British fleet. In the autumn of 1775 he was elected to the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, but resigned when he was ap- 
pointed a member of a committee of three to go to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and help the despairing Gen. Washington 
work out a plan for raising and maintaining an army to 
replace the disorderly mob which had first been inflicted 
upon him. 


Ill 


When the year 1776 opens, there is still much confusion. 
The wealthier classes in America cannot bring themselves to 
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hurl away their allegiance to the throne of England, whose 


ritual, traditions, and viewpoint they regard as well-nigh 
divine, and in Pennsylvania the reactionary following of 
the Proprietaries produce sordid dissensions. It is realized 
that a propaganda pamphlet is needed for general circula- 
tion, something ringing, something bold and dramatic. 
Franklin is too busy to do it. He writes to Mrs. Steven- 
son in London: “ I am well, and as happy as I can be under 
the Fatigue of more Business than is suitable to my Age 
and Inclination. But it follows me everywhere, and I 
submit.” 

Where there is a demand, however, there is always a 


_ supply, and the supplier proves to be the young English- 
“man who but recently has come over with an introduction 


from Franklin— Thomas Paine. His pamphlet appears 
on January 10, 1776, published by Robert Bell in Philadel- 
phia, price two shillings. It is entitled “Common Sense,” 
and reaches a climax in these sentences: 

“Everything that is right or natural pleads for separa- 
tion. The blood of the slain, the weeping voice of Nature 
cries, IT Is TIME TO PART.” 

When soon afterwards Paine goes on a visit to New York, 
he carries with him this letter of introduction from Franklin 
to Gen. Charles Lee: 

“The bearer, Mr. Paine, has requested a line of intro- 
duction to you... . He is the reputed, and I think the 
real, author of Common Sense, a pamphlet that has made a 
great impression here.” 


IV 


About this time a mysterious stranger, having a military 
bearing, arrives in Philadelphia and after several efforts 
gets a message through to Congress. A committee com- 
posed of John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, and Franklin hears 
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him in Carpenters’ Hall. The stranger reveals that he 
speaks in the name of the King of France, who is ready to 
aid the Americans with arms and money. A long delay 
occurs before Congress is able to make up its mind to fol- 
low up the hint. It finally appoints a committee to act as 
a kind of secret department of foreign relations and “to 
correspond secretly with friends in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and other parts of the world.” On it are John Jay, John 
Dickinson, Thomas Johnson, Benjamin Harrison and 
Franklin. On Franklin, with his trained abilities and long 
experience abroad, the bulk of the secret committee’s work 
naturally falls. One of his first acts is to send a “ feel- 
out ” letter to his old friend in Paris, M. Dubourg. Arthur 
Lee is asked to sound the foreign embassies in London, and 
preparations are made to send Silas Deane, of Connecticut, 
direct to France to act as a commission merchant and con- 
fidential agent. 

Then comes the news of the dismal collapse of the ex- 
pedition to Canada, with Gen. Montgomery dead on the 
heights of Quebec and Gen. Benedict Arnold severely 
wounded. Congress, having by now learned the committee 
habit, appoints one to go to Canada and win it for the 
Union. The members are Samuel Chase, Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, and—of course— Franklin. Carroll’s 
brother John, a Catholic priest, is taken along as French in- 
terpreter and propagandist. 

The committee boards a sloop at New York and sets sail 
up the Hudson for Albany. The perils of the deep assail 
the little sloop, and its tired crew sight West Point only 
after three days. Two more days are required to reach 
Albany. There follows a jolting ride in a country wagon 
over the 22 miles to Saratoga. Franklin, now 70 years old 
and more suited to carpet slippers in a warm study than a 
wild-goose expedition to Canada in the frozen winter, dis- 
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mounts at the home of Gen. Schuyler in an enfeebled and 
dispirited condition. He believes he will not survive. He 
even sits down to write to a few friends “ by way of fare- 
well.” But the Schuyler home has its warming attractions, 
including, so Carroll notes, “two daughters (Betsey and 
Peggy), lively, agreeable, black-eyed gals”; and a week’s 
rest in such company restores the frozen commissioners. 
They push onward by boat through the ice of Lake George 
and at last reach Montreal, all of them worn out. There 
they encounter the bitterest experience of all: they learn 
that lack of money, American bad manners, and resolute 
Tory opposition make the very notion of winning Canada 
hopeless. Franklin, feeling the pangs of age, cold, and 
gout, has had enough. He turns back to report to Congress. 

The year is 1776. Comes June, nowhere more flaming 
than in the demurely walled gardens of Philadelphia. 
Franklin, looking out on the soaring roses of the month’s 
21st day, writes this letter to Gen. Washington: 

“T am just recovering from a severe fit of the Gout, 
which has kept me from Congress and Company ever since 
you left us, so that I know little of what has pass’d there, 
except that a Declaration of Independence is preparing.” 


iV. 


A committee of five had been elected to draft that docu- 
ment: Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Robert R. Living- 
ston, Roger Sherman, and — inevitably — Franklin. He 
cheerfully agreed with his colleagues in leaving the actual 
work of writing to Jefferson. His gout made an excellent 
excuse. 

“T have made it a rule,” he told Jefferson later, “ when- 
ever in my power to avoid becoming the draftsman of papers 
to be reviewed by a public body.” 
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He then related his famous anecdote of John Thompson, 
the hatter: 

“When I was a journeyman printer, one of my com- 
panions, an apprenticed hatter, having served out his time, 
was about to open shop for himself. His first concern was 
to have a handsome signboard, with a proper inscription. 
He composed it in these words, John Thompson, Hatter, 
makes and sells Hats for ready Money, with a figure of a 
hat subjoined. But he thought he would submit it to his 
friends for their amendments. The first he showed it to 
thought the word hatter tautologous, because followed by 
the words makes hats, which showed he was a hatter. It 
was struck out. The next observed that the word makes 
might as well be omitted, because his customers would not 
care who made the hats; if good and to their mind they 
would buy, by whomsoever made. He struck it out. A 
third said he thought the words for ready money were use- 
less, as it was not the custom of the place to sell on credit. 
Everyone who purchased expected to pay. They were 
parted with; and the inscription now stood, John Thompson 
sells hats. ‘Sells hats? says his next friend; why, nobody 
will expect you to give them away. What, then, is the use 
of that word?’ It was stricken out, and as followed, the 
rather as there was one painted on the board. So his inscrip- 
tion was reduced ultimately to John Thompson, with the 
figure of a hat subjoined.” 

When signing time came, there was some objection on the 
part of Southerners to the wording of Jefferson’s document, 
particularly from fiery ones, owing to Jefferson’s attack on 
George III for repeatedly preventing the repeal of the 
slave-importation law, whereupon John Hancock cried: 
“We must all hang together,” thus giving Franklin his 
chance to make the celebrated observation: 
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{/ “We must, indeed, all hang together, or, most assuredly, ) 
(3 shall all hang separately.” ; 
Robert Morris and John Dickinson failed to appear to 
make Pennsylvania’s. vote unanimous, so Franklin cast it 
alone for the proudest document in American history — 
still proud, though so unfamiliar to the country’s patriotic 
citizenry that during the World War persons were arrested 

in Pennsylvania for distributing legible copies of it. 

And then Franklin signed his name, adding that scroll- 
like flourish beneath which is well-nigh an autobiographical 
hieroglyph, betokening abundant vitality and a secret love 
for the fantastic. 


vI 


In the same month Franklin is elected to Congress, which 
at once embroils itself in a fierce debate over the question of 
voting by states. He fights in vain against the expedient of 
giving one vote to each state, regardless of size. He next 
goes to the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention and is 
promptly elected president. It closes by voting him unani- 
mous thanks for his able advice; but Franklin has no op- 
portunity to take pride therein, for on its heels comes the 
news that his son and pride, William Franklin, has been 
removed from his post as Royal Governor of New Jersey 
and taken to Connecticut under arrest as “ a mischievous and 
dangerous enemy.” William remains an obdurate royalist 
for the duration of the war, and afterwards goes to Eng- 
land to enjoy a life pension of £800 a year voted him by 
an appreciative government." 

“Nothing,” wrote Franklin, “had ever affected him 
with such keen sensations as to find himself deserted in his 


1 Elizabeth Franklin, wife of William, died of “accumulated distresses ” 
before he was released and was buried within the chancel of St. Wet 


Church, New York. 
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old age by his only son; and not only deserted, but to find 
him taking up arms against him in a cause wherein his good 
fame, fortune, and life were all at stake.” 


VII 


While Washington is wondering how he is going to de- 
fend New York with his rag-tag army of 9000 men, Ad- 
miral Howe, Franklin’s recent friend at the London chess 
table, lands on Staten Island an army of trained troops 
which his brother, Gen. Howe, is to command. The admiral 
at once sends a conciliatory letter to Franklin, together with 
books, parcels, and letters forwarded in his care by Frank- 
lin’s still faithful English friends. A correspondence en- 
sues during which the colonial forces lose the battle of Long 
Island. Finally Congress names a committee to meet the 
admiral. Its members are Edward Rutledge, John Adams, 
and — once more — Franklin. Lord Howe receives this 
committee in a specially built bower on Staten Island while 
his Grenadier Guards present arms, and spreads before them 
a collation including claret, ham, tongue and mutton. But 
nothing comes of the conference. The American commis- 
sioners insist that their country will discuss terms only as 
an independent power, while he admits that he is not em- 
powered to make a definite proposal. The war goes on, the 
year ending gloomily for American arms. Washington is 
driven off Manhattan Island, evacuating Forts Washington 
and Lee, losing the battle of White Plains, and retreating 
through New Jersey. Congress in alarm quits Philadelphia 
for Baltimore, and Thomas Paine in “ The American Crisis ” 
writes: “ These are the times that try men’s souls.” Only 
one success comes to relieve the dismal prospect: on Christ- 
mas day, 1776, Washington surprises and routs the Hes- 
sians at Trenton. 
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But Franklin is meantime mightily cheered by a long let- 
ter from his friend Barbue Dubourg at Paris. It begins by 
calling him “ My Dear Master,” assures him of Dubourg’s- 
interest and codperation, and closes thus: “ Adieu, fare you~ 
well, be prosperous, you and yours, and know that not one 
in the world is more devoted to you.” Also word comes 
from Arthur Lee that at the court of the young Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette in France, a2 powerful figure 
has arisen to champion the American cause. This is Beau- 
marchais, playwright, musician, courtier, watchmaker and 
man of business. Only the year before a Paris theatre has 
produced his “ Barber of Seville,” with music by Rossini. 

Congress, vastly elated, decides to dispatch a commission 
of three to France. Franklin is unanimously elected on the 
first ballot. The other members are Thomas Jefferson, 
now 33 years old, and Silas Deane. Jefferson excuses him- 
self owing to the illness of his wife, and the meticulous 
Arthur Lee is elected in his stead. Franklin breathes a 
little sigh. Will he never get back to his beloved electrical 
devices, his library, his writing desk, his armonica, and the 
soothing ministrations of Sally? He rises and shakes him- 
self, but does not think of declining. 

“T am old and good for nothing,” he remarks to Dr. 
Rush, “ but, as the storekeepers say of their remnants of 
cloth, ‘I am but a fag end, and you may have me for what 
you please.’ ” 

In profound secrecy he leaves Philadelphia, with his two 
grandsons, William Temple Franklin and Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bache, on October 26th, 1777, and the next day boards 
the sloop Reprisal at Marcus Hook. But the British spy 
service watches every move. They know why he is going 
to France, but take it as a sign of the early collapse of 
the American rebellion. 

The voyage is rough, but Franklin mitigates its horrors 
by a new study of ocean temperatures. He arrives at’ 
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Nantes, however, so weak that he can scarcely stand. The 
ladies of Nantes take one look at his peaked fur cap and 
rush back home to dress their hair @ la Franklin. It augurs 
the success of this his last and greatest effort, begun at the 
age of 71. He has been midwife at the birth of the world’s 
first great republic. He now goes to ensure its supply of 
certified milk. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
A Fur Cap among Powdered Heads 


I 


OON after establishing his residence in France, 
S Franklin wrote two characteristic letters to feminine 
friends. One, to Mary Hewson in London, said: 

“ My Dear, Dear Polly, figure to yourself an old man, 
with grey hair appearing under a Martin fur cap, among the 
powder’d heads of Europe.” 

It is this fur cap which is pictured in the Franklin portrait 
by Cochin, reproduced as the frontispiece to this volume. 

The other was to Elizabeth Partridge in Boston: 

“< Somebody, it seems, gave it out that I loved Ladies, 
and then everybody presented me their Ladies (or the 
ladies presented themselves) to be embrac’d, that is, to have 
their Necks kiss’d. For as to kissing of Lips and Cheeks, 
it is not the Mode here, the first is reconed rude, and the 
other may rub off the Paint. The French Ladies have, 
however, 1000 other ways of rendering themselves agree- 
able; by their various Attentions & Civilities, & their sen- 
sible Conversation.” 

Franklin was too much of a showman and had, besides, 
too much shrewdness and knowledge of the world, not to 
realize at a very early date that in France the ground had 
already been laid, the atmosphere already created, the set- 
tings already moved into their place, for the success of the 
appeals which he was about to make. He saw that all he 
had to do was to go slowly, to feel his way gradually, and 
not to make offensive mistakes. 
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And with it all he perceived that he was going to have 
the time of his life. This was the kind of milieu for which 
all his life he had craved and one for which he had uncon- 
sciously been preparing all his toilsome years in business, 
politics, science, and diplomacy. Here was Paris at the 
zenith of its exhilaration at getting rid of Louis XV and 
acquiring as its new monarchs the amiable Louis XVI and 
the charming if irresponsible Marie Antoinette. It was a 
Paris ready to hope and adore. It was especially in the 
mood to adore Franklin, and Franklin sagaciously decided 
to put nothing in its way. He swept his memory clean of 
all the shrivelling maxims of Poor Richard and gathering 
up the thirteen Virtues of his quondam creed — including 
Temperance, Silence, Order, Frugality and Moderation — 
he dropped them through a hole in his mind and closed the 
lid upon them with a barely muffled thud. 

“Tn the midst of the effeminate and servile refinement of 
the 18th century,” says the Count Sigur in his Memoirs, 
“the almost rustic apparel, the plain but firm demeanor, 
the free and direct language of the (American) envoys, 
seemed to have introduced within our walls . .. some 
sages contemporary with Plato, or republicans of the age of 
Cato and Fabius.” 

But the Count perhaps permitted his emotions to get out 
of hand. The American envoys were not quite so rustic and 
simple as all that. The lapse of a few months found 
Franklin, at any rate, installed in a comfortable villa at 
Passy, two miles from the centre of Paris, where he kept a 
carriage and a cellar full of the best wines, and whence he 
was soon dining out six nights a week, chiefly in the com- 
pany of those ladies who had learned a thousand and one 
methods of rendering themselves agreeable. 

As for the other envoys, they did not stint themselves, as 
their accounts soon showed. 
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II 


The secret and unexpected landing of Franklin is still 
keeping France abuzz when a few days later he, Lee and 
Deane have their first interview with the Count de Ver- 
gennes, the French foreign minister. The Count is sym- 
pathetic but cautious. There are many difficulties in the 
way. The British ambassador, Lord Stormont, is making a 
fuss about the shipments of ammunition to America through 
the mercantile house of Roderique Hortalez & Co., which 
is simply another name for Beaumarchais. Treaties must be 
considered. France has been drained by recent wars with 
England. One must go slow. Meantime if Congress de- 
sires a loan of two million livres, payable after the war with- 
out interest, that can be arranged; only there must not be 
a word ... not a word. . 

About the time of the payment of the second installment 
of this loan the twenty-year old Marquis de Lafayette, ex- 
cited by the rapturous reception given to Franklin and 
athirst for adventure, sails for America, where Gen. Wash- 
ington awaits him with an indulgent smile. 

“He is exceedingly beloved,” writes Franklin to the 
Secret Committee, “and everybody’s good wishes attend 
him. ... He has left a beautiful young wife, and for her 
sake particularly, we hope that his bravery and ardent de- 
sire to distinguish himself will be a little restrained by the 
General’s prudence, so as not to permit his being hazarded 
much, but on some important occasion.” 

Lafayette’s romantic deed sets up an instant fashion. All 
the young bloods of France and no end of out-of-work 
officers demand passage to America and a commission 
in the Continental army, it being usually specified that 
their rank must be one degree higher than that enjoyed 
at home. 
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“You can have no conception,” writes Franklin to Du- 
bourg, “ how Iam harassed. All my friends are sought out 
and teazed to teaze me. Great officers of all ranks, in all 
departments, ladies, great and small, besides professed solic- 
itors, worry me from morning till night. The noise of 
every coach now that enters my court terrifies me. I am 
afraid to accept an invitation to dine abroad, being almost 
sure of meeting with some officer or officer’s friend, who, 
as soon as I am put in good humor by a glass or two of 
champagne, begins his attack upon me.” 

Worse than men the infant republic needed money. The 
first French loan was a mere drop in a yawning bucket; what 
the American commissioners set their hearts on was ten mil- 
lions of dollars, but as regards an increased loan the French 
remained coy if not silent. Evil news was coming through 
about Washington’s retreat through New Jersey and the 
woeful winter at Valley Forge. When questioned about 
these events, Franklin is said to have remarked: “ Ca ira, 
Ca ira,” which freely translated means: “ It will work out 

“all right. » Whether it was Franklin who thus created the 
slogan which a few years later was so often sounded in the 
French Revolution is not certainly known, but since every 
sententious phrase that he uttered was quickly repeated 
throughout France, it may have been he. 

To create a favorable atmosphere for a new loan and to 
spread some useful propaganda, Franklin now takes his 
well-trained pen in hand and prepares a pamphlet contain- 
ing the American state constitutions, which is translated by 
Dubourg. He also writes “ A Comparison of Great Britain 
and America as to Credit in 1777”; “ A Catechism relative 
to the English National Debt ”; and “ A Dialogue between 
Britain, France, Holland, Saxony, and America.” By day 
he works incessantly and laboriously, keeping William 
Temple Franklin busy copying his many dispatches to Con- 
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gress and his evermounting correspondence with individ- 
uals; at night he recuperates by dining out. 

From the records and documents he left behind, we can 
reconstruct a picture of him opening one day’s letters as 
follows: 

From Dr. Ingen Housz, physician to the Empress of 
Austria, asking Franklin to put him right regarding certain 
scientific experiments. 

From a French chevalier who begs a few louis to avert 
impending starvation. 

From a fellow countryman stranded at Marseilles. 

From a poet asking for financial assistance in publishing 
an epic poem directed against the English. 

From an anonymous correspondent who points out how 
wrong Franklin is in certain theories pertaining to lightning. 

From a group of sailors on the U.S.S. Ranger complain- 
ing about the treatment received from Capt. John Paul 
Jones. 

From Capt. Jones complaining about the behavior of the 
sailors. 

From Arthur Lee declaring that he, Lee, is being ignored 
and insulted by French officials, and that he does not propose 
to stand for it. 

From a lady asking him to locate her son believed to be 
somewhere in America. 

From Jean Baptiste Le Roy asking for Ingen Housz’s 
observations on Dr. Priestley’s discovery relative to carbon. 

From Madame Le Roy, who reminds him that she is “ la 
petite femme de poche ” — the little pocket Venus — and 
that he has been neglecting her shamefully, though she has 
loved him more than any of his other adopted daughters. 

From the prior of a Benedictine abbey who has lost money 
gambling and begs Franklin to help him save his reputation. 
This letter bears a note appended by Franklin: “ Wants me 
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to pay his gaming debts and he will pray for success to our 
cause.” 

It is little wonder that after a day of such matters, 
Franklin fled from the house and sought refuge in genial 
company. Also it seems that he sometimes breakfasted 
as well as dined with fair guests, for it is on record that the 
Marquise de Crequi told horrified friends that Franklin ate 
his eggs cracked into a goblet and cut his melon with a knife. 


Ill 


In reality Franklin at first enjoys no greater powers 
than those bestowed by Congress on the other two commis- 
sioners, but his greater age and far greater prestige lead the 
French to regard him as the chief envoy and he was soon be- 
ing treated as if he were the head of the commission. Silas 
Deane does not mind, but the honors and attentions lavished 
upon Franklin fill the egotistic Arthur Lee with a poisonous 
jealousy. Describing the respect shown to Franklin by the 
Parisians on public occasions, Deane writes home: “ I con- 
fess I felt a joy and pride which was pure and honest, 
though not disinterested, for I considered it an honor to be 
known to be an American and his acquaintance ”; but Lee 
writes to his brother: “ Things are going on worse and worse 
every day among ourselves, and my situation is more pain- 
ful. I see in every department neglect, dissipation, and 
private schemes.” Lee even goes to the length of proposing 
that Franklin be sent to Vienna, and Deane to Holland, 
while he should be left in sole charge at Paris. He makes 
repeated half-veiled charges against Franklin, and soon 
brings on open quarrels with Deane and Beaumarchais. 

The situation as regards the ten or dozen American agents 
in France has been made worse by the failure of Congress 
to define their precise duties and jurisdiction. On Sunday 
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they all meet and dine at Franklin’s home in Passy amica- 
bly enough, but during the rest of the time concealed in- 
trigue makes the atmosphere sultry and dangerous. At this 
stage not even Franklin himself seems to have been made 
fully aware of the transactions that have taken place be- 
tween Deane and Beaumarchais, with the connivance of the 
French government. 

When the romantic Beaumarchais first proposed to the 
king that the Americans be supported as a means of weak- 
ening Britain, it was thought that France’s assistance should 
be given directly, but this notion was abandoned in favor 
of a more crafty scheme which would hoodwink the Eng- 
lish ambassador. Accordingly Beaumarchais got from the 
French treasury a million francs to set up 2 commercial firm 
which would sell war supplies to America on long terms. 
He was also to have the privilege of taking arms and powder 
from the royal arsenal and paying for them or replacing 
them at his convenience. Beaumarchais, then much in love 
with things Spanish, called this firm Roderique Hortalez & 
.Co., and immediately began making secret shipments to 
America much in the spirit of a story-fed schoolboy. His 
great privileges are supposed to have come to him through 
the favor of Queen Marie Antoinette. 

Beaumarchais intended to recoup himself through Ameri- 
can shipments of tobacco, indigo, and rice, which his govern- 
ment was to help him dispose of. His capital was strength- 
ened by the grant of a second million francs from Spain, 
and all would have gone well except that the expected 
cargoes from America failed to come through. This was 
due partly to congressional carelessness, partly to the vigi- 
lance of British cruisers, and partly to the malefactions of 
Arthur Lee, who led Congress to believe that the French 
shipments were sent as a gift. 

It was arranged that the French government was to help 
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get Beaumarchais’s ships safely out of port. Then if Lord 
Stormont, the English ambassador, discovered their purpose, 
it was to appear to be surprised and mortified, and stop the 
ships. When the ships were brought back to port and osten- 
tatiously unloaded, Beaumarchais was to reload them else- 
where, or pretend to sell the ships and change their names 
before a new voyage was attempted. All this was to pre- 
vent an open breach with the British government, which 
still held the French port of Dunkirk; and though Lord 
Stormont often made a disturbance, this curious hugger- 
muggery was actually carried on for two years, through an 
understanding between Deane and Beaumarchais reached 
before Franklin’s arrival. 

Beaumarchais seems to have hypnotized Deane. The 
American found it impossible to resist the Frenchman’s 
powerful and reckless personality. He even permitted 
Beaumarchais to foist upon him the comic but ill-fated Gen- 
eral du Coudray, who, with a whole train of officers, went 
to America with a commission signed by Deane as “ General- 
in-Chief of Artillery ” and a letter of recommendation from 
Dr. Franklin which Deane induced the doctor to write. As 
Gen. Knox was already in command of the American artil- 
lery, du Coudray’s arrival produced a situation which ended 
only when the French artillerist was accidentally drowned in 
the Schuylkill River. We shall see what a penalty Deane 
paid for his excessive good nature. 


IV 


While Lee goes on with his jealous undermining of his 
colleagues, Franklin says nothing and attends to business. 
In his letters home, he never refers to Lee’s constant sus- 
Picions of his associates and never makes any counter- 
charges. But, due to the division of authority, neither he 
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nor his colleagues keep any accurate records or books, and 
there is no one who can refute Lee’s charges of graft and 
corruption, some of which are aimed at Jonathan Williams, 
American naval agent at Nantes, who is Franklin’s nephew. 
The confusion grows in the absence of orders or any other 
communications from home, and there must have been times 
when the French government wished that the entire Ameri- 
can contingent, with the exception of Franklin, whom it 
trusted entirely, could be shipped back in charge of trained 
madhouse keepers. 

Meantime the news from both home and abroad is edged 
with dark blue. Gen. Burgoyne has landed in America with 
a fresh army which is to cut off New York from New Eng- 
land. Gen. Howe has taken Philadelphia, and British offi- 
cers are playing with the sacred electrical apparatus and 
stealing pictures in Franklin’s own home.* The French 
loan has been exhausted, and Beaumarchais, pleading in 
vain for return shipments from America, is threatened with 
bankruptcy. 

It is December 4, 1777. The American envoys are sit- 
ting in Franklin’s home wondering what new appeal they 
shall make to the French government when a chaise is driven 
rapidly into the courtyard. There are shouts that it is a 
messenger from America, and Franklin and his colleagues 
hasten out to greet him. Jonathan Loring Austin, of Mas- 
sachusetts, steps out with a smiling face. He brings the 
electrifying news that Gen. Burgoyne and his entire army 
have surrendered. 

Within two days M. Gerard, secretary of the king’s coun- 
cil, calls at Passy to offer congratulations. He adds that 
the Count de Vergennes is in a receptive mood regarding 


1 The portrait by Benjamin Wilson reproduced in this volume was 
taken from Franklin’s home by Major André. It was returned to the 
American people in 1906 by Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada, de- 
scendant of the Gen. Grey in charge of the evacuation of Philadelphia. 
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any proposals the commissioners may care to make. On 
December 8 Franklin sends an address to the king, thanking 
him for the loan of three million francs so far received and 
asking that an alliance between France, Spain, and the 
United States be considered. 

A few days later the Count receives the envoys at a secret 
place outside Versailles, and on December 17 he sends word 
that the king has decided to conclude a treaty with the 
American colonies as soon as Spain is heard from. There 
ensue two or three weeks of negotiations, proposals, counter- 
proposals, visits, and the drawing up of documents, during 
which the fussy Lee makes more trouble than any other 
five men concerned. He finds fault with everything, and 
particularly complains about Franklin’s dining out so often. 
It seems to have been about this time that Franklin began 
his twice-a-week visits to his neighbor, Madame Brillon, and 
took part in the other little flirtations which made him so 
happy and kept him in such a good humor. 


Vv 


“Do you know, my dear papa,” wrote Mme. Brillon, 


whom the daughter of John Adams described as “ one of 
the handsomest women in France,” to the 72-year old doc- 
tor, “that people have the audacity to criticize my pleasant 
habit of sitting upon your knees, and yours of always asking 
me for what I always refuse? ... I despise slanderers 
and am at peace with myself, but that is not enough. One 
must submit to what is called Propriety (the word varies in 
each century in each country) and sit less often on your 
knees. I shall surely love you no less, nor will our hearts 
be more or less pure; but we shall close the mouths of the 
malicious, and it is no small thing, even for the secure, to 
silence them.” 
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vi 


On Feb. 6, 1778, M. Gerard and the American commis- 
sioners meet and sign a Treaty of Amity and Commerce and 
a Treaty of Alliance between France and the United States. 
In this hour of triumph Franklin wears the suit of Man- 
chester velvet in which he was clothed when he was the 
victim of the attack before the British Privy Council in the 
Cockpit at London. It is agreed that profound secrecy shall 
be maintained until word comes that the treaties have been 
ratified by Congress. But of course the usual leak occurs, 
and within a few days the whole of Europe knows about the 
treaties, including England, where Lord North’s Concilia- 
tion Bill is brought out too late to be anything but a feeble 
anti-climax. 

“ Never have I seen a man,” wrote Franklin’s friend 
Le Roy to the Abbé Fauchet, “so happy, so joyous, as 
M. Franklin on the day that Lord Stormont, the British Am- 
bassador, left Paris owing to our rupture with his court. 
We dined together, and he, who was ordinarily very calm, 
very tranquil, appeared on this day, from his exclamations 
of joy, to be another man.” 

Events follow fast. On March 20 the American com- 
missioners are summoned to meet Louis XVI at Versailles. 
Deane and Lee appear in the rigidly prescribed court dress, 
with wig and sword; but Franklin, with a superb dignity 
concealing his showman’s heart, emerges in clothes of plain 
but rich brown velvet, set off by a cascade of ruffles at breast 
and wrist, white silk stockings, and silver buckles. 

There is a story that when ushered into the presence of 
the king he broke down slightly and seemed on the verge 
of weeping, but recovered himself when he saw that to 
Louis XVI, who would far rather have been in the hunting 
field than attending elaborate ceremonials, this was quite an 
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ordinary occasion. In fact, Arthur Lee, who could be de- 
pended upon to have a jealous eye for details, afterwards 
wrote that the king’s hair was hanging down upon his 
shoulders undressed, and that he had “no appearance of 
preparation.” ‘This may have been due, however, to the 
Count de Vergennes, who is said to have advised the king 
to take Franklin by the hand in English fashion and to con- 
verse with him informally. 

Madame du Deffand, who kept a kind of political salon 
in Paris and though blind learned everything, gives a dif- 
ferent account of Franklin’s reception. In a letter to 
Horace Walpole, dated March 22, 1778, she wrote: 

“ Mr. Franklin has been presented to the king. He was 
accompanied by some twenty insurgents, three or four of 
whom wore a uniform. Franklin wore a dress of reddish 
brown (mordoré) velvet, white hose, his hair hanging loose, 
his spectacles on his nose, and a white hat under his arm. 
I do not know what he said, but the reply of the king was 
very gracious, as well towards the United States as toward 
Franklin their deputy. He praised his conduct and that of 
all his compatriots. I do not know what title he will have, 
but he will go to court every Tuesday, like all the rest of 
the diplomatic corps.” 

The recognition thus bestowed upon the American envoys, 
signalizing the fact that France is ready to begin war in 
support of American independence, causes an uneasy twinge 
in England, where there is already an undercurrent of de- 
sire to patch up a peace. Even George III writes to Lord 


North on March 26: 


“ The many instances of the inimical conduct of Franklin 
towards this country makes me aware that hatred of this 
country is the constant object of his mind.... Yet I 
think it so desirable to end the war with that country, to 
be enabled with redoubled ardor to avenge the faithless and 
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insolent conduct of France, that I think it may be proper | 
to keep open the channels of intercourse with that insidious — 
man.” . 
These channels are, in fact, never closed. All the time 
Franklin is in more or less constant communication with his 
faithful friends in England, who keep up a ceaseless propa- 
ganda for peace, and the British government, fully aware 
of the interchange of letters, does nothing to stop them. In 
addition, repeated efforts are made in disguised form to 
draw Franklin into conversation regarding terms of peace, 
but his invariable reply is that such hidden negotiations are 
useless, since nothing but complete independence will now 
satisfy the united colonies. 


VII 


Other events of interest occur in this year. Voltaire, who 
has greeted the beginning of Louis XVI’s reign with the 
remark, “ We are in the age of gold — up to our necks,” 
returns to Paris from his long exile, surrounded by deliri- 
ous crowds. The American commissioners pay the old eagle 
a visit. He converses with Franklin in English, proud of 
his ability to “ speak in the language of a Franklin.” He 
greets William Temple Franklin with the saying, “ My 
child, God and liberty! Recollect those two words.” A 
few weeks later Franklin and Voltaire are again brought 
together at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences. The 
crowd clamors for them to greet each other. They rise and 
shake hands. The crowd renews its clamor. ‘ Embrace! ” 
The two worn old veterans oblige. They take each other 
in their arms and kiss each other on the cheek, French fash- 
ion. The crowd shouts its ecstasy. John Adams says the 
cry spread over all Europe, “ How charming it was to see 
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Solon and Sophocles embrace! ” In a few weeks Voltaire 
is dead. 

In the same year, tired and almost forgotten, dies Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. The mighty are falling. The end of a 
century approaches, and with it an epoch. After it the 
deluge and the hoarse cry of “ Ca ira! ” 
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“N the spring of 1778 Franklin writes two significant let- 
ters. One is to the president of the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. It is meant to anticipate the 

arrival there of Silas Deane, who has been called home to 
give an account of his operations as American agent in 
France before the coming of Franklin and Lee. John 
Adams has been appointed to succeed him. Franklin’s let- 
ter praises Deane as “a faithful, active and able minister.” 

The other letter is to Lee. The old gentleman must 
have been choked with suppressed ire for some months, to 
have been able to use, even towards a trouble-making col- 
league, such scorching language: 

“Tt is true that I have omitted answering some of your 
letters, particularly your angry ones, in which you, with 
very magisterial airs, schooled and documented me, as if I 
had been one of your domestics. I saw in the strongest light 
the importance of our living in decent civility towards each 
other while our great affairs were depending here; I saw 
your jealous, suspicious, malignant, and quarrelsome tem- 
per, which was daily manifesting itself against Mr. Deane 
and almost every other person you had any concern with. 
I therefore passed your affronts in silence, did not answer, 
but burnt your angry letters, and received you, when I next 
saw you, with the same civility as if you had never wrote 
them. Perhaps I may still pursue the same conduct, and 
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not send you these. I believe I shall not, unless exceedingly 
pressed by you; for, of all things, I hate altercation.” 

If Franklin, above all things, hates strife, Lee with equal 
intensity hates peace. He has filled the homeward mails 
with insinuations against Deane; and when Congress, after 
a long silence, receives a packet of dispatches from Franklin 
and Lee which has been rifled and blank paper substituted, 
Lee even hints that he believes Franklin knows something 
about it. Congress, previously only vaguely aware of the 
dissensions between its envoys in Paris, becomes suddenly 
suspicious. Consequently, when Deane, accompanied by M. 
Gerard as the French envoy, reaches Philadelphia, he is 
treated, not like a returned hero and deserving patriot, as 
he expects, but more like a poor and undesirable relative. 
It is seven weeks before he even receives an audience. 
Meantime Arthur Lee has put new barbs on his accusations. 
He declares that Deane has kept all his transactions to him- 
self, has refused to keep his colleagues informed, and has 
left his accounts in “ studied confusion.” He charges that 
Deane’s private expenses have been nearly twice those of 
any other colleague. As a matter of fact, the records show 
that from December, 1776, to March, 1778, Deane, who 
bore all the early burdens, received on his private account 
$20,926; Lee $12,749; and Franklin $12,214. 

However, Deane is only able to answer that all his papers 
and accounts are in Paris, that they will be found in order, 
and that he has done nothing of which his country can be 
ashamed. But his mysterious arrangement with Beau- 
marchais and the fuss made over the du Coudray affair has 
raised up loud and vocal critics. In December, 1778, Deane 
makes the mistake of publishing an angry and verbose de- 
fense of himself. It makes a bad impression on public 
opinion, which is scandalized by the revelation of the broils 
going on between the American commissioners in Paris. 
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Public opinion decides to “take it out” on someone; and 
at once does so on Deane himself. Even Thomas Paine 
comes out with a public letter taking the part of Lee against 
Deane. Not even Franklin’s praise can save him. _ 

After begging and waiting for months for the audit 
which will vindicate him, Deane turns bitter and ugly, de- 
velops a persecution complex, goes over to the English with 
his friend Benedict Arnold, and finally dies in a broody 
obscurity. 

Almost half a century elapsed before Congress recognized 
the claims of his heirs. Though it was prodded into making 
some payments to Beaumarchais, it never met in full the 
claims of that romantic supporter of America’s cause. 


II 


Second only to Lee as a trouble-hatcher is Ralph Izard, 
of South Carolina, who has been hanging around Paris until 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to whose court he has been ap- 
pointed, shall be ready to receive him. Tuscany never does 
receive him, so Izard, having nothing else in particular to 
do, employs himself in attempts to polish up his own pres- 
tige as an envoy and in trying to make Franklin consult 
him on all matters pertaining to international diplomacy. 
He, Lee, and Lee’s elder brother, William Lee, appointee 
to Vienna, form a cabal which suffers anguish whenever it 
sees Dr. Franklin enjoying the deferential attentions of the 
French court and people. Izard follows Lee’s attempts to 
discredit Franklin in his letters home. He writes of 
Franklin’s “ effrontery ” and “ chicanery,” and declares that 
he believes the doctor to be under no restraint of “ virtue 
and honor.” 

And now comes John Adams, later the second President 
of the United States, to unravel the tangle and iron out the 
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differences between Franklin and the other agents. Con- 
gress, even if it had tried very hard, could not have selected 
an individual less fitted for a place on the American com- 
mission to France than this honest, serious, well-meaning, 
detail-loving lawyer and pedant straight from the mold 
of the Brahmin caste in New England. He goes about 
his assumed business with great seriousness, first annoy- 
ing the French and then causing their concealed snickers. 
He lends an attentive ear to Izard’s tale of woe and graft, 
and then discharges Jonathan Williams, Franklin’s nephew, 
from the naval agency at Nantes. He next addresses him- 
self with pronounced ostentation to the task of sorting out 
and properly filing Franklin’s papers in the house at Passy. 
In so doing, he comes very near scoring over the doctor, 
who, even at the age of 72, has never been able to observe 
that principle of Order which was No. 3 in his youthful 
creed. Even his admirers have protested at the manner in 
which he permits important documents to lie about. How- 
ever, Franklin betrays no annoyance; he agrees to the dis- 
charge of Williams, even though there is no evidence of his 
malfeasance, and makes no objection to Adams’s taking 
apartments in the Passy house and stowing away the papers. 

Adams’s third attack is on this very house, the elegant 
Hotel de Valentinois. He learns that M. Ray de Chau- 
mont, the French merchant, has lent a court of it to Frank- 
lin and has refused to accept any compensation, merely re- 
questing that at the end of the war a souvenir in the shape 
of a tract of land in America. Adams is horrified: this is 
not regular. He writes to M. de Chaumont asking him to 
place a rental valuation on that part of the house occupied 
by the Americans. The owner declines to be businesslike. 
He replies politely that it is “so much the better for me 
to have immortalized my house by receiving into it Dr. 
Franklin and his associates! ” 
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M. de Chaumont was right in foreseeing immortality for 
his house. One hundred and eighteen years later, on March 
8, 1896, the Historical Society of Auteuil and enc placed 
on the site a plaque inscribed as follows: 

“ Here stood a building, part of the Hétel de Valentina 
in which Franklin dwelt from 1777 to 1785 and on which 
he placed the first lightning rod erected in France.” 

As time goes on, it becomes more and more apparent that 
there is only one solution to an anomalous condition: the 
American commission to France must have a head and in 
cases of dispute he must be the sole plenipotentiary. Each 
of the five agents is aware of this, and each so writes to 
Congress. Congress finally acts. In February, 1779, Gen. 
Lafayette arrives in Paris on leave of absence from America. 
He brings a commission to Franklin as the sole plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of France. 


III 


The French receive this news with pleasure unalloyed and 
undisguised. They have recognized in Franklin a man with 
whom they can do business and whom they understand. As 
their contempt for the boorish behavior of the other envoys 
deepens, their admiration for Franklin increases. They 
have learned that his more sturdy traits are unshakeable; 
at the same time his little foibles are those which they share 
and sympathize with — his love for bright women, a bottle 
of wine, and mellow conversation in the midst of good 
company. He becomes the fad, the rage, the cult of the 
hour. They make innumerable portraits, engravings, 
medals, cameos, medallions, statuettes, and busts of him, 
mounting his image on their jewelry and on their walls. 
Painters and sculptors such as Nini, Caffieri, Cochin and 
Houdon beg him to pose. Sophisticated women are thrilled 
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by his notice. Statesmen, scientists, philosophers, and genial 
old abbés compete for his society and repeat his pawky say- 
ings with infinite relish. If a day intervenes when there 
is no new Franklin anecdote, they invent one. 

Envoys like John Adams attended strictly to business and 
failed in their mission; Franklin neglected business — at 
judicious intervals — and success emptied its largest cornu- 
copias over his head. 

All this incense, however, failed to affect either the size 
or levelness of Franklin’s cranium. He was too experi- 
enced, too seasoned, in the ways of the world for that, even 
had his native shrewdness permitted it. There is proof in 
this letter to his daughter Sally: 

“ The clay medallion you say you gave to Mr. Hopkin- 
son was the first of the kind made in France. A variety of 
others have been made since of different sizes; some to be 
set in the lids of snuff boxes, and some so small as to be 
worn in rings, and the numbers sold are incredible. These, 
with the pictures, busts, and prints (of which copies upon 
copies are spread everywhere) have made your father’s face 
as well known as that of the moon, so that he durst not do 
anything that would oblige him to run away, as his phiz 
would discover him wherever he should venture to show it. 
It is said by learned etymologists that the name doll, for the 
images children play with, is derived from the word idol. 
From the number of dolls now being made of him, he may 
be truly said, in that sense, to be i-doll-ized in this country.” 


IV 


One letter received by Franklin about this time must have 
given the old gentleman particular pleasure; for it was from 
a man in whose behalf he had assumed much responsibility 
and for whom he was predicting great things. It said: 
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“Tn the fullness of my heart I congratulate you on your 
well merited appointment, and I trust you will believe that 
I do now and ever shall rejoice in every circumstance that 
tends to the honor or happiness of a great and good man, 
who has taught me as well as his country to regard him 
with a veneration and affection which proceeds directly from 
the heart, and that is due only to the best of friends.” 

This was from John Paul Jones, Scotchman, sentimen- 
talist, sea raider, and madcap, with some element in him of 
the swashbuckler which Franklin, who once longed to run 
away to sea himself, must have loved. Jones was then at 
the port of L’Orient, where he was busy preparing the Bou 
Homme Richard —“ Poor Richard” — for the doughty 
deeds which were to thrill many generations of American 
schoolboys. It was a long letter that Jones wrote, contain- 
ing some labored reference to a mysterious story about him- 
self which he felt he must explain. This compelled Frank- 
lin to give an explanation in his turn, which he did in a 
reply which must have given at first glance some consterna- 
tion to the earnest captain: 

“The story I alluded to is this: L’Abbé Rochon had just 
been telling me and Madame Chaumont that the old Gar- 
diner and his wife had complained to the Curate of your 
having attacked her in the Garden about 7 o’clock the eve- 
ning before your Departure and attempted to ravish her, 
relating all the circumstances, some of which are not fit for 
me to write. The serious part of it was that three of her 
sons were determined to kill you, if you had not gone off; 
the rest occasioned some laughing, for the old woman be- 
ing one of the . . . ugliest that we may find in a thousand, 
Madame Chaumont said it gave a high idea of the Strength, 
Appetite & Courage of the Americans. A day or two after 
I learned it was the femme de chambre of Mlle. Chaumont 
who had disguised herself in a suit, I think, of your Cloaths, 
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to divert herself under that Masquerade, as is customary 
the last evening of Carnival; and that meeting the old 
woman in the garden, she took it into her head to try her 
Chastity, which it seems was found Proof.” 


Vv 


It was well that Franklin could find recreation in compos- 
ing 18th century pleasantries, for he soon found that in be- 
coming plenipotentiary he had not rid himself of the ma- 
Jevolent Arthur Lee. Lee was supposed to go to Spain as 
envoy, but instead, he, his brother William, and Ralph Izard 
remained in Paris to plague Franklin. This precious trio 
seem to have occupied themselves in fomenting one new 
trouble for Franklin every day. If their ingenuity some- 
times failed them, their appetites fell off and insomnia en- 
sued. When they succeeded, they went to bed tranquil and 
happy. 

Congress at length appointed a committee of thirteen to 
settle the matter once for all. It is a matter of record that 
only by the width of an eyelash did they escape recalling 
Franklin and appointing Lee in his stead! In which case 
the American revolt against the mother country would have 
ended far otherwise than it did, for Franklin alone was able 
to raise the money in France for which Congress was in- 
cessantly importuning him. With their withering con- 
tempt for Lee and his allies, the French were more than 
once inclined to close their purses, but Franklin, with his 
adroit persistency and humorous candor, they were seldom 
able to refuse, though their own finances were becoming 
weaker every day. The loans granted to Franklin for the 
United States totaled 26,000,000 francs, beginning with 
two millions in 1777 and ending with six millions in 1782. 

The Lees and Izard were at last recalled. They went 
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back home to air their grievances in the presence of those 
who were only too ready to believe that Franklin was a 
grafter, a spendthrift, and an unprincipled old wretch. 
Franklin’s hands were at last free to attend to the even 
greater tasks which he knew were coming. If he celebrated 
the passing of his late confréres at all, it was doubtless to 
go over to the home of his attractive neighbor, Madame 
Brillon, and there sing his favorite French song. The name 
of it was Les Petits Oiseaux —“ The Little Birds.” 
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Franklin spent abroad in the service of his country, he 

met many able and eminent personages. Most of them 
were glad to become his friends. Those who ran counter 
to him, or who in any way engaged in a contest with him, 
lived to regret it; for though he disliked strife, his mental 
agility, adroitness, and subtlety, added to his wide reading 
and observation of human nature, made him, when aroused, 
a sinuous and doughty opponent. 

It remained for a woman of France to reveal herself as 
fully his equal, and at times his superior, in those very 
qualities in which he most excelled. She was a match for 
him in wit, in fantasy, in verbal fencing, and gay and so- 
phisticated dialectics, while in subtle feeling, intuition, cul- 
ture, and mastery of language, she surpassed him. During 
his ardent flirtations with her, though he brought to bear 
every atom of his skill and persistence, he never quite 
prevailed. 

This was Madame d’Hardancourt Brillon, wife of Frank- 
lin’s neighbor, a French official named Jouy de Brillon; and 
hostess to Franklin twice and sometimes three times weekly 
at her leafy home, Moulin Joli (Pretty Mill). She was 
the chiefest of the women who called him “ dear papa”; 
she once wrote him, “ My heart loved you from the first 
moment of our acquaintance”; and she sometimes almost 
knelt before him in a kind of humble adoration. 
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The 119 letters from her to Franklin which have been 
preserved indicate, between the lines, why she encouraged 
Franklin’s friendship and even permitted a little of his un- 
subtle love-making. As the wife of a man many years her 
senior, who neglected her, she was lonely. As a religious 
and introspective woman, her mind tended towards intro- 
version; and as a daughter who had had what pyschologists 
term a father-fixation, she craved affection and fatherly 
advice. Franklin, with the high spirits which the company 
of women imparted to him, with his fondness for broad 
jokes, and his love for material good things, offset and 
checked her loneliness and constant brooding, while his in- 
dulgence for human weaknesses and his gift of paternal 
sympathy made her beg for his presence at times as if it 
were the world’s greatest boon. 

There was one other respect in which she surpassed him 
in his own field. She was the superior letter writer. Be- 
side hers, Franklin’s letters are all in one key, and are a 
little complacent besides. Madame Brillon’s letters are 
orchestrations. They sound the ’cello as well as the flute.’ 
They contain a higher as well as a lower gamut of notes 
than Franklin’s. The following is one of the many speci- 
mens preserved in the library of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society at Philadelphia. It was written from La Thuil- 
lerie, her mother’s home, just after a week-end visit from 
Franklin: 


“1 was too happy Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, my 
dear papa. I was too happy. My present depression proves 
it. I have not yet been willing to visit your room, because 
everything would tell me in a manner too heartfelt that you 
are no longer there. But I have been in our fields. I have 
there seen the trace of your footsteps everywhere; the trees 
have seemed to me to be a sad green; the water of our 
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streams seems to flow more softly. These are not compli- 
ments which I pay you; it is the simple expression of my 
heart to which I yield. It is to my father that his tender, 
loving child speaks. I had a father, the best of men. He 
was my first and my best friend. I lost him before his 
time. You have often said to me, can I not take the place 
of those whom you mourn? and you have told me of the 
humane custom of certain savages who adopt the prisoners 
they make in war, and let them take the place of their rela- 
tives who are gone. You have taken the place in my heart 
of this father, whom I loved, whom I revered so much. 
The harrowing grief I felt at his loss has been changed to 
a sweet melancholy which is dear to me and which I owe to 
you. You have gained in me a child, a friend the more. I 
have come to have for you the idolatry which all have for a 
great man. I had a curiosity to see you; my self-love has 
been flattered by receiving you in my home; since then I 
have seen in you only your soul sensitive to friendship, your 
goodness, your simplicity; and I have said, this man is so 
good that he will love me, and I began to love you well in 
order to bind you to the same for me.” 


At another time she wrote: 


“ My papa loves me. He loves to know that I think of 
him; he loves to hear me say it. My heart, which is always 
ready to say it to him, guides my pen, and the word aimer 
(to love) is always formed in the nib.” 


“ Always formed in the nib” — Franklin could never 
have said anything so delicately poetic as that. We have 
seen how, during Franklin’s tender years, his father perma- 
nently chilled the germ of whatever poetry then dwelt in 
his nature; and at a time when Benjamin might have been 
developing any poetic gifts, how circumstances found him 
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turning out, instead, Poor Richard’s maxims for fishmongers t 
and pawnbrokers. . 
A letter by Franklin to Madame Brillon, during her ab- 


sence, is as follows: 


“T often pass before your house. It wears a desolate 
look to me. Heretofore I have broken the commandments — 
in coveting it along with my neighbor’s wife. Now I do 
not covet it. Thus I am less the sinner. But with regard — 
to the wife, I always find these commandments very incon- 
venient, and I am sorry that we are cautioned to practise 
them. Should you in your travels find yourself at the home 
of St. Peter, ask him to recall them, as intended only for 
the Jews, and as too irksome for good Christians.” 


During the eight-year friendship between Franklin and 
this, his neighbor’s wife, he must have written her nearly 
as many letters as he received, for he was a faithful, if 
sometimes dilatory, correspondent. But only a few of them 
are known to exist, and these are mostly rough drafts from 
which he made clean and corrected copies. It is to one of 
these lost letters that Mme. Brillon seems to refer in the 
following: 


“T found in it evidences of your friendship, and a tinge 
of that gayety and gallantry which make all women love 
you, because you love them all. Your proposal to carry me 
on your wings, as if you were the angel Gabriel, made me 
laugh, but I would not accept it, although I am no longer 
very young nor a virgin. That angel was a sly fellow, and 
your nature united to his would become too dangerous. I 
should be afraid of miracles happening, and miracles be- 
tween women and angels will not always bring a redeemer. 

If you had been at Avignon with us, it is there you 
would have wished to embrace people! The women there 
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are charming; I thought of you every time I saw one of 
them.” 


Madame Brillon’s own wit and her appreciation of it in 
others stimulated Franklin to do some of the gayest and 
most graceful writing of his life. It was for her that he 
wrote many of the “ Bagatelles,” or short pieces, which he 
had set up and printed on his private press in the basement 
of the house at Passy. Among them were The Story of the 
Whistle, The Ephemera, The Petition of the Left Hand, 
The Handsome and Deformed Leg, Dialogue between 
Franklin and the Gout, and The Morals of Chess. 

Franklin’s addiction to chess once led him to start a game 
in her bathroom, it seems, and he went right on playing 
long after his modest hostess had finished her Saturday 
night splash and wished to emerge into the world again. 
His apology has been preserved, as follows: 


Saturday, 11 at night 


“ On arriving at home I was surprised to find that it was 
nearly 11 o’clock. I fear that in forgetting everything else 
by our too great attention to chess, we have inconvenienced 
you very much by keeping you so long in the bath. Tell 
me, my dear friend, how you are this morning? Never 
again will I consent to begin a match in your bathroom. 
Can you forgive me this indiscretion? ” 


Madame Brillon could, and doubtless did; but it is ter- 
rifying to contemplate what might have happened if this in- 
discretion of the worthy doctor’s had come to the knowl- 
edge of the stern and rockbound patriots back home. It 
would have lent color to the darkest insinuations of Lee 


and Izard. 
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II 


The dialogue with the gout, which was reprinted in 
America in a bowdlerized form and not as Franklin wrote 
it, drew this reply from Madame Brillon: 


“ There would be many little things, in truth, to criticize 7 
in your logic, which you fortify so well, my dear papa. — 
‘When I was a young man,’ you say, ‘and enjoyed the 
favors of the sex more freely than at present, I had no 
gout. Therefore, one might reply to this, when I threw 
myself out of the window, I didn’t break my leg. There- 
fore, you could have the gout without having deserved it, 
and you could have well deserved it, as I believe, and not 
hayethadat. 2. 


There was a stage in the correspondence between Frank- 
lin and Madame Brillon when he intimated that he was not 
satisfied with being merely her friend. He wrote: 


“T am incredibly hungry . . . and you have given me 
nothing to eat. I was a stranger and I was almost as love- 
sick as Colin when you were singing. You have neither 
taken me in nor cured me, nor eased me. You who are 
rich as an archbishop in all the Christian and moral virtues, 
and could sacrifice a small share of some of them without 
visible loss, you tell me that it is asking too much, and you 
are not willing to do it. That is your charity to a poor 
wretch who once enjoyed affluence, and is unfortunately re- 
duced to soliciting alms. . . .” 


Her reply was firmly in the negative, as follows: 


“You adopted me as your daughter. I chose you for 
my father. What do you expect of me? Friendship? 
Well, I love you as a daughter should love her father. 
The purest, the most respectful, the tenderest, affection for 
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you fills my soul. You asked me for a ‘louis.? I gave it 
to you, and yet you murmur at not getting another one, 
which does not belong to me. It is a treasure which has 
been entrusted to me, my good papa. I guard it and will 
always guard it carefully. Even if you were, like Colin, 
sick, I could not cure you, but nevertheless whatever you 


may think or say, no one in this world loves you more 
than I.” 


This should have sufficed to put a 72-year-old admirer in 
his place, and keep him there; but Franklin more than once 
returned to the charge in terms that have caused certain of 
the collectors and editors of his writings to denounce him as 
not quite a gentleman. These commentators perhaps err in 
taking Franklin’s amorous letters too seriously. In ad- 
dressing ladies in such terms, he but followed the manners 
of his century, which were, as already shown, rather bold 
and broad. His many feminine correspondents do not seem 
to have found fault with his gallant expressions. On the 
contrary, they, as the saying is, came back for more; which 
is sufficient proof of Madame Brillon’s observation that 
propriety is a thing that varies from century to century and 
country to country. 

III 


Madame Brillon occasionally confessed to Franklin her 
difficulties with her husband. We know little of this gentle- 
man, except that he was large and stout, was apparently of 
a jovial and roaming disposition, was fond of telling stories, 
and was himself an admirer of Franklin, to whom he ap- 
parently gave the run of his house without misgiving. His 
wife once wrote to Franklin: 


“1 know that the man to whom my fate has bound me 
is a man of merit. I respect him as much as I should and 
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as much as he deserves. I have perhaps always loved him 
beyond what his heart can return. Twenty-four years dif- 
ference in our ages, his severe training, with mine neha 
a little too much cared for on the side of pleasing talents, 
have tightened his heart and expanded mine. My papa, 
marriages in this country are made for a weight in gold; on : 
one side of the scale the wealth of a young man, on the other 
that of a girl. When equality is found the matter ends to 
the satisfaction of the parents. They do not think of con— 
sidering the taste, the age, or the relations of character. A 
girl whose heart contains the fire of youth is married to a 
man who extinguishes it. Yet one requires that the woman 
be virtuous! My friend, this history is mine, and many | 
others’. I shall strive to prevent its being that of my 
daughters, but alas, shall I be mistress of their fate? ” 


Again she wrote: 


“Tt is difficult for a woman who would give her life 
without hesitation to insure her husband’s happiness to see 
the results of her exertions destroyed by intrigue and false- 
hood. . . . Adieu, you whom I love so much, my kind 
papa. Yesterday you called me ‘ Madame,’ and my heart 
shrank. I examined myself to see whether I had done you 
any wrong, or if I had failings you would not mention to 
me. Pardon, my friend, I am not reproaching you; I am 
accusing myself of a weakness. I was born much too sensi- 
tive for my happiness and for that of my friends. Cure me 
or pity me; if you can, do one or the other. Tomorrow, 
Wednesday, you will come to tea, will you not? .. .” 


The intrigue referred to by Mme. Brillon apparently did 
not abate, and one day a terror came upon her. She sent 
Franklin this note: 
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“<. .. It is of the utmost necessity that I should have a 


long and detailed conversation with you. I want to have 
you sound the very depths of my soul and know those who 
have wounded me so cruelly. Perhaps it is important for 
you to know something which some day may affect you. 
Will you, can you, receive me the day after tomorrow, 
Wednesday, at ten o’clock in the morning and close your 
doors to all others for an hour, so that I may pour forth 
my soul in yours, and so gain consolation and counsel? An- 
swer, if only a line, at once. It is unnecessary that anyone 
should know I am writing you, and that I am coming to see 
you. Adieu, you are my father, and that is why I crave 
more than ever the certainty of your friendship.” 


On the day and at the hour appointed, the American 
plenipotentiary ceased, for an hour, to be an ambassador, 
admiralty judge, money-raiser, accountant, scientific author- 
ity, and maid-of-all-work to a distant Congress, and be- 
came a woman’s priest. 

In the confessional she found the relief she craved. She 
wrote: 


“My soul is calmer, my dear papa, now that it has over- 
flowed in yours, now that it no longer fears lest Mlle. J. 
take up her quarters with you, and prove a torment to you 
and your dear son. . . . My husband will perhaps be for 
a long time still under her influence. Goodby, oh you dear 
friend, you whom I revere, whom I love. I have read and 
reread your letter. I shall conform myself to the truth it 
contains. I shall try to become a worthy pupil of a great 
philosopher and sage. I shall try to show the best of papas 
and friends that his daughter does not conceive friendship 
as consisting merely in the pleasure of seeing him and dem- 
onstrating it to him; that she does not wish to be content 
merely with pleasing him by such attractions as he meets 
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with every day and in a far higher degree in the society of — 
many other women; rather far by the completion and ful-_ 
filment of all the virtues which should make her, in all — 
truth, the lawful friend of her good papa were she ugly, 
were she a man, in a word, were she anything else than in 
a state of life wherein the senses play their part in the gal- 
lantry men show to women. Until tomorrow — tomorrow 
is Saturday, is it not, dear papa? And you didn’t come last 
Wednesday. . . .” 


Though she continually kept her elderly suitor at arm’s 
length, she did not fail to reproach him for fancied neglect. 
Once, when out of town, she wrote: 


“What, not one word, my kind papa? Have you for- 
got your daughter? You have doubtless encountered so 
many lovely ladies on your path that they have distracted 
you. Then remember that friendship, that confidence, that 
feeling so sweet and true, which your daughter cherishes 
for you, and consider whether in these twelve days since 
she left you, her heart ought to approve of you. This is 
not a rebuke, but you know that it is but a step from re- 
proach to indifference. I neither can nor do I wish to reveal 
even the appearance of coldness toward you, consequently 
I cannot help very gently, very tenderly complaining of 
your neglect.” 


It was possibly in reply to this letter that Franklin re- 
ferred to “ the kind of avarice that leads you to monopolize 
all my affections and not allow me any for the agreeable 
ladies of your country.” He concluded by offering to do 
all she asked provided that she consent to an agreement 
containing nine articles. The eighth and ninth were as fol- 
lows: “ That when he is with her he shall do everything he 
pleases,” and “ that he shall love no other women no matter 
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how agreeable they may be.” To the last this footnote 
was appended: “The other women can go drown them- 
selves.” 

Madame Brillon’s answer to this is not on record, but no 
doubt it was in a clear but graceful negative. She knew how 
to keep the sting from her refusals. Her reply to Frank- 
lin’s proposal regarding a marriage between his grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, and one of her daughters — 
she had two, named Cunegonde and Aldegonde — was 
gentle but plain. There were insuperable obstacles, she said, 
chief of which was the difference in religious belief. She 
spoke of the young man whom she liked to call “M. 
Franklinet ” with but faint praise; possibly she read him 
better than his grandfather; Temple was an efficient worker 
and secretary as long as he was under Franklin’s direction, 
but in later years he showed himself to have but few of his 
grandsire’s qualities. 

In other respects she was ready to obey Franklin’s light- 
est wish, and it is probable that it was she who corrected his 
state papers and documents into grammatical and dignified 
French. She once complained of a paper by him that “ the 
corrector of your French spoiled your work.” She added 
this sound advice. ‘ Leave your works as they are. Use 
words that say things, and laugh at grammarians who by 
their purity weaken all your sentences.” 

It is a happy picture that she drew of what took place 
during Franklin’s semi-weekly visits to her home in this 
letter written from La Thuillerie: 


“ How are you, my good papa? Never has it cost me so 
much to love you. Every evening it seems to me that you 
would be very glad to see me, and every evening I think of 
you. On Monday, the 21st, I shall come for you. I hope 
that you will then be well on your feet, and that the teas of 
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Wednesday and Saturday and that of Sunday morning will — 
recover all their brilliance. I will bring you la bonne 
évéque. My fat husband will make us laugh, our children 
will laugh together, our big neighbor will quiz, the Abbés — 
La Roche and Morellet will eat all the butter, Mme. 
Grand, her amiable niece, and M. Grand will not harm the 
gathering. Father Pagin will play ‘God of Love’ on his 
violin, I the march on the piano, and you ‘ Petits Oiseaux ” 
on the armonica.” 

But halcyon hours such as these do not go on forever, and 
at last comes a day when Franklin, feeble with age and gout, 
packs to go home, and Madame Brillon writes this parting — 
letter: 


“T could not bring myself to bid you a final farewell, 
my good friend. My heart was so overflowing on leaving 
you that I feared that for you and for me another such 
grievous experience would only add to the deep sorrow 
which this separation causes me, without adding further 
proof of the tender and unalterable friendship I have 
pledged to you for all time. Every day of my existence 
memory reminds me that a great man, a sage, once deigned 
to be my friend. My thoughts accompany him wherever 
he goes. My heart mourns him unceasingly; unceasingly 
I shall say, always: ‘ Eight years I spent in the company of 
Dr. Franklin. They are passed and I shall never see him 
more.’ Nothing in the world can ever console me for that 
loss, unless it be the conviction of that peace and happiness 
you must experience in the bosom of your family, and that 
fame which you surely enjoy in the land that owes you its 
liberty. O my friend, my good friend! I pray you may 
be happy. Tell me that you are, let me hear from you, and 
if it be sweet for you to recall the woman who loved you 
most dearly, think of me, think of all those members of my 
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family who were and always must be your best friends. 
Goodby, my heart fails me, it cannot bear being torn asunder 
from you; but that it shall never be, my loving papa. You 
will often realize its presence near you. Question it, and it 
will answer you.” 
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N altogether different sort of person was another 
A feminine friend in whose home Franklin passed 
many hours of pleasing relaxation. This was 
Madame Helvetius, widow of the philosopher Claude 
Adrien Helvetius, who died in 1771, leaving behind a for- 
tune which he had made as one of the French farmers- 
general. She lived at the suburb of Auteuil, and hence was 
called by Franklin “ Our Lady of Auteuil.” Franklin was 
accustomed to dine with her at least once a week, usually in 
company with the genial abbés Morellet and de la Roche 
and the physician Cabanis. 

She lived in a handsome house which she had purchased 
from Quentin de la Tour, painter of the king. Franklin 
was first taken there by Turgot, the statesman, who had once 
been a suitor of Mme. Helvetius when she was the Countess 
Ligniville. Here she was mistress of a salon at which many 
celebrated men were visitors, including Condorcet, the phi- 
losopher. She maintained a regiment of cats and had so 
much furniture that Franklin once called her home “ the 
House of a Thousand Sofas.” 

“‘ His conversation,” wrote the Abbé Morellet of Frank- 
lin, “ was exquisite — a perfect good nature, a simplicity of 
manners, an uprightness of mind that made itself felt in 
the smallest things, an extreme gentleness, and above all, 
a sweet serenity that easily became gayety. ... He sel- 
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dom spoke long, except in composing tales —a talent in 
which he excelled, and which he greatly liked in others. 
His tales always had a philosophical aim; many had the 
form of apologues, which he himself invented, and he ap- 
plied those which he had not made with infinite justice.” 
One of the bagatelles which Franklin wrote for his 
hostess and which the Abbé quotes, relates to a visit to the 
Elysian Fields. There Franklin encountered Helvetius 
himself, who announced that he has consoled himself for 
his separation from Madame Helvetius by taking another 
wife. When this new wife appeared, bearing a glass of 
nectar, “I instantly recognized her,” says Franklin in his 
essay, “as Mrs. Franklin, my old American friend. I re- 
claimed her, but she said to me coldly, ‘I have been your 
good wife forty-nine years and four months, almost half a 
century; be content with that.’ Dissatisfied with this refusal 
of my Eurydice, I immediately resolved to quit those un- 
grateful shades, and to return to this good world to see again 
the sun and you. HereIam. Let us avenge ourselves.” 
Two pen-pictures of Madame Helvetius have come down 
tous. One is by Franklin himself in a letter to Cabanis: 


“ We often talk of you at Auteuil, where everybody loves 
you. I now and then offend our good lady, who cannot 
long retain her displeasure, but, sitting in state on her sopha 
(sic), extends graciously her long, handsome arm, says, 
“la; baisez ma main; je vous pardonne,’* with all the 
dignity of a sultaness. She is as busy as ever, endeavor- 
ing to make every creature about her happy, from the 
Abbés down thro’ all ranks of the family to the birds and 
Poupon.” 

In another letter to Cabanis Franklin wrote: 

“M. Franklin is sorry to have caused the least hurt to 


1 “There; kiss my hand; I forgive you.” 
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those beautiful tresses that he always regards with pleasure. 
If that lady likes to pass her days with him, he would like 
as much to pass his nights with her; and since he has al- 
ready given many of his days to her, although he had such 
a small remnant of them to give, she would seem ungrateful 


to have never given him a single one of her nights, which ~ 


run continually to pure waste, without promoting the good 
fortune of anyone except Poupon.” * 


The other picture is by Abigail Adams, the able but acid- 
ulous wife of John Adams: 


“‘ She entered the room with a careless, jaunty air; upon 
seeing ladies who were strangers to her, she bawled out, 
“Ah! mon Dieu, where is Franklin? Why did you not 
tell me there were ladies here? ? You must suppose her 
speaking all this in French. ‘ How I look! ’ said she, tak- 
ing hold of a chemise made of tiffany, which she had on 
over a blue lute-string, and which looked as much upon the 
decay as her beauty, for she was once a handsome woman; 
her hair was frizzled; over it she had a small straw hat, 
with a dirty gauze half-handkerchief round it, and a bit of 
dirtier gauze than ever my maids wore was bowed on be- 
hind. She had a black gauze scarf thrown over her shoul- 
ders. She ran out of the room; when she returned, the 
Doctor entered at one door, she at the other; upon which 
she ran forward to him, caught him by the hand, ‘ Hélas, 
Franklin’; then gave him a double kiss, one upon each 
cheek, and another upon his forehead. When we went into 
the room to dine, she was placed between the Doctor and 
Mr. Adams. She carried on the chief of the conversation 
at dinner, frequently locking her hand into the Doctor’s, 
and sometimes spreading her arms upon the backs of both 


2 One of the Madame’s eighteen cats. 
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the gentlemen’s chairs, then throwing her arm carelessly 
upon the Doctor’s neck. 

“T should have been greatly astonished at this conduct, 
if the good Doctor had not told me that in this lady I should 
see a genuine Frenchwoman, wholly free from affectation 
or stiffness of behavior, and one of the best women in the 
world. For this I must take the Doctor’s word; but I 
should have set her down for a very bad one, although 
sixty years of age, and a widow. I own I was highly dis- 
gusted, and never wish for an acquaintance with any ladies 
of this cast. After dinner she threw herself upon a settee, 
where she showed more than her feet. She had a little lap- 
dog, who, was, next to the Doctor, her favorite. This she 
kissed, and when he wet the floor she wiped it up with her 
chemise. This is one of the Doctor’s most intimate friends, 
with whom he dines once every week, and she with him. 
She is rich, and my near neighbor; but I have not yet vis- 
ited her. Thus you see, my dear, that manners differ ex- 
ceedingly in different countries. I hope, however, to find 
amongst the French ladies manners more consistent with 
my ideas of decency, or I shall be a mere recluse.” 


The statement regarding “ manners” by Mrs. Adams, 
closely paralleling that by Madame Brillon in a letter to 
Franklin quoted in a previous chapter, would seem to 
indicate that the good lady believed herself to have come 
from a country where manners were so different as to be 
impeccable. But before the word of the pot concerning the 
behavior of the kettle is accepted as authentic, let us con- 
sult an authority on certain urban manners as noted in Amer- 
ica during the same period. The writer of this lively letter 
is Miss Rebecca Franks, of Philadelphia, who is describing 
for the benefit of her sister Abigail, wife of Andrew Hamil- 
ton, a visit to eighteenth century New York: 
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“Flatbush, August 10, 1781 ° 


«  .. I will do our ladies, that is Philadelphians, the — 
justice to say they have more cleverness in the turn of an 
eye than the N Y girls have in their whole composition. 
With what ease have I seen a Chew, a Penn, Oswald, Allen, 
and a thousand others entertain a large circle of both sexes, 
and the conversation without the aid of cards not flag or 
seem the least strained or stupid. Here, or more properly 
speaking, in N Y, you enter the room with a formal set 
curtsey and after the how do’s, ’tis a fine, or a bad day, and 
those trifling nothings are finish’d, all’s a dead calm till the 
cards are introduced, when you see pleasure dancing in the 
eyes of all the matrons and they seem to gain new life. 
The misses, if they have a favorite swain, frequently decline 
playing for the pleasure of making love — for to all ap- 
pearances ’tis the ladies and not the gentlemen that shew a 
preference nowadays. *Tis here, I fancy, always leap year. 
For my part, that am used to quite another mode of be- 
haviour, I cannot help shewing my surprise, perhaps they 
call it ignorance, when I see a lady single out her pet to 
lean almost in his arms at an Assembly or play-house . . . 
and to hear a lady confess a partiality for a man who per- 
haps she has not seen three times.” 


II 


Those things which to a bridling dame from New Eng- 
land appeared to be coarse vulgarities, were no doubt to 
Franklin and his grey-haired cronies of the Church mere 
harmless gallantries with which elderly beaux whiled away 
the hours when in the company of an elderly flapper. That 
Madame Helvetius was coarser grained than Madame 


° From the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 1899. 
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Brillon there is no doubt; and that she was ill-educated and 
unversed in spelling is proved by her letters to Franklin, 
but that she had the ability to create an amiable atmosphere 
in which her guests enjoyed themselves is demonstrated by 
this letter from the Abbé Morellet to Franklin, written 
after the latter had returned to Philadelphia: 

“I shall never forget the happiness I have enjoyed in 
knowing you and seeing you intimately. I write to you 
from Auteuil, seated in your arm chair, on which I have en- 
graved Benjamin Franklin hic sedebat,* and having by my 
side the little bureau, which you bequeathed to me at part- 
ing with a drawerful of nails to gratify the love of nailing 
and hammering, which I possess in common with you. But, 
believe me, I have no need of all these helps to cherish your 
endeared remembrance and to love you.” 

After his return home, Madame Helvetius wrote to 
Franklin about the possibility of meeting one’s spouse in 
heaven. She added: “ But I believe that you, who have 
been a coquin [rogue], will be restored to more than one.” 


4 Benjamin Franklin sat here. 
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Franklin and the Countess d’ Houdetot : 
, 


I 


PURELY platonic, though fervent, admirer of 
Franklin was Sophie Lalive, Countess d’Houde- 


; 
2 
“ 
iS 
y 


tot, once the beloved of Jean Jacques Rousseau, — 


and the friend and patron of St. John de Crévecoeur, the 


* 
t 
Ww 


French immigrant to the United States who became the 
author of Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer. From the first — 


she seems to have been an ardent sympathizer with the 


American cause, and when at the age of about fifty she met — 
Franklin, she at once joined the circle of those ladies who © 
wrote tender letters to the sage during his entire stay in | 
France; and afterwards, too. She had a passion for plant- — 
ing trees as souvenirs at her home at Sanois, in the valley — 
of Montmorency. She called them her “memorials.” — 
She once asked Thomas Jefferson to procure her more than — 
twenty different trees from the United States, which she © 
wanted for her garden. Her letters to Franklin were al- — 


ways expressed in worshipful terms, closing with such ex- 
pressions as “A thousand tender sentiments to Monsieur 
Franklin.” The following is a specimen: 


“You have promised, my dear and venerable doctor, a 
little visit at Sanois. This is the moment to remind you of 
it; our path and my garden are in all their beauty and our 
flowers call you. If it is convenient to come Wednesday, 
Saturday, Sunday, or some other day, remember that you 
have promised me to be entirely my guest and to dwell 
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-under my roof. You will find nowhere else one who will 
have greater pleasure in seeing you; it will be a memorial 
the more to embellish and honor my little country retreat, 
where I conserve with care the memory of all that has drawn 
my admiration and touched my heart. How much, my dear 
doctor, have you the right to these distinctions! . . .” 


At another time she wrote: 


“Permit me to press against my heart, with religious 
tenderness, the man of my age who appears to me most to 
merit the respect of the human race.” 


When Franklin visited Sanois in the spring of 1781, she 
-gave an elaborate féte champétre in his honor. She and 
her guests met him a half mile from the house and escorted 
him to the grounds, where, on alighting from his carriage, 
Franklin was made the center of a circle which recited a 
verse of welcome. Dinner was then served, to the accom- 
paniment of music. As each glass of wine was poured, the 
Countess, her son and daughter-in-law, and the Counts 
Tressau and d’Apeché rose in turn and sang a laudatory 
verse. Afterwards Franklin was conducted to the garden 
where he was asked to plant an acacia tree from America. 
A near-by pillar was inscribed as follows: 


“ Sacred tree! the lasting monument 
Of the visit to these scenes 
A Wise Man deigned to pay; 
Of these gardens henceforth the pride, 
Receive, receive the just homage 
Of our vows and of our incense. 
And may’st thou, all down the ages, 
Touched gently by the hand of time. 
Last as long as his name, his laws, and his writings.” 
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Soon after Franklin had returned home, she wrote the 
following letter in English to Thomas Jefferson, his suc- 


cessor at Paris: 


“ Sir: I am greatly indebted to you for your polite atten- 


tion in sending me so early the news of our dear & vener-— 


able doctor’s happy and safe arrival in his own country — 
He is become respectable to all nations & peculiarly dear to 
his own, as well as to his numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances. You have relieved me from a great load of uneasi- 


Co oe > 


ness & afforded me at ye same time a most heartfelt joy — _ 


Your elegant account of ye reception he has meet with at 
Ph*, has moved me even to tears. 


“ Antiquity itself does not afford a more pleasing spec-_ 


tacle. This happy event seems to justify a Superintending ~ 


Providence, which has crowned virtue with a most valuable 
reward. I shall unite the homage I owe this Great man to 


that of the two Continents — His knowledge has been im- 


mensely useful to both & his virtue singularly so to his 


own.” 


The Countess d’Houdetot was one of the few women on 
whom an American city conferred its freedom. New Haven 


so honored her on May 10, 1785, along with nine other 


French “ personages.” 
I 


In the American Philosophical Society’s great collection ; 


of Franklin manuscripts, containing no less than 13,800 


pieces, there are many other delicate missives written to the — 
venerable American envoy at Paris, all of them exhaling in- 


cense and adoration. Franklin, as we have seen, could not 


always resist the temptation to love his neighbor’s wife as 


himself; this is a letter from Madame Le Roy, wife of his 
good friend, the scientist, showing that he had plenty of 
encouragement: 
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‘You compliment me, my dear Papa, on my courage in 
having gone up in a balloon. Alas, it only served to make 
me regret that I could not go very far away in it, for if that 
vehicle could have transported me towards you, I would 
have remained near you and would have given you proofs 
of the consideration and esteem which you have ineffaceably 
engraved on my heart. . . . I assure you that as long as I 
have a breath of life I shall love you. I embrace you with 
all my heart.” 

Most of the tender notes in this collection are signed, but 
some are not. This is one of those not signed, apparently 
written as a New Year greeting: 

“ Receive, good papa, at the renewal of the year the vows 
which I have made for your happiness and for the conserva- 
tion of your days, which are precious to all those persons 
who have the advantage of knowing you.” 

And this is signed by the Countess de Golofkin: 

“T have a great desire, my dear and good papa, to see 
you, to embrace you, and to say two words. Let me know 
at what moment I can be sure of not interrupting you, and 
receive meanwhile the tender assurance of sentiments which 
I have vowed to you until the end of my life.” 

Lest this note be misunderstood, however, it should be 
added that further correspondence from the little Countess 
makes it plain that though she may have embraced the good 
doctor, she was meantime looking over his shoulder. Her 
real affections were centered on an adventurous Lovelace 
who had gone off to the wars in America, leaving her a 
prey to unspeakable terrors. At the news of every battle in 
America, she came flying down to Franklin. She was sim- 
ply certain that her beloved had been killed; or at least 
horribly wounded. Would Franklin please find out at once 
and advise her? 
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I 


ITH all the honors and attentions showered 

\ X | upon him, the remainder of Franklin’s stay in 

France might have passed like a happy dream, 
had it not been for the constant necessity of raising new 
funds and of attending to the complicated transactions con- 
nected with the outfitting of privateers and the shipping of 
supplies home. 

“ The storm of bills which I found coming upon us both,” 
he wrote to John Jay, who was vainly begging money from 
Spain, “ has terrified and vexed me to such a degree that I 
have been deprived of sleep, and so much indisposed by 
continual anxiety, as to be rendered almost incapable of 
writing ”; and to Jonathan Williams he wrote: “I, in all 
these mercantile matters, am like a man walking in the dark. 
I stumble often, and frequently get my shins broke.” 

When it wanted money, Congress, with a fine, large dis- 
regard for detail, simply drew on Franklin, who meantime 
had to pay the interest on the French debt and the salaries 
of all the American agents in Europe. At length Robert 
Morris, financier of the war, wrote him that he simply must 
have 25,000,000 francs or go broke. Once more Franklin 
had to send a humble petition to the Count de Vergennes. 
The latter’s reply was that the great expense under which 
France labored made such a loan impracticable; but that 
Louis XVI had resolved to grant the sum of six millions, 
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not as a loan, but as a free gift. It was this gift which en- 
abled Washington to complete his plans for a triumphant 
end to the war. 

Then comes another harassment. John Adams returns to 
France to conduct the negotiations for peace when Britain 
shall be ready. Adams, acting independently, at once takes 
it upon himself to assume charge of all the diplomatic cor- 
respondence with Versailles. This promptly gets on the 
nerves of the Count de Vergennes, and Franklin is kept busy 
making elaborate explanations. At last Adams, having 
taken to himself plenty of rope, hangs himself. On being 
informed that the Count Rochambeau has sailed for Amer- 
ica at the head of a strong French fleet, Adams describes his 
high satisfaction. But a few days later he is moved to write 

another letter to the Count de Vergennes. He has noted 
that the king has decided to dispatch this fleet “‘ without hav- 
ing been solicited by the Congress.” Adams’s pedantic mind 
cannot let this pass without correction, though it is a detail 
of no consequence; he points out to the Count that Congress 
has solicited naval assistance. 

The Count replies testily. He informs Adams that in 
future he can treat only with Franklin, who alone has let- 
ters of credence to the king. He then asks Franklin to 
transmit the entire correspondence with Adams to Congress. 
The result is that Congress cautions Adams, who moves on 
to Holland. 

For this incident Adams never forgave Franklin. 
Twenty years after the latter’s death he wrote that Frank- 
lin had “concerted with de Vergennes to crush him.” 
Adams spoke of it as a “ vulgar and low intrigue,” referring 
incidentally to Franklin’s “extreme indolence and dissipa- 
tion ” and his “ passion for women.” 
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II 


To amuse himself, between times, with his ancient love 
for newspaper hoaxes, and incidentally to have some sport 


with the enemy, Franklin writes and circulates three bogus 
documents. One is supposed to be a letter from the Count 


de Schaumberg to the Baron Hohendorf, commanding the — 


Hessian troops hired to George ill for service in America, 
reading in part as follows: 

“JT am about to send you some new recruits. Don’t 
economize them. Remember glory before all things. 


Glory is true wealth. There is nothing degrades a soldier 


like the love of money. He must care only for honor and 


Se. ee. 


reputation, but this reputation must be acquired in the midst — 


of dangers. A battle gained without costing the conquerer 


any blood is an inglorious success, while the conquered cover — 
themselves with glory by perishing with their arms in their — 


hands. Do you remember that of the 300 Lacedemonians 
who defended the defile of Thermopylae, not one re- 
turned? How happy should I be, could I say the same of 
my brave Hessians! ” * 

The second document is a supposed “ Extract of a letter 
from Captain Gerrish, of the New England Militia.” It 
appears in an imaginary supplement to the Boston Inde- 
pendent Chronicle. It describes the taking of booty from 
the Seneca Indians, among which were eight packages of 
scalps taken from American soldiers, farmers, women, boys, 
girls, and infants. Accompanying is an “invoice and ex- 
planation ” from James Crauford, a trader, to the governor 
of Canada, with the request that the “ peltry ” be sent to 
the King of England. This horrifying hoax deceived not 
only the English, but the home folks. American news- 


1 Bigelow’s Works of Franklin. 
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i 
papers continued to reprint it as genuine for years after- 
ward. 

The third document was written over the signature of 
Commodore John Paul Jones, who repelled the stigma of 
pirate applied to him by Sir Joseph Yorke and named as 
the real pirate King George III. 


Ill 


In 1780 occurs the capture of Henry Laurens, envoy to 
Holland, by the British off Newfoundland. He is taken 
to the Tower of London, where he is imprisoned for fifteen 
months, while Franklin vainly attempts to have him ex- 
changed for Gen. Burgoyne and to lighten the rigor of his 
“imprisonment. Laurens is not released before Cornwallis 
surrenders at Yorktown, October 17, 1781. 

When he heard the news of the surrender, Franklin, by 
now well past most human illusions, must have felt much as 
he did when he wrote this to Dr. Priestley: 

“A young angel of distinction being sent down to this 
world on some business for the first time, had an old courier- 
spirit assigned him as a guide. They arrived over the seas 
of Martinico, in the middle of the long day of obstinate 
fight between the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. When, 
through the clouds of smoke, he saw the fire of the guns, the 
decks covered with mangled limbs, and bodies dead or dy- 
ing; the ships sinking, burning, or blown into the air; and 
the quantity of pain, misery, and destruction, the crews yet 
alive were thus with so much eagerness dealing round to one 
another he turned angrily to his guide and said, ‘You 
blundering blockhead, you are ignorant of your business; 
you undertook to conduct me to the earth, and you have 
brought me into hell! ? ‘No, sir,’ said the guide, ‘I have 
made no mistake; this is really the earth, and these are 
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men. Devils never treat one another in this cruel manner; 


they have more sense, and more of what men (vainly) call 


humanity.’ ” 


Also the Doctor.repeated to the Bishop of St. Asaph his — 


celebrated saying: 
“ There never was a good war, or a bad peace.” 


IV 


It was about this time that Franklin attained the very 
height of his popularity in France. He was besieged by 
inventors who wished him to pass on their discoveries and 
by eccentric persons with “schemes” to unfold. He was 


consulted as an authority on everything from internal ail- 


ments to the principles of government. He received a cor- 
respondence in nine different languages. One day he got a 
curious letter, the first of a series from a writer who would 
sign himself only as “ The Representative of the Author.” 
The writer divulged that he had been investigating the 
properties of heat and light; he sent his papers and draw- 


ings to Franklin with this letter composed in an awkward 


English: 

“ Was it not so material a point to the Author that a can- 
did judgment should be passed upon his work, he would 
trust to time alone. But he is certain that many a Accadem- 
ical gentleman do not look with pleasure upon his discov- 
eries and will do their utmost to prejudice the whole Body. 
Let the cabal be ever so warm, it certainly will be silenced 
by the sanction of such a man as Doctor Franklin, and how 
far a judgment passed by himself and the Royal Academy 
can influence public opinion is well known.” 

Franklin later learned that the writer was a certain French 
physician who had formerly lived in London. His name 
was Jean Paul Marat —“ Friend of the People” in the 
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French Revolution and in 1793 stabbed to death, when 
seated in his bathtub shaped like a shoe, by Charlotte Corday. 

Some time later another odd letter was received from a 
lawyer in the town of Arras. It was as follows: 


“Monsieur: A judgment rendered by the échévins of St. 
Omer, prohibiting the use of lightning rods, has afforded 
me the opportunity of pleading before the Council of Artois 
the cause of a sublime discovery for which mankind is in- 
debted to you. The desire to aid in uprooting the prejudices 
opposed to its progress in our province led me to have 
printed the argument which I made in this case. I venture 
to hope, monsieur, that you will deign kindly to receive a 
copy of this work, the object of which was to induce my 
fellow citizens to accept one of your benefactions. I am 
happy to have been able to be of service to my province in 
determining its highest magistrates to receive this important 
discovery, happier still if I can add to this advantage the 
honor of securing the patronage of a man whose least merit 
is to be the most illustrious savant of the world. I have 
the honor to be with respect, monsieur, 

“ Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

“ Dr RoBESPIERRE, 
“¢ Advocate to the Council of Artois.” 


The precise little lawyer who thus sought Franklin’s help 
in converting provincial Frenchmen to the use of lightning 
rods was the Maximilien de Robespierre who eleven years 
later was regarded as the incarnation of the Great Terror 
and who was destined to become, in 1794, one of its victims 
on the scaffold. 

A third letter of an unexpected nature came from another 
famous figure — Turgot, once the right-hand minister of 
Louis XVI, but afterwards dismissed at the demand of 
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Marie Antoinette. Turgot asked Franklin to instruct him 
in an economical method of heating a house. Franklin re- 
sponded by contriving for him a new type of stove called 
the “ syphon ” model. fe 

A book would be required in which to relate all the curi- i 
ous activities of Franklin at this period. For example, he 
was asked to attend in 1783 one of Montgolfier’s first bal-— 
loon experiments in the garden of the queen’s palace. A 
legend says that some scoffer remarked: “‘ What is the use — 
of a balloon? ” 

“ What,” replied Franklin, “is the use of a new-born 
baby? ” 

Vv 


In 1782 began the negotiations for peace between the 
United States and Great Britain. In October Franklin 
wrote feelingly to John Adams: “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, is, | suppose, to be understood in the other world; 
for in this they are frequently cursed.” 

All of Franklin’s diplomatic gifts were needed to main- 
tain harmony between the negotiators, for transactions were 
conducted in an atmosphere of intense suspicion, and more 
than once John Adams and John Jay were on the verge of 
creating an ugly breach between the United States and 
France.” The French government was highly nervous for 
more than one reason, its finance minister, Necker, having 
already disclosed the appalling drain on its revenues, due 
partly to the cost of maintaining the horde of parasites 
clustering around the court at Versailles. 

The business of concluding peace occupied two years and 
a quarter. Preliminary articles were signed in 1782, but 
the treaty with England was not ratified by Congress until 
January 14, 1784. 


2 “Mr. Jay likes Frenchmen as little as Mr. Lee and Mr. Izard did. 
He says they are not a moral people.” — Works of John Adams, 
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Franklin seems to have allowed himself to be persuaded 
by Adams and Jay to sign the articles with England with- 
out consulting the French government. “I am at a loss, 
sir,” wrote the Count de Vergennes, “to explain your con- 
duct, and that of your colleagues on this occasion. You 
have concluded your preliminary articles without any com- 
munication between us, although the instructions from Con- 
gress prescribe that nothing shall be done without the par- 
ticipation of the king.” The Count also wrote to the French 
minister in America: “ If we may judge of the future from 
what has passed here under our eyes, we shall be but poorly 
paid for all that we have done for the United States, and 
for securing to them a national existence.” 

And it was at this very moment that Congress was ask- 
ing, through Franklin, for a gigantic loan! Franklin was 
compelled to acknowledge that an “ indiscretion ” had been 
committed; but he assured the Count that, as regards the 
king, “no prince was ever more beloved and respected by 
his own subjects, than the king is by the people of the 
United States.”? He got, not the loan, but a free gift of six 
millions. It was one of the final nails driven into the coffin 
of the French monarchy by the monarchy itself. 


VI 


The year 1784 brought Franklin a little more leisure 
than he had enjoyed for several years, but not a great 
amount of peace. Gout attacked him more fiercely than 
ever, and a new ailment, the stone, frequently sent him to 
bed in severe pain; and there was little relaxation in the 
demands on his time and services. 

In this year the king appointed him on a commission of 
nine to investigate the operations of Mesmer, whose ap- 
pearance in Paris from Germany, whence he had fled, had 
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given tremendous circulation to two new terms, “ mesmer- 
ism,” and “animal magnetism.” One of the members of | 
this commission was Dr. Guillotin, whose name was after- 
wards applied to the bloody machine so freely used during 
the Revolution; not because he was the inventor of it, but 


because he was an advocate of more humane methods of 


capital punishment than hanging or shooting. Two other 


members — Lavoisier, the chemist, and Bailly, the historian — 
of astronomy, the first president of the National Assembly, 


and the first mayor of Paris — were destined to die beneath 


this same machine. A fourth associate was Le Roy, one of © 
the best of Franklin’s French friends. Some of the ex-— 


periments made during this investigation took place at 
Franklin’s house at Passy. His was the first name signed 
to the report. It condemned mesmerism as a fraud. Mes- 
mer decamped to England. | 


Other events of importance to Franklin occurred in this — 


year. William Franklin, writing from London, asked for 
a renewal of relations with his father. Franklin sent Wil- 
liam’s son, Temple, over to “ pay his duty,” but discouraged 
William’s offer to come to Passy. It is doubtful if he ever 
quite forgave William for joining the Tories. 

Two incidents which Franklin doubtless enjoyed were his 
success in having John Carroll, his companion on the bitter 
trip to Canada, appointed as the first Catholic bishop in 
North America; and his circumvention of the Church of 
England in refusing ordination to two young Episcopal 
priests from America. “If the English won’t have you,” 
said Franklin, “try the Scotch.” The scheme worked, 
Samuel Seabury, of Connecticut, being the first American 
to receive consecration at the hands of three Scottish bishops. 

He probably also enjoyed writing this oft-quoted letter 
to Benjamin Webb, an American stranded in France who 
had appealed to Franklin for help: 
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“T send you herewith a bill for ten louis d’ors. I do not 
pretend to give such a sum. I only lend it to you. When 
you shall return to your country with a good character, you 
cannot fail of getting into business that will in time enable 
you to pay all your debts. In that case, when you meet 
with another honest man in similar distress, you must pay 
me by lending this sum to him; enjoining him to discharge 
the debt by a like operation, when he shall be able and shall 
meet with such another opportunity. I hope it may thus 
go through many hands before it meets with a knave that 
will stop its progress. This is a trick of mine for doing a 
deal of good with a little money. I am not rich enough to 
afford much in good works, and so am obliged to be cun- 
ning and to make the most of a Jittle.” 


Franklin had already done the same favor three years 
previously, on the same terms, for one William Nixon, and 
had enjoined him similarly, closing his letter as follows: 

“Tet kind offices go round. Mankind are all of a 
family.” 

In August, 1784, Thomas Jefferson arrived in Paris to 
assist Franklin and Adams in completing commercial trea- 
ties. He wrote home that “there appeared to me more 
respect and veneration attached to the character of Dr. 
Franklin in France, than to that of any other person in the 
same country, foreign or native.” 

Franklin, who had several times asked that he be per- 
mitted to return home, now renewed his request. Congress, 
on March 7, 1785, granted the permission, and appointed 
Thomas Jefferson as plenipotentiary in his stead. Jeffer- 
son’s remark, at his first meeting with the Count de Ver- 
gennes, is historic. 

“Tt is you, monsieur,” said the Count, “who replaces 


Dr. Franklin? ” 
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“I am only his successor, sir; no one can replace him,” 


Jefferson and Franklin had ever been good friends. In— 


certain traits and beliefs they were markedly similar. In © 


political and economic theory they upheld a kind of demo- © 


cratic individualism, as against John Adams and Alexander 
Hamilton, who believed that government should be in the 


exclusive hands of the wealthy and well-born. It was be- — 


cause they differed in principle and viewpoint that Adams 
and. Franklin so often clashed personally. 

Franklin was too feeble to go to Versailles to take his 
leave, but the king bestowed on him a parting gift of his 
portrait, circled twice with 408 diamonds. Men came to 
embrace him and young women to kiss him for the last time. 


(The queen’s litter was provided to bear him to Havre. On © 


July 12, 1785, he left Passy, which named a street after 
him, accompanied by his friends Le Veillard, de Chau- 
mont, Mlle. de Chaumont, and his two grandsons. The 
party proceeded by easy stages, being entertained all the 
way. They spent three days accepting hospitalities at Havre. 
When Franklin reached Southampton, the British govern- 
ment graciously exempted his baggage from the usual exam- 
ination. He was greeted there by William Franklin and by 
the loyal and affectionate Bishop of St. Asaph and _ his 
daughter Catherine. 

“We are forever talking of our good friends,” wrote the 
latter in a farewell note. ‘ Something is perpetually oc- 
curring to remind us of the time spent with you. We never 
walk in the garden without seeing Dr. Franklin’s room and 
thinking of the work that was begun in it.” 

Franklin’s ship turned her bow homeward on July 28, 
1785. He had been in France nine years. He was 78 
years old. He wrote back to Madame Lavoisier that he 
did not “ forget Paris, and the nine years’ happiness I en- 
joyed there in the sweet society of a people whose conversa- 
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tion is instructive, whose manners are highly pleasing, and 
who, above all the nations of the world, have, in the great~ 
est perfection, the art of making themselves beloved of 
strangers, and now, even in my sleep, I find that the scenes 
of all my pleasant dreams are laid in that city or in its 
neighborhood.” 

During the voyage Franklin spent most of his time in his 
cabin, writing. A stranger might have thought he was busy 
with his memoirs of a country seen in its brilliant decay, or 
reminiscences of its great men and fascinating women. But 
when he emerged from his labors he was bearing a paper 
entitled “ The Cause and Cure of Smoky Chimneys.” 
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é HEN Franklin lands in Philadelphia it is at that 
Market Street wharf from which more than 


sixty years before he first surveyed the quaint 


little town. Throngs are waiting for a sight of him, for — 
those persons who are adults now were children when he | 
departed for France; they greet him with tumultuous hur- — 


rahs, cannonades and cheers that follow him to his door. 
The Pennsylvania Assembly and Gen. Washington send him 


congratulatory letters. He finds Sarah Bache and her seven ~ 


children well, and writes in his diary: “ God be praised and 
thanked for all his mercies! ” 


No sooner is he made comfortable than his fellow citi- © 
zens resume their ancient habit of electing him to office. 
“They have eaten my flesh,” he resignedly writes to a — 
friend, “and seem resolved to pick my bones.” He re-_ 


ceives a seat on the Philadelphia Common Council and is 
promptly made its chairman. He is next elected president 
of the Supreme Executive Council of the State, or, as we 
would call it today, governor. 

His political duties, however, are at first not exacting, and 
he finds time to add a wing to his house and to turn his 
garden into a lawn on which he can sit under the mulberry 
tree and play games with his grandchildren. He also in- 
vents a contrivance for reaching the books on the high 
shelves of his library and a chair which can be unfolded into 
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a step-ladder. At intervals he tries to work on his uncom- 
pleted “ Autobiography.” He strangely rejects an appeal 
from “ crazy John Fitch ” for help in his project for run- 
ning vessels by steam out of the port of Philadelphia, where 
Robert Fulton is a miniature painter; but takes up the cud- 
gels in behalf of religion against an unknown correspondent, 
believed to have been Thomas Paine. 

“Think,” he writes, “ how great a portion of mankind 
consists of weak and ignorant men and women, and of in- 
experienced, inconsiderate youth of both sexes, who have 
need of the motives of religion to restrain them from vice, 
to support their virtue, and to retain them in the practice of 
it till it becomes habitual, which is the great point for its 
security.” 

He assists the founding of a college for young Germans 
at Lancaster, being accompanied there by Hector St. John, 
formerly St. John de Crévecoeur, who was, as has been 
noted, the protégé of the Countess d’Houdetot; he writes 
several papers, among them the Retort Courteous and Send- 
ing Felons to America, both aimed at Great Britain; he at- 
tends the meetings in his house of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the Abolition Society, and the Society for 
Political Education. He has in mind another society, of 
which he writes to Dupont de Nemours, the French En- 
cyclopedist, who became one of the ancestors of the Ameri- 
can powder-making family of the same name, as follows: 

“ Would to God I could take with me Messrs. Dupont, 
Dubourg, and some other French friends, with their good 
ladies! I might then, by mixing them with my friends in 
Philadelphia, form a happy society that would prevent my, 
ever wishing again to visit Europe.” 

Visitors, both from home and abroad, begin to pour upon 
him, and soon he writes impatiently to Le Veillard in 
France: 
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“ My time is so cut to pieces by friends and strangers, 


that I have sometimes envied the prisoners in Bastille.” 


This is the first indication that Franklin is aware of what — 
has been going on in France since his departure. This let- 


ter was written in 1788. The Parisians overran and emptied 


the Bastille on July 14, 1789, four months after the elec- 


tion of George Washington as first President of the United 
States. 

But meantime there has been pleasanter news from 
France. Temple Franklin writes his grandfather from 
Rancocas farm: “ All the family (the Chaumonts) send 


their love to you, and the beautiful Mme. Foucault accom- — 
panys hers with an English kiss”; to which our old galant — 
rouses himself to reply: “ Thanks to Mad. Foucault for her ~ 


kindness in sending me the kiss. It has grown cold by the 


way. I hope for a warm one when we meet.” Also the — 


Abbé Morellet writes directly to say: “ I cannot express to 
you the pleasure, the transport which I felt at the news 
of your arrival at Philadelphia, which a friend of Mr. 
Jefferson has brought me. ... May your days be pro- 
longed and be free from pain; may your friends long 
taste the sweetness and charm of your society, and may 
those whom the seas have separated from you be still 
happy in the thought that the end of your career will 
be, as our good La Fontaine says, ‘thé evening of a fine 
day.’ > 

The Abbé also wrote of the arrival of Thomas Paine in 
France, whither he went, provided with an abundance of in- 
troductory letters by Franklin, to sell his newly invented 


bridge. Among Paine’s hostesses in France was Madame 
Helvetius. 
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In the same year, 1787, the Constitutional Convention 
assembled in Philadelphia, and Franklin was soon taking 
an active part in its proceedings. He vainly tried to induce 
the Convention to accept two of his pet ideas: one was that 
the nation’s President should serve without salary; and the 
other was that the more important and populous States 
should have a larger representation in the national legisla- 
ture than the smaller. 

One day he surprised those who had always regarded 
him as a free-thinker by proposing that prayers should be 
held every morning before the Convention began business. 
“ The longer I live,” said he, “ the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth: That God governs in the affairs of 
men.” But the delegates were cold; only three of four 
supported Franklin’s plea, and the assembly adjourned with- 
out voting on it. 

Franklin was now too old and ailing to speak from the 
floor. He therefore put his arguments into written speeches 
which were read aloud by his colleague, James Wilson. 
He urged that Congress should consist of only one House, 
but when the two-chamber system was adopted, it was his 
suggestion that in the Senate every State should have equal 
representation but in the House each State should be repre- 
sented in proportion to its population. He also proposed 
that the House should have the exclusive right to originate 
money bills. He, strangely enough, supported the measure 
giving the President authority to suspend the laws for cer- 
tain periods, but vigorously fought the proposal to give 
votes to property holders exclusively. Madison wrote that 
“Dr. Franklin expressed his dislike to everything that 
tended to debase the spirit of the common people,” saying, 
“some of the greatest rogues he was ever acquainted with 
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were the richest rogues.” Franklin favored giving Con- 
gress the power to impeach the President, and opposed the 
President’s having the right of absolute veto. He sup- 
ported the measure dealing with treason, which required 
that it be an overt act witnessed by at least two persons. 

When the time came to vote on the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Franklin admitted he was dissatisfied with it, but 
urged that it be accepted as the best that fallible men could 
produce. He could not say that even his own objections to 
it were well founded, and told the story of the French lady 
who, in a dispute with a sister, said: 

“J don’t know how it happens, sister, but I meet with 
nobody except myself that is always in the right.” 


Ill 


In the same year Franklin was elected governor of Penn- 
sylvania for the third time; he sighed a little but admitted 
his gratification. 

“T seem to have intruded myself into the company of 
posterity,” he said, “ when I ought to have been abed and 
asleep.” 

In this, his 82nd year, his infirmities were intensified by 
a fall down the stone steps of his garden. His sufferings 
from the stone increased, and he began to prepare for death. 
He rallied, however, and was soon entertaining visitors with 
his accustomed verve. When J. P. Brissot, deputy for 
Paris in the French National Assembly and a leader of the 
Girondins, visited him in 1788, he wrote: “ Thanks to God, 
Franklin still exists! . . . I have just been to see him and 
enjoy his conversation in the midst of his books, which he 
still calls his best friends. The pains of his cruel infirmity 
change not the serenity of his countenance, nor the calm- 
ness of his conversation.”  Brissot, like so many others 
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among Franklin’s friends, soon afterwards died beneath the 

blade of “ Sainte Guillotine.” 

It was the next year that the “ anvil,” as Thomas Jeffer- 
son expressed it, began to use violence against the hammer 
in France, and there came a letter from Madame Brillon, 
saying: 

“ We are at a critical stage, wherein evil at its apex ought 
to (or at least it behooves us to hope so) usher in the good; 
if the new order of things which is proposed becomes a 
reality, your unsullied prayers (since those of the just alone 
are pleasing to the Supreme Being) will be most needful 
to us. Pray for us, my good papa. You love France, the 
French people; be our saint and if these messieurs did but 
resemble you I would become their faithful follower. I 
am yours, my dear papa; I revere you, honor you, love you; 
not a day passes that my heart does not draw near you in 
thought at least; not one wherein I fail to recall your friend- 
ship, so precious to me that nothing can ever rob me of it, 
and the memory of the days when I enjoyed it more closely, 
more intimately, makes one of the shining spots of happiness 
in my life.” 


Franklin seems not to have made much comment on the 
progress of the French Revolution; he was perhaps too old, 
too preoccupied with home affairs, to have grasped its full 
import. It is doubtful if, before he left France, he realized 
the nearness of its approach. Jefferson was able to roam 
about the country and see the condition of the people in the 
scantiness of the peasant’s soup-pot and the hardness of his 
bed, but Franklin was grown too gouty and heavy for such 
ramblings. 

In 1789 he diverted himself by writing several papers. 
One was his protest against the over-much teaching of Latin 
and Greek in schools and colleges. ‘The best master of 
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languages,” he used to say to his intimates, “is a mistress.” — 
Having by this time joined the fight against slavery, he also — 
wrote his “Plea for improving the Condition of Free 
Blacks”; “An Address to the Public from the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for Promoting Abolition of Slavery”; and 
“ An Account of the Supremest Court of Judicature in 
Pennsylvania, namely, the Court of the Press.” 

His pieces against slavery were followed by one of his 
most famous newspaper contributions. It was a supposed 
speech by Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, “a member of the Divan 
of Algiers,” given in a bogus historical work called “ Mar- 
tin’s Account of his Consulship,” and was described as 
against the petition of a sect “ who prayed for the abolition 
of piracy and slavery as being unjust.” 

He also wrote one of his spirited, gossipy letters to Noah 
Webster, who gave his name to the spelling book and the 
dictionary on which generations of his countrymen have 
been reared, concerning the integrity of words. 

In the spring of 1790 gout, stone, and a general break- 
down forced him to his bed, but at intervals he was able 
to see friends. Jefferson visited him and found him cheer- 
ful but much emaciated. Franklin listened with close atten- 
tion to Jefferson’s account of what he had seen of the French 
Revolution. “ I observed,” wrote Jefferson, “ his face often 
flushed.” Gen. Washington also came to see him and was 
shown a new washing mangle, Franklin’s latest invention. 

Mary Hewson, the former Polly Stevenson, who had 
spent the winter of 1784-1785 with Franklin at Passy, had 
meantime arrived in Philadelphia to be with him during 
his last days. She left the following account: 

“When the pain was not too violent to be amused, he 
employed himself with his books, his pen, or in conversa- 
tion with his friends, and upon every occasion displayed the 
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clearness of his intellect, and the cheerfulness of his tem- 
per. Even when the intervals from pain were so short that 
his words were frequently interrupted, I have known him 
to hold a discourse in a sublime strain of piety. I shall 
never forget one day that I passed with our friend last sum- 
mer (1789). I found him in bed in great agony; but when 
that agony abated a little, I asked him if I should read to 
him. He said yes, and the first book I met with was John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets. I read the life of Watts, who was 
a favorite author with Dr. Franklin; and instead of lulling 
him to sleep, it roused him to a display of the powers of 
his memory and his reason. He repeated several of Watts’ 
Lyric Poems and descanted upon their sublimity in a strain 
worthy of them and their pious author.” 

About April 1 pleurisy, which had once almost slain him 
during his boyhood, appeared in his lungs and he became 
feverish. An abscess developed and he was able to rest only 
by the aid of laudanum. On the 8th he wrote a letter to 
Jefferson about the northwestern boundary. of the United 
States. It was in his characteristically clear style. On the 
12th he got up so that his bed might be made. When some- 
one remarked that he was going to get well, he answered, 
“T hope not.” 

When he had resumed his bed, his breathing became diffi- 
cult. Finally the abscess in his lungs burst and he gradually 
sank. April 17 found him unconscious. At 11 o’clock that 
night, while he lay as if sleeping quietly, a shudder passed 
through the great frame, and he ceased to breathe. 

In Philadelphia the procession to the old Christ Church 
burial ground was the greatest ever seen in that city. Con- 
gress, which had not yet acted on his claims for services and 
for moneys expended, adopted a badge of mourning for one 
month. In France Mirabeau, then vainly trying to mod- 
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erate the revolutionary tempest, delivered before the N: 
tional Assembly his oft-quoted speech beginning: . 

“ Franklin is dead! The genius that freed America and 
poured a flood of-light over Europe has returned to the 
bosom of the Divinity.” From the entire civilized world 
came the echo: “ Franklin is dead! ” 
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RANKLIN left an estate estimated at $150,000, in 

Hk those days a considerable fortune. He owned vari- 

ous houses and lots in Philadelphia and Boston, and 

tracts of land in Nova Scotia, Georgia, and Ohio. He also 

held bonds, bank shares, and about $25,000 in cash or quick 
securities. 

His will, dated July 17, 1788, disposed of all his prop- 
erty and remembered all his relatives and closest friends 
with great exactness. He even marked the catalogue show- 
ing how his books were to be disposed of. His old business 
debts he bequeathed to the Pennsylvania Hospital, which 
would have preferred something relatively easy to handle, 
like a wounded bear. 

A codicil bequeathed his crab-tree walking stick, “ with a 
gold head curiously wrought in the form of the cap of lib- 
erty,” given to him by Madame de Forbach, Dowager 
Duchess of Deux Ponts, to Gen. Washington. 

The most curious feature of this codicil, and the one 
which has caused the most dissension since, was the bequest 
to the town of Boston and the corporation of Philadelphia 
of 1000 pounds sterling ($5000) each, “ to let out the same 
upon interest at five per cent. per annum to such young 
married artificers, under the age of twenty-five years, as 
have served an apprenticeship in the said town, and faith- 
fully fulfilled the duties required in their indentures, so as 
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to obtain a good moral character from at least two respect- 
able citizens, who are willing to become their sureties, in a 
bond with the applicants, for the repayment of the moneys 
so lent, with interest.” Loans were not to exceed 60 pounds 
or be less than 15 pounds, and each borrower was required 
to pay back, with the yearly interest, one tenth of the 
principal. 

Franklin calculated that the total sum in 100 years would 
amount to 131,000 pounds for each city. Of this sum the 
managers were to lay out 100,000 pounds in public works 
of general utility to the inhabitants. The remaining 31,000 
pounds were to be let out in loans as directed for another 
hundred years, when Franklin calculated that the sum would 
have grown to 4,661,000 pounds. 

Not even Franklin’s wisdom, however, was able to fore- 
see the rapid changes in conditions that would ensue during 
the next century, or to provide for contingencies. The first 
hundred years under the terms of the will terminated in 
Boston in 1891, but instead of there being the $655,000 
which Franklin counted on, there was actually only $391,- 
168.68 in the fund. Philadelphia made an even worse 
showing; there the fund contained less than $100,000. In 
both cases the funds were tied up for a time by unsuccessful 
suits brought by the descendants of Franklin. In Philadel- 
phia it was charged that the fund had been partly used for 
purposes which would not have been approved by its 
founder, while in Boston there was in its early years evi- 
dence of careless administration. 

One hundred years is a long time and Franklin is not the 
first will-maker who has failed to anticipate inevitable and 
far-reaching changes, or to leave money in such a way that 
trouble will not ensue. 

Only seven years after Franklin’s death, the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital asked that it be permitted to return its legacy, 
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having found the debts due Franklin either small, too old, 
or in other respects uncollectable. 


II 


Of Franklin’s descendants not one is left bearing his own 
name. William, the only survivor of his two sons, died in 
England, in 1813, at the age of 82. 

William Temple Franklin, his grandson, died in Paris 
in 1823 and was buried in Pére La Chaise Cemetery, where 
guides earn extra francs from American tourists by pointing 
out his grave. 

Sarah Franklin survived her father eighteen years and 
was buried beside him. Her numerous male descendants 
became professional or army and navy men. One of them, 
Richard Bache, 2nd, a lawyer, became a member of the 
Texas Senate, where he was the only member casting an 
adverse vote against union with the United States. 

Franklin, however, needed no descendants to keep his 
name alive. He engraved it so deeply into the history of 
his time as to be ineffaceable. And this he did, not by in- 
dustry, frugality, or the other virtues which he so sedulously 
preached, but by drawing men to him through his gift of 
being intensely alive, incessantly observant, immensely 
charitable, and unalterably radiant in the infectious cheer 
of his disposition. 
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Tue eighteenth century, to which Franklin belonged, has been dealt 
with in the preceding pages. The nineteenth was an age of avid commer- 
cial exploitation. The twentieth century, the inheritor of its fathers’ sins, 
will perhaps be referred to by future historians as the era in which, all 
the once empty and remote spaces of the earth having been explored or 
at least visited, even to the North Pole itself, men sickened of externalities 
and began to explore themselves. 

Human nature still remains the dark zone which, like all unknown lands, 
is believed to be peopled with nameless things. ‘This is because the light 
has penetrated so little beyond its edges that its recesses, its mountains, 
and inhabitants cannot yet be seen in their true proportions. However, 
some advances have been made. Messrs. Freud, Jung, and other leaders in 
psychological exploration have brought their lanterns to bear, and have 
dragged out of shadowed or buried caves certain presences which were 
once believed to be monsters, but which, examined and handled without 
fear or passion, are found to be in essence harmless, and which, if not 
beaten or screamed at, are even useful. 

Biography of the past concerned itself with little beyond the external 
man. But such writing no longer satisfies. Men now wish to know them- 
selves and their neighbors. ‘They are even ready to know a worshipped 
hero, particularly if dead. 

When the author began to study the life of Benjamin Franklin, he be- 
lieved there was an inner Franklin the springs of whose actions could be 
uncovered. His search was only partly successful, and he is now convinced 
that either there was no inner Franklin, or that the outer Franklin so suc- 
cessfully covered and shielded the inner man by a host of external activities 
that any attempt to penetrate more than an ell below the surface of his 
life is and must be baffled. 

It is possible that certain men possess no elements which are not trans- 
lucent. Franklin’s friend, Dr. Joseph Priestley, seems to have been one. 
His life has been described as “clear as crystal.” Franklin was an admirer 
of simple, crystal people, and he gathered many such around him. Since he 
so easily took on the color of his associates, it may be that he finally suc- 
ceeded in removing from himself whatever was cloudy and hidden and 
became, like them, translucent. 

Either that was the case, or he was one of the most successful sel f-hiders 
who ever wrote an autobiography. Certain it is that about particular phases 
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of his being and career he preserved an impenetrable silence. ‘Though he 
was one of the most voluminous of notemakers, one of the most public of 
men, and one of the most candid of correspondents, there is not a word in 
his mountain-high writings, for example, about the mother of his son Wil- 
liam, or about the birth of his fondly-regarded grandson, William Temple 
Franklin; nothing about the circumstances of his marriage to Deborah 
Read; no explanation of his readiness to remain away from his home for 
long periods of years; nothing, after his youth, about the doubts, moods, 
wrestlings, and despairs that beset the adult man no less than the adolescent. 
He carried with him to his grave those things which he deemed to be 
personal and private and there we must respectfully leave them. 

In writing this book, the author’s chief reliance was, of course, Frank- 
lin’s own story, the much-published Autobiography. It does its subject 
much injustice. It makes Franklin out to be no better than a tradesman, a 
trapper of shillings, with a taste for experimental hobbies and a weakness 
for shrewd politics. It is also incomplete, covering little more than half 
his life, and that not the most interesting or important. However, by dis- 
counting it and distrusting it, this author was occasionally able to read 
between its clear, its suspiciously clear, lines. 

For the rest the author relied upon Prof. A. H. Smyth’s The Writings 
of Benjamin Franklin, filling ten huge volumes; Mr. John Bigelow’s The 
Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, a title that assumes too much, for 
many new documents have been discovered since its day; The Works of 
Franklin, by Prof. Jared Sparks, who lived in an age when a spade was 
often not called even a digging implement but was simply ignored by the 
truly genteel: Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed, by William Cabell Bruce, 
which reveals almost as much of the self of Senator Bruce as it does of 
Franklin’s; The Many-Sided Franklin, by Paul Leicester Ford, which is 
light and gossipy and detailed; The True Benjamin Franklin, by Mr. 
Sydney George Fisher; and Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters, by 
Prof. John Bach McMaster. 

The author also consulted many other lives and books belonging to the 
enormous bibliography of Franklin, but since most of their authors seemed 
to have the intention of either delivering a eulogy or proving a case, he 
sees no point in devoting several pages to a mere list of their titles. 

For the facts and dates relating to Franklin’s career, he drew largely 
upon Mr, James Parton’s Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. ‘This 
work in two fat volumes sins perhaps both by omission and commission, but 
is sturdily written by an honest-appearing man. 

The long list of books consulted regarding the men, women, and man- 
ners of the eighteenth century; the history and progress of scientific experi- 
ment; the rise and development of philosophic and religious thought; his- 
tories and accounts of the American Revolution and the French Revolution; 
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studies of government, politics, economics, diplomacy and wars, would be 


unfair to cite, since it would almost certainly omit some work that deserved — 


inclusion. 

A book, like an invention, is the work of no one man, but is the fruit of 
the combined work of many persons, many of them famous but more of 
them obscure, although just as important. 

The Franklin material, when once gathered, was so vast that the author’s 
task necessarily became severely selective. If he was to confine his book 
to a size which could be conveniently read and handled, he could not 
wander far into by-paths, however inviting, or into discussions, howevet 
useful, which might halt the flow of his narrative. His subject was Frank- 
lin, if possible the whole Franklin, and nothing but Franklin. He there- 
fore abridged or telescoped his account of those events which have already 
been dealt with at length in general histories or specific treatises. 

For assistance or contributions of various kinds, the author wishes to thank 
the authorities of the Library of Congress, the U. S. State Department, the 
American Philosophical Society, the Library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Library, the British Museum, U. S. Senator F. M. 
Simmons, Arthur B. Spingarn, Herman Simpson, John Gould Fletcher of 
London, and Mlle. Vidal of Paris, 
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